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Good appearance—no matter where you are. Clothes that fit and make you’ look 
fit—in cool, breezy | ir-O-Weave fabrics. Right style —sincere quality — economy. 


The HOUSE of KUPPENHEIMER: Chicago 
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Saving by Spending 


HOSE common-sense people who have acquired the habit 


of saving by rational spending are pretty likely to be owners 


of Ingersolls. Often an Ingersoll is their only watch; sometimes 


they own an Ingersoll to save wear and tear and upkeep expense 


on a high-priced watch; but in any case, they have bought it 


because it has meant a definite saving of money. 





Yankee (Plain Dial) $2.50 
Tax Included 
The lowest priced Ingersoll. Made to fulfill 
the Ingersoll principle of “the lowest-priced 
reliable watch.” Direct descendant of the 
original Ingersoll. Sturdy, accurate, reliable, 
good-looking—the watch for men and boys 
who want time-keeping service at lowest price. 


Because of present-day costs and the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of the 1920 dollar, 
$2.50 is the lowest price at which the famous 
Ingerscll quality can be maintained. 


Singers, 





Yankee Radiolite $3.50 
Tax Included 
The lowest pri ed Radtolite. All the value 
of the Yankee p/us the ability to tell you the 
time in the dark—at a dollar extra. The 24 
hour-a-day watch. 


For night watchmen, policemen, hunters, 
fishermen, milk wagon drivers, mothers for use 
in the nursery or sickroom, soldiers, sailors, 
farmers, miners, photographers, motorists, 
and for everyone to put under the 
pillow at night. 


and so on 





The Low-priced Watch 
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o how much one can get for very little money 
Vel 


n these days—if one just knows where to look for money’ 
rth. 


In Si/ver ware, for instance, a modest expenditure will buy 
an entirely new table service of Par /1.are—made by the 
Oneid ( ommunity, guaranteed for 1 years’ service, and 100 
pe ii Value. 

Phi good old fashioned Al plate is named “TAR Pi ATE” 
by Oneida (Community because it gives such fine money’s worth. 
Nor do you find anywhere else such beautiful patterns. 

Par PLATE patterns are designed by the same artists who 
created the exquisite (OMMUNITY PLATE patterns; which 


everyone concedes to be the finest silverware of the day. 


Ask one of the leading merchants of your city to show you 


Pax Piate—a full table outfit, perhaps—or maybe some of the 
special pieces for dainty service of Sa/ads,“Desserts and the like. 


They cost very little, indeed; and every penny gives you 
money's worth—100 per cent value 


Re; “Mia? P) ! 


ice, $1.76 the Set of Six 


ONREIDA COMMUNITY, £Ltd., Oneida 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CITY 
AND COUNTRY IN EUROPE 


HE war has The American 
onahor e By Alonzo Englebert Taylor sar saath 

mobile in his 
relation to his 
occupation The 
European peasant 
regarded himself 
as a part of the 
land. The validity 
of this statement 
is not impaired by 
the fact: that ex 


tensive emigratior 














problems. 
But more than 
that, it has en- 
larged the volume 





ind accelerated 
the flow of old 


problems. One of 








these is the eco- 
nomic problem of 
the relation of « ith 
to country. The 
rural unrest that 


has recently be 


had oceurred from 

agricultural areas, 

Russian agricul 

tural laborers 
" , 


ome pronounced 


our country 


may be said to made easonal 
date back to the migratior to 
close of the period Germar just a 
that may pe lumbermen in the 


Northwest mi 


grated in summer 


termed the ex 
pansile age of 


American agricul to the harve 
1 
1 


ture The disor- fiel« " ind mill 
ganization that hands to the t 





has proceeded 
Souther tate 
But the Russian 


laborer remained 


from the war has 
intensihe 
tion that had fora 
decade engrossed a farm worker in 
a sense that was 
not true of the 


the attention of 


careful thinkers. 
The rural unrest harvest hand or 














in Europe is much cotte ker. In 
more profour d West Fur yy 
than inthe United in particular, 

where small hold 


States; and 


t} ough the condi- 


have long 





tions are quite different a survey of the situation abroad 








may serve to enlighten opinion in this country. é 
Agriculture before the war in Continental Europe mr 2. | i not ir to a Pomeranian goose 
by which is meant Europe outside of the United King- herder to go to Be ind W 4 found or did 
dom and Russia—differed from that of the United ‘ the head of a peasant on the | f the 
States in three important particulars: M et Pa ind w an automobile 
The criterion of efficiency in agriculture in this i I American farm hand f 1 it natural 


country was output per man; in Europe output per 





unit of land. In Western Europe, where agricultural ybile | or a factory for making telephones or 
practice was intensive and highly organized, the peasant cash register } tuation held for both sexes; tl 
trove to produce the maximal crop of grain, potatoes, lure of the city was much stronger to the American 


dder roots, sugar beets or what not per acre. The try girl than was the case in Europe, where the 


















neentration of population was such that every field was t girl rarely went to the city except to enter 
cultivated like a garden and every garden like a hothouse. mestic service. This immobility of the European pe t 
Equipment had been developed in the direction of minuteness, neans stability in agriculture; the mobility of the Amer 
and the hand was both hand and machine. Large machinery farmer tends to instability in agriculture 
vas not applied in this type of farming. Artificial fertilizers The definition of rural life was much more complex in tl 
were extensively employed and rotation of crops so practiced as 7 try than in Europe ind upon a higher plane The Ar 
to waste little sunshine. Machinery here was labor-saving, there és farmer demanded for his family home and social sta 

. a . ail . Rumanian Women Dig the Potatoes Ex . . . re P 

crop-saving. The war experiences with tractors have made little eek tp Kites Gittins Cnoek Chaat te remunerative conditions in his calling The far 
mpression on Europe. In Central and Eastern Europe agriculture tition dein a Readies Meme equired improved roads, automol les, modern sanita 
was still of a feudalistic type. The efficiency of operations was Sins Cie denuke Giese. Che Carved hools, labor-saving equipment in the home, ¢ f 
in proportion to the size and organization of the holdings, since Out Wooden Trough at the Left is Used ght and power, modern heating and the various items in the 
large holdings meant effective machinery, expert management and as Both Washtub and Cooking Utensil to-date standard of living. These things weighed t ‘ 
adequate banking facilities. In some countries of small holdings, the mind of the American rural classes that unless the desired 
as in Germany, the peasants attempted through coéperation to secure for the small ial standards were attained and maintained the family turned against farming, evé 
landholder the benefits of the large estate. Despite the greater intensiveness of | though it were remunerative. The social life of the iropean peasant had long ago 
agricultural science in Western Europe, farming as practiced in the United States wa crystallized into social strata. In contrast with the development of rural life in thi 
a more forceful occupation than in Europe, because the viewpoint of the entreprencu country during the last thirty years, the home life of the European peasant had remained 
was conscious in the American farmer, which was not the case in Europe. practically unchanged. Of rural sanitation, labor-saving equipment in the home, 








improvement in schools, and the 
introduction into country life of 
the standard of living of the city, 


little was to he observed. The 








French peasants wish the de 





stroyed villages to be restored ex 
actly as they were; there is no 
ill for straight and wider streets, 





anitary sewerage, electric light 





ing or labor-saving machinery. It 
is going too far to say that the 
peasants of Europe stand in their 


home lives where they stood one 





or two generations ago; but con 
trasted with advances in this 
country, the standard af living in I} 
rural Europe has been practically | 


stationary. When one studies the 





governmental reports on farm life 





in this country, contrasts our 





onditions with the circumstance 


ibroad and compares the field 








work done by women in Europe 


with the activities of women on 


farms in this country, one obtains a measure f the 
present elevation of rural life here. Drudgery for woman 
exists on the American farm even to-day, since the coun 
try lags behind the city in improvement But we have 


conditions, even among recent immigrants, that are 
omparable in servitude to the common plane of country 


ife in Europe 
A Free Market Demanded 


4 ps attitude of the farmer to his business, however, was 
identical with the attitude of the peasant to his business 
Each was fundamentally capitalistic and individualist 

ind each judged his operation by the buyir g power of his 
produce No American farmer could be more jealou f 
the prerogative of a free market than is a peasant of 
Europe. Whether he lived under absolute monarchy, 
onstitutional monarchy or republic, the peasant of Europe 


re ented government al interference in his affairs he 





largest landholder remained an individualist and the 


“)perative association of small landholders did not lose 
he individualistic characteristics In Europe as in 
America the agrarian classes regarded the distributive 


trades with suspicion and distrust and even with frank 
enmity. Regarding lal 


irban viewpoint, the peasants have always opposed the 


ry unions as representatives of the 


political and industrial program of socialism. 

Che difference between the European peasant and the 
American farmer is not openly manifested until the mo 
ment arrives where remuneration falls to the plane of 
positive disappointment. When this point is reached the 


fully prepared, t 


»hbile American feels tempted, and 
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On a Serbian Farm. Above —Corn as Far as the 


Eye Can Reach on a 1200:Acre American Patch 


eave the farm; the immobile European peasant may be 
tempted to emigrate, but he is little tempted to leave the 
country for the city and enter upon industry. Such a 
thing as happened in this country in the last years, when 
tens of thousands of negroes left the Southern fields to 
travel hundreds of miles to Northern cities to work in 
ndustrial plants of which they had not the faintest con- 
ception, could not occur in a European country. It may 
be said that these negroes were colonized by employment 
agencies; but such a colonization of French peasants by 
employment agencies is unthinkable. When the American 
farmer finds the environment of rural life too irksome and 
inremunerative he tends to break away and enter different 

irroundings and occupations. When the European peas- 
int finds his existence irksome and unremunerative he 
tends to make the best of the situation by contracting his 
ife and adapting himself to the situation. He does not 
rebel until his individuality as a peasant is attacked by 
force 
lhe agrarian classes of Europe, from the squires of the 
most extensive estates to the peasants of the smallest 
holdings, have the family idea in their occupation. They 
have inherited land and intend to live upon it and then 
transmit it to the next generation, whom they also expect 
to live upon it. To rent the farm and to live in the village 
on tenant rentals would be regarded as strange by the 
average European landholder. He does not conduct a 
system of bookkeeping for the year or for a decade; his 
bookkeeping is for a generation. The farmer in the United 
States regards himself as day laborer or as entrepreneur. 








Ifa day laborer, he will leave as 
soon as he finds elsewhere condi- 
tions more agreeable and remu 
nerative. If an entrepreneur, he 
finds nothing strange in the idea 
of retiring upon a competence as 
the reward of success or going into 
another business. 

Land values in the United 
States were practically doubled 
from 1900 to 1910; and in this 
increase of values lay practically 
all the remuneration of agricul 
ture for that period. 

If the land in 1910 had possessed 
only the sales value of the land in 
1900, the operations of agriculture 
during that decade would have 
been made at a loss. The census 
of the present year will probably 
again indicate a doubling in the 
value of agricultural property in 
the country, but in this case the 
doubling will represent in part a 

hrough inflation, with depreciation of 





fictitious increase 
the buying power of the currency. 

No such phenomenon of increase in the value of agricul- 
tural property in Europe has occurred, and it does not 
enter into the bookkeeping of the peasant in the same way 
Perhaps we could sum the whole thing up by saying that 
the European peasant regards agriculture as an inherited 
profession while the American farmer regards it as a busi- 
ness by election. In different families and in different 
sections of the different countries these two viewpoints 
are more or less pronounced. But they correspond to fair 
characterizations of the social views of the agricultural 
classes in the two continents. The importance of the 
ditference lies not only in the varying reactions under 
normal circumstances but especially in behavior uncer 
abnormal circumstance?s such as the present. 


The Farmer as a Consumer 


ITYHE present situation in the United States runs to the 

effect that the farming communities believe that the 
conditions in agricultural practice are such as to force 
the remuneration below the figure required to maintain the 
standard of living desired and leave a predicated capital- 
istic reward to the enterprise of the farmer. The farmer 
feels that transportation is not only ineffective and ex- 
orbitant but that the limitations of transportation are 
frequently employed against him, with the result of in- 
efficiency in the marketing of his products, attended by 
waste and lowered prices. He believes that the distribu- 
tive trades are not only inefficient and wasteful and 


Continued on Page 110 
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ITS BILLION-DOLLAR PACE MAKES THE DRIVEN BALK 


HE dominie had been in Washington since 
[Navn doing his part in war work. Now the 

leaves were turning, and the black fall of 1917 
was taking shape. War began to frighten the dom- 
inie by its magnitude. There was military disaster on the 
Eastern Front, with the Italians in retreat—but that was 
in Europe and the dominie left it to the military leaders. 
What worried him more was the approaching $35,000,000 
drive for one of the auxiliary war organizations. Out of 
his own experience in raising money for churches and 
charities the dominie felt competent to give an opinion on 
that 

‘Goodness gracious!” he protested. “Just a few 
months ago they raised $5,000,000. Where has it gone? 
I don't believe they can collect any such sum. If they do, 
the churches and charities of this country will be starved 
ut of existence. Their sources of contributions will be 
iried up for years to come.” 

Innocent dominie! Nobody was more active than 

himself as a worker when the campaign started, and 
$50,000,000 was raised in less than ten days. 
The dominie didn’t know that a new industry had been 
born—that of the money-raising drive, which was to con- 
tinue long after the armistice, 
and become a form of higher 
finance which is distinctly with 
us yet 

You are probably all too fa- 
miliar with the development of 
this industry the past three 
year Your pocketbook or 
checking account te ll the story. 
You have seen the drive develop 
in patriotism, and run to the 
pestiferous. You know allabout 
it as one of the driven. 

Up to the time we entered 
the war the largest national 





project for raising money had 
been a pension fund for clergy- 
en, with $4,000,000 as its ob- 
ective. Nearly five years was 
ent ir planning and prepara- 
for this drive, and a year 
ulowed for putting it through. 
Skeptics declared the scheme 

















preposterous. Prophets predicted that it would fail. No- 
body really knew whether it would be successful or not. 
When contributions exceeded the huge amount sought, 
everybody was astonished. 


Mass Production in Money-Raising 


INCE then, however, money-raising drives for millions 

have multiplied, until every city, town and even country 
crossroads has had its campaigns for war funds, charities, 
churches, educational institutions, relief work, social proj- 
ects and other causes. The billion-dollar steel trust was 
a world marvel of high finance twenty years ago. But the 
drive is highest finance. 

It is estimated that the aggregate amount of money 
raised for innumerable causes the past year would com- 
fortably float the steel corporation of 1900, for it exceeds 
$1,000,000,000, as nearly as figures can be secured, and 
maybe runs to $1,500,000,000. 


























° Figures are elusive. The writer has spent many 
By James JE. Co lines hours, and made inquiries in many channel , to 


obtain statistics showing the amounts collected in 

money-raising campaigns since the armistice, and 
also figures of such contributions before the war. As with 
many other vital activities, this seems to be a field that 
the statisticians have overlooked altogether. Nothing but 
fragments and estimates are obtainable. 

Some months ago a New York investigator prepared an 
inquiry blank and began mailing it to the promoters of 
every money-raising drive he could get wind of. New 
1Vi- 


papers all over the country were watched for such a 
ties. He exhibited a pile of blanks that had been filled out 
and returned to him. There were several hundred of them 
He said his returns were by no means complete—tl 
might be several hundred more drives going on, large and 
smail, national and loc al, of which he had not heard. His 
information was still to be tabulated, but the aggregate 
ran into hundreds of millior 


’ : ' 
The first blank on top of the pile carried the name of 


ere 


ition that would not be at all familiar to 


a church organiz 
the general public. This organization was raising funds 
locally, ina group of Middle Western states. The question 
“What amount of money is 
asked for?”’ was answered suc- 
cinctly in figures: $75,000,000, 

Just like that! 

Other institutions asked for 
sums from $100,000 up to tens 


of millions. The n pre- 


Into Iractior Live I 
lions and quarters of 1 . 
but rarely tenths. Anything 
under $100,000 was except 

the trifling needs of some 
institution —but trifl 

contrast. 

As will be seen later, t is ine 
du try Is one running o iss 
production like our tories, 
and raising anything under 
$100,000 i as exper r 
building a single auton 


(Continued on Page 54) 











A Recent Salvation Army Drive in Philadetphia. 


Above — Touring for the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call 
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He Played the Violin With Rather Unusual Ability and Feil Into the Habit of Coming to the Flat for Duets 














NE of the first important things Jimmy Story had in 
mind to do after receiving his discharge from the 
Army and securing his old position in the New York 

office of Dexter & Son was to ask Julie Norton to marry 
him, It was something he had planned privately for over 
a year, conditional only upon the somewhat doubtful 
gamble, as it seemed in the Argonne, that he got back 
home at all. If he did not—why, that settled this and 
many other personal problems effectively and finally. 

But he did get back, a little leaner than when he left, 
but hard as nails and feeling like a fighting cock. There 
were tiny lines round the corners of his blue eyes, his big 
mouth was perhaps a trifle more tense, and he wore his 
sandy hair clipped short in military fashion; but otherwise 
he was toall appearances the same impulsive, good-natured, 
well-meaning young American he had always been. 

Julie, as a matter of fact, showed more the effects of war 
than he did. He found her looking older and with much 
of the bright color that had always distinguished her 
cheeks gone. Her eyes, too, had become serious. She had 
been working too hard, as he discovered later. A depleted 
office force had given her an opportunity, and she had 
improved it tosuch advantage that she was now practically 
manager of the uptown branch of the real-estate company 
with which she had started her business career. In addi- 
tion to this she had brought en from home her yeunger 
sister, Edith, whe was studying music, and the twe were 
maintaining a flat. This was another responsibility, even 
though Edith loeked after the housekeeping. 

Perhaps the centrast between the younger sister and 
herself was unfair te Julie. Edith was not yet twenty and 
had always lived at home in the quiet country town which 
Julie left four years earlier. New York was fresh to her. 





So, too, was life. She had enough talent to make her work 
in music stimulating, and enough energy to make her 
routine tasks light. When Story first met her all he could 
think of was fresh red-tinted Mayflowers hidden under wet 
leaves. In five minutes he was laughing with her as uncon- 
sciously as though they had been brought up together. She 
was ready to laugh at anything—at Julie, at him, at her- 
self. 

She even laughed in her music, and played for his 
amusement the lighter operas with a brilliant capricious- 
ness that made his eyes dance. And she had not been in 
the city three months before she had at least a half dozen 
young fellows—all introduced by Ned Foster, a fellow 
townsman attending Columbia—at her beck and call. 

This was another feature that worried Julie. 

“It’s absurd,” she complained to Jimmy. “I wish 
they'd let her alone.” 

“You can’t expect it,’ he answered. “But that isn’t 
anything to worry about.” 

“You knew nothing about it,”’ she declared. 

Also she worried about Jimmy. There was no mistaking 
from the first day he came back the light in his eyes. It 
might have been there before he left if she had given it half 
achance. But she did not—quite deliberately she did not, 
though her hand trembled when she bade him Godspeed 
and she returned to her lonely room and cried until nothing 
but dry, gulping sobs came. After that, however, she was 
quite herself. She knew better than he what was good for 
her and what was good for him. Yet she was no older in 
years. They were both twenty-three. But a woman alone 
in New York learns a great many things a man does not 
learn. She is thrown back upon herself for protection until 
she becomes very self-centered and reliant. 


It may be that it was part of Nature’s plan to make a 
woman dependent. God knows they need some sort of 
inducement to place themselves so completely in the hands 
of most men. And love is easily born out of a need for 
protection. If Jimmy had met her during her first year 
but unfortunately he did not. It was not until the second 
year, and she had by then won several victories which left 
her with a realization of her own strength. In the two 
years he had been away she had won many, many more. 

Single-handed and alone she had come into this big, grim 
city of men, and fought her way to success in spite of the 
handicap of petticoats. To-day she stood securely on her 
own two pretty feet. She was beholden tono man. Hav- 
ing nothing to ask, she had nothing to give. Not being a 
suppliant, she was not ready for sacrifices. 

Her position allowed her to look at the facts of marriage 
unsentimentally. It demanded too much of a woman. 
Even a man like Jimmy would demand too much of a 
woman. She was not sure, too, that he would not give too 
much. Such a relationship upset all normal balances. It 
seemed a much more reasonable course for them both to 
go on as they were, mutually helpful up to a certain point, 
and each responsible to himself alone. There was a good 
deal to be had out of life in that fashion—more than Jimmy 
realized. He was idealizing her and idealizing life too 
much. Actually he had seen less of women than she had 
seen of men. He did not understand her as well as she 
understood him. 

Even if she was at times flattered by the whole-souled 
romanticism with which he surrounded her she did not 
make the mistake of valuing it for more than it was worth. 
He was a vigorous-bodied young man of twenty-three, just 
back from the wars. It was a perfectly natural reaction 
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He had spoken of how he had dreamed about her over 
there. With her cheeks warming she did not doubt that. 
He was dreaming about her now. So he might indefinitely 
if he did not see too much of her. And so he might really be 
receiving the best of her. As long as he did not burden her 
with anything more she could not become in any way a 
burden to him. 

Jimmy needed all his strength. He had a longer way to 
go in the business world than she. She envied him his 
opportunities in this direction. If she held her present 
ground she would be lucky—lucky in a good many ways. 
Out of her present income she could live comfortably and 
in thirty years save enough to assure her a competence. 
She would be only fifty-three then. However, she never 
dwelt very long on that prospect. 

The pity was that some way could not be devised of 
making Jimmy see these things before he went so far as to 
force her to hurt him by an open break. To the best of her 
ability she tried to do this. She neither wished to hurt him 
nor to alter their present agreeable relationship. For one 
thing, he had proved himself very useful since his return in 
helping her with Edith. He was like a brother in the 
family. Not only did he help in keeping in place the young 
cubs from the university, who were becoming weekly more 
and more of a plague, but he himself was a source of con- 
siderable wholesome entertainment to Edith. Julie liked 
the friendly spirit which 
had developed sorapidly 
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what those tense hours had taught him. He tried to tell 
her, though it was not easy because he had come back 
more with what he called “hunches” 
thought-out philosophy. 

One of these was that all by himself an individual did 
not count for very much. He had seen certain men blotted 
out like ants beneath an iron heel without affecting in the 
slightest the world about them. They were, and then they 
were not—and that was all there was to it. He had seen 
other men—sometimes little men who apparently did not 
amount to very much—who when they were gone left a 
hole as wide as a barn door. That was because they had 
become so much a part of the lives of others. That was the 
important thing—not what you counted to yourself but 
what you counted to others. It was possible for a man, if 
he was big enough, to include in his life his messmates, bi 
regiment, his army division, his nation and finally, like 
Jesus, a world. All this he could do without ribbons or 
medals or rank. It was only necessary for a fellow to 
play the game unselfishly and for all there was in him. 

“‘And,”” he concluded to her one evening as they sat 
alone while Julie was busy in the next room with work she 
had brought home, “it isn’t just an army game. It’s a 
plain everyday game like we play here in New York.” 

“Yes, Jimmy,” she answered thoughtfully. “But I 
wonder how many play it that way.” 


than any carefully 





Jimmy. It was good for 
both of them. It hada 
tendency to relieve 
Jimmy of his seriousness 
and to give balance to 
Edith. But it amused 
her to see the sober re- 
gard Edith had for 
Jimmy’s judgment where 
her own opinions were 
laughed aside. 

In some matters he 
went to a good deal of 
trouble—as in the case 
of young Scarti, who 
seemed to be detaching 
himself somewhat omi- 
nously from the group 
about Edith. Julie had 
not liked the fellow from 
the start, though it was 
difficult for her to say 
why. He played the 
violin with rather un- 
usual ability and fell into 
the habit of coming to 
the flat for duets. With 
his chalk-white face, 
black hair and eyes 
dominating a fragile 
body, he made a striking 
appearance and when 
playing swept everyone 
into hectic emotional- 
ism. 

“T wouldn’t see too 
much of him, Edith,” 
Julie had warned. 

“He plays wonder- 
fully,” replied the girl 
through half-closed eyes. 

Then Jimmy looked 
him up. As a result of 
what he learned he did 
not go to Edith but to 
Scarti; and that was the 
last of the duets. Some- 
how Edith understood 
that this was well. 

Yet it was not often 
that Jimmy butted in 
like this. He had too 
much respect for Edith’s 
own judgment. Beneath 
the gayety and pretty 
light-heartedness of 
nineteen he watched an 
astonishingly level- 
headed young woman re- 
veal herself. She was 
one of the very few with 
whom he cared to talk 
over his war experiences, 
because she did not force 
him to visualize over 
again those ghastly days. 
She was interested not 
in a description of the 
bloody details but in 


between the girl and pe 
| 








‘““Jutle, Do You Love Me?"’ 





She Did Not Answer, Rut Shifted Her Gaze to the Door as Though Seeking Escape 












‘A lot more than you think,” he declared 
Then without being asked she went to the piano and for 
a few moments fooled round with the keys and ther 
over again to him in music th things he } 
i And more \ great it} { tang ble 
y wording she phrased in her subtler language. 
that?”’’ she asked in a low voice when she 
cn. breathed Onl please go on 
As she went on and on he leaned back in his cl 
listened and marveled He was conscious of her as in a 
golden mist. Her heavy brown hair, her tender white neck, 
the fine lines of her young figure, the beautiful arms and 
fingers which were more a part of her soul than her body 
seemed to expre her thoughts through still another 
medium. He had never seen her like th before; never 
felt her like this before. He did not dare question himself 
or seek an explanation. But when her fingers paused on 


the final notes and she sat on there in silence he sprang to 
his feet. Then he heard a voice from the next room. 
“What was that you were playing?” asked Julie 
Edith, startled, glanced up at the man, and for a flas} 
their eyes met. Then the girl turned away. 
““Just something to Jimmy,” she answered. 
Julie came to the door and Edith sprang up, ran to 
her side and kissed her quite unexpectedly. 
“Tf you'll excuse me,” 
he smiled at Jimmy 


, “I think I'll re 





] tire, 
Then she vanished, 
| leaving the two alone. 
Jimmy always had 
difficulty in explaining 
to himself the remainder 
of that evening. He wa 
confused from the start 
It was as though there 
were two of him and two 
of Julie. There was the 
Julie who had gone, and 
the Julie who a bit wea 
rily sank into a chair op 
posite him; there was 
he who a moment ago 
had thrilled like a boy 
of twenty, and he who 
was now trying hard to 
get back tosober reality 
Yet he was not finding 
that easy. His blood 
was still running hot and 
fa t the blood of out! 
And youth is impatient, 
daring, insistent —else it 
would not be youth 
With Julie before him 
all his old dreams of her 
came back—the half 
formed, stifled dream 
that were his before he 
left; all the sharp in 
pulses which had 





tirred him as he bade 
her good-by; and ther 
the dreams of her over 
there which had _ be 
ome part of the ver 
core of him. It is not 
much what a man doe 





n such intense days a 
ose which counts after 
ward; itiswhathethin} 


ind dreams. And 

hose thoughts and 
dreams were what thi 
ounger girl had brought 
back to him—had 


ade a living reality 





him, though in a cur 
ously detached forn 
he had stripped ther 
f personality—had 


: Li . 
rpreted them a 


dreams of youth and life 
1 love. 
Yes, it was of 


had sung, but « 
as love. If 


second ne 





een her white neck w} 
e sang—that was for 
econd only. She wa 
laring sprite, but after 
all only a sprite. She 
had taught him a tune 
and left him to sing it 


Continued on Page 98) 
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F ANY zealou \ PP 

ouija board had 

told an all too . 
credulous world in 
the early days of the 
winter of 1920 that 
Angela Jardis, the tiniest, bluest-eyed, most golden-haired 
débutante in Montclair, New Jersey, was destined to 
bring about a solution of the labor problem through the 
utterance of one short syllable from her little red lips, even 
the most ardent ouija enthusiast could only have smiled. 
It would merely have demonstrated to the faithful that 
pirits must frolie occasionally just as humans do, and 
that all work and no play would make one’s great-great- 
grandfather a very dull old boy 

Angela herself would have laughed most of all. She 
would have laughed because she was convinced that she 
hadn't a serious thought in her curly yellow head. Practi- 
cally the only thing she knew about labor was that maids 
and chauffeurs and people like that were getting heaps 
more money than they used to get, which everybody, 
except perhaps the maids and chauffeurs themselves, 
agreed was a perfect hame As for the labor problem in 
its larger sense—merciful heavens, even her father was 
tumped at that, and if he couldn’t hope to understand it, 
aus he said he couldn't, how could she even begin to? 
Angela confined her real expertness on labor to being able 
to tell handmade lace from machine-made a full ballroom 
length away 

In fact, any number of things interested Angela consid- 
erably more than the high cost of living and its attendant 
troubles. These ranged upward from static things, which 
engaged her attention in a reflectively mild degree. She 
had had the smallest foot at school; she was 
too little to wear misses’ sizes, which was very 
inconvenient but rather romantic; she had been 
invited to parties at more colleges than any girl 
of her ac quaintance except Beth Holde n, who 
was twenty-four, and Angela's list already in- 
cluded Yale, Princeton, Williams, West Point, 
Annapolis, Wesleyan, Dartmouth, Cornell and 
Michigan. They ranged from things such as 
this to matters of real and vital importance, 
such as the circumstance that she could skate 
better than any other girl in town, could play 
tennis like a boy, drive a car like an aviator and 
dance like a gale-driven puff of thistledown. In 
other words, Angela Jardis, considering her 
training, schooling and environment, was an 
exceedingly normal girl of nineteen 

The facts that Angela was easier to 
look at than most other girls of nine 
teen, and more entertaining to talk 
with than a good many, have very little 
to do with the case in hand. ‘Angela, 
in all truth, was a little peach. But 
she might have been a lemon of most 
violently citrous type. She might have 
dyed her rippling blond hair bright 
green and her nose lavender for all 
it would have mattered to Robert 
Carnon. Because Bob Carnon was 
in love with her, heels over head in 
love with her; and he had been 
since the time years and years ago 
when Angela had first stuck out 
her tongue at him in Sunday school 

Bob Carnon and Angela had 
grown up together, At each home 
coming from Lawrenceville he had 
seemed about four inches taller and 
four inches huskier round the chest, rt 
and she had had to raise her chin 
higher and higher to look upat him, 
until now he towered over her so 
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“Your Work is Not So 
Invaluable That Your 
Leaving Would Par: 
alyze the Establish- 











that when they skated or danced together, which they did 
every Lime he could manageit, the gang called themM uttand 
Jeff. Football at Princeton had toughened him and rounded 
him out; two years in the 308th Infantry had chiseled and 
hardened him; a year in a city office had matured him. 
When Robert Carnon went over Saturday afternoons to 
coach football practice at the high school he little dreamed 
that every boy on the field was covertly looking at him 


with something akin to awe. 


It never occurred to him, because it naturally wouldn’t, 


but there was another reason too. 


Bob Carnon was expe- 


riencing to the full the peculiar humiliation which every 
outdoor man suffers when first he tackles an indoor job. 
Bob couldn’t exactly figure it out, but it was there. He 
felt somehow as if he were less of a man than he had been. 
Part of this was physical— Bob knew that six days a week 
over a desk was making him soft, substituting weight for 
beef, flabbiness for hardness— but there was something else 
far more intangible. A slightly dogged, puzzled, baffled 































expression 
flickered con- 
stantly in his 
eyes, as if he 
were continu- 
ally asking 
some question 
of himself 


Bob Took the Paper and Scowled. “‘The Super 


Wants to See Me,"' He Said 





ment at Any Time," 
His Employer Drawied 


which neither he nor anyone 
else could answer. If youdon’t 
know precisely what that ex- 
pression is take any active- 
minded, active-bodied college or high-school boy you 
know who is trying to learn to like an indoor job, and 
some time when he is off his guard just watch his eyes. 

Everybody in Montclair—that is, everybody who was 
anybody—knew perfectly well that it was only a matter of 
time before Bob Carnon and little Angela Jardis would 
actually be engaged, if they weren’t already. They both 
denied it now, denied it hotly; but Montclair merely 
looked wise. Naturally, neither Bob nor Angela would 
want to announce anything until he had established him- 
self a little more thoroughly in business. The boy had been 
working only a year, but it was a splendid firm—they 
manufactured something or other—and Bob naturally had 
wonderful prospects. He was learning the office end of the 
work, and he had always made good. 

This brings us directly to the one syllable from Angela’s 
little red lips that was fated to affect the entire labor situa- 
tion. 

It was a night early in April of the year 1920. The boy 
and the girl were sitting in the mystic darkness of the 
flower-filled, steam-warmed conservatory of the Jardis 
home—Angela’s father had spent thousands on that con- 
servatory—with the moonlight flooding down through the 
glass roof as if it had been June. Everything was quiet and 
blossom sweet and very beautiful, and suddenly, scarcely 
knowing why, except that he just couldn’t hold it in any 
longer, Bob Carnon asked his question. For a long time 
Angela sat still. Then speaking so softly that he could 
hardly hear her she articulated one word. 
Angela said “No.” 

Bob Carnon’s jaw dropped. 

“Did you say no?” he finally managed to stammer. 
Please don’t kid me, Angel. I—you just don’t know how 
much I love you.” 

Angela turned impulsive and took his two big hands in 
hers. He saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

“I’m not kidding you, dear,”’ she said. “You know I 
care about you—I care about you more than I do about 
anybody else in the world. I can’t imagine loving anybody 
but you, Bob. I’ve always felt that way. But it isn’t that. 
It’s—oh, I don’t know what it is! I can’t tell you. I don’t 
know.” 

She smiled piteously. He had her hands now and was 
stroking them. 

“If you love me * he started to say, and 
checked the sentence hopefully. 

“I do, dear,” said Angela, “‘and yet I don’t. 
I can’t understand it—and’’—she dropped her 
eyes—“‘I’ve thought about it a lot too.”’ She fell 
sileat and he did not interrupt her. Presently 
she spoke again. “I mustn’t hurt you,”’ she mur- 
mured half to herself. 

He laughed uneasily. 

“Hurt away, little Angel. You can’t hurt 
If there’s anything you can tell me just tell it 
because you’ve got to love me right, dear.” 

Angela tried to smile. 

“Well,” she began, ‘“‘maybe it’s this way 
though I’m not sure. You see I’ve always looked 
up to you, Bob—made a sort of hero out of 
you—at Lawrenceville and at Princeton and 
when you made the football team and in the Army. It 
was wonderful, Bob. And then—well this last year!” 
her voice trailed away to nothing. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
she finally said, her eyes seeking his miserably. 

“Do you mean,” he ventured gently, “‘that I’ve stopped 
being a hero?” 

“Oh, no!” she assured him. “It’s just—oh, I don’t 
know—you're sort of different, Bob. Sort of—oh, all 
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unsettled and mixed up. And—and so am 
just don’t understand it 

“Well, I do,” broke in the boy sharply, turning abruptly 
toward her. ‘I'll tell you just what it is, Angel, and you 
tell me if I’m It’s me. It’s this darn job thing, 
this working in an office, bending over a desk, adding up 
figures and copying them down 

I know!” 

He straightened to his feet and began pacing up and 

down in front of her 


wrong 
and letters, letters, let- 


ters 


I know!” he reiterated. ‘‘It’s trying to play a game 


that no live, honest-to-goodness, red-blooded man was 
made to play. Office work. A lot of dapper little runts 
with mahogany-colored, cloth-topped shoes and slicked- 


back hair that think going up in an elevator and calling 


and shooting pool at the noon 


the stenographer ‘ Dolly’ 
hour and being given the title of assistant billing clerk is 
big stuff. They like it, and they're the 
guys I’m competing with—got to with.”” He 
paused. ‘‘Why am I competing Because | 
want a job that will let me get married same as they do 
Wait a minute,” he 
speak 


those birds do 
compete 


9 


with ‘em 
commanded as Angela made as if to 
»b, an office job 1s, 


‘It’s aswell 


je Angel — and if you don’t 
att 


ake a look some time. A fellow comes out 
Army and the whole world’s in 
like fun! What's there to do? 
office and learn the business 


believe it 
of college or out of the 
front of him. Yes it is, 
What? Why, get a job in an 
from the ground up. It doesn’t matter whether you want 





rn the business or not— you've got to—some busi- 





ness. They don't pay you much, because a million or so 
young fellows are just standing round crazy for your job 
You don’t know, And what do they tell 


Angel, but it’s so 





do your Work al 


the boss 
for a man it’s Mr. Opdyke 
job! 
worried to death 
as big as a house 
But I fall for it just the same 
that every other man in this town doe 
like it 


‘but believe me, I'm not 
thought it over a thousand times. 
what will happen. I'll hate my job for the next five years 
just as every other live man hates clerking 
to get accustomed to it, hardened to it 


itself will be any more worth liking? 
know what's the matter all right, Angel. 
hates his job he hates himself, and when a fellow hates 
himself 
about it and smile about it 
you perfectly well, kiddie 
worm 


holding out her hands beseechingly 
you're not 


please 





ou? They tell you that after twenty years, provided you 


| right, you ll be assistant to the bo 


**What I want to know is, who wants to be assistant to 
or even the boss himself? If ever I was sorry 
Lord knows, I don’t want hi 
Nine to five-thirty every working day of his life 

unhealthy 


grouchy stomach on him 


that's a great goal to hold out toa mar 
Why do 1? 
3, and in 
It’s the thing to do. It’s t’s polite 
Angela was staring at him 


Same reason 





every towr 


‘I suppose you think I'm raving, Angel,”” he went on, 
If I've thought it over once I've 


I know perfectly well 


Then I'll begin 


broken in, the y 


call it. And then when they give me a little responsibility 
I'll be so tickled that I'll re ally kid my self into thinkir M4 I 
like it—and then I'll be what they call making good 


‘But just because I’m changed do you think the thing 
You bet it won't! I 
When a fellow 


much he tries to hide it and lic 
he isn’t good for much. I get 
You can’t fall in love with a 


no matter how 


I’m a worm.” 
Bob, dear, don’t talk that way,”’ protested Angela, 
“You're not a worm 


Come here 


You 


sit down again.”’ 


mustn't talk that way. 
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doing 
of mine, 
Look 


life 
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Would 
do now, ar 


do that 
Dor ‘t be 


I couldn't 


tenderly. 


























Bob Carnon Asked His Question. 





For a Long Time Angela Sat Stilt 
Her She Articulated One Word. Angeta Said “‘No"’ 


Then Speaking So Softly That He Coutd Hardly Hear 
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FTER wild battles, deep wassail, 






































interminable marcnes, great yee 
Alexander came at last to the \ 
illey of diamond rhe youth who 7 
had steed victorious at Issus and y 
Arbela, before Halicarnassus and Tyre | } ; 
Nineveh and Per epols, the con | @) 
eror of half the 
vorld, gazed, awed, 


tot is gorge W hose 
deptt no eye ould 


penetrate, w 





poisoned olno 


but his had trod 
serpents the ike 

of which man had 
ot seen coiled in the 


impenetrable bot 


tom of the place 
guarding the great 
' | 
’ 
“ 
Vv 


hoard of gems wl 
formed its floor lo | 
look upon these } 
ea 
! 


vipers was d hn 


4 


The very jewels were 
lethal, forthe snake 
eut themsel ve 0 
the sharp points of 
the crystals as they 
glided about and 
soaked them with venomous blood \ 

But he who had sabered the \ 
knot at Gordium and was de 
scended from the slayer of Medusa 
was not to be foiled by adders 
Alexander ordered a mirror of 
polished iron to be placed where 
the serpents dwelt. They gazed 
therein and were frozen dead with 
fright at sight of their own abomi 
nation Still the bottom of the 
abyss was inaccessible tomen. But 
Alexander called the wise to counsel 
and finally solved the problem by 


throwing pieces of flesh into the 
pil These the great raptorial 
birds of this hidden valley of Ind 
brought up from the deeps, with 
the diamonds clinging thereunto 
1 cannot, it is true, stand responsible 
for the accuracy of this account, It 
smacks saltily of Sindbad the Sailor on 
his seventh voyage. Dim memories of 
East Indian yarns of similar import in- 
vade my thought. Yet I find the tale 
set forth in all seriousness in one of those 
apocryphal works of Aristotle which 
bulk considerably in Arabic letters, and » 
I notice that most compilers of the ana 
of gems like to quote this glittering ro- 
mance. But I do not repeat it for its truth-—but for its 
diamonds. It serves our purpose We may neglect the 
verities and proceed at once to the moral or moral 


The Stampede to Buy Gems 


a gg diamonds which Alexander got from the snakes 
or the conquered Hindus— were among the earliest 
brought west to Europe, though the tradition of this queen 
of gems was old when Hellas was young. It was only na 
tural for romances to spring up about these fabulous stones, 
They were so rare in the western world that to procure a 
tore of them was an adventure fit for an emperor—for 
an Alexander. Centuries later the Romans considered the 
diamond the exclusive gem of kings. It was supposed to 
ward off disease and disaster. It was an antidote for poi- 
sons and turned green in their presence. Even as late as 
the sixteenth century the diamond was pounded to a 
powder and given a pope in an electuary to cure him of an 
obscure ailment It could never be determined whether 
he dose or the disease killed His Holiness, 

The world and the diamond have changed. To-day 
American hands are flush with diamonds. Every be- 
trothed girl must have her solitaire. Every wife of mod- 
erate circumstances has her store of these gleaming stones. 
The horny fingers of workmen shimmer as they pull the 
levers and set the brakes of industry. More gems were 
bought and sold in America last year than graced all the 
treasuries of Europe in the Renaissance, The jewel traffic 
has made enormous ascents in the last few years in this 
country and elsewhere here has been a veritable stam- 
pede to put the high earnings and large savings of the war 
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period into precious 
stones, The result is 
that everywhere inthis 
fat land the quite lowly 
now display such diamonds as beggar 
the ring wherewith Raleigh cut on a 
window pane his famous message to 
Queen Elizabeth: 


**Fain would I climb, 
yet fear I to fall.” 


But this is only one of the results 
of the craze. The most obvious .con- 
sequence of the rush to buy is the in- 
creased price. Diamonds and other 
gems have risen to undreamed-of mar- 
ket heights, and the end of the ascent is not yet in sight. 
Again, the greatly augmented value of precious stones and 
jewelry in general and the ready market for such articles, 
dictated by the demand, have encouraged an unprece- 
dented growth in the stealage of gems and a general and 
alarming increase in the number of all types of crimes 
directed at jewelry. Wherever there is value, there stalks 
the criminal. He has haunted the path of the diamond 
down all the days of history. 

The criminal who operates against jewels is a particu- 
larly elusive and intrusive gentleman. He belongs, first of 
all, to the aloof strata of his world; he is a member of the 
haute pegre. He deals in the most valuable of properties 
and the smallest. His ways of disposal are the easiest; his 
quarry is frequently most carelessly handled by its own- 
I that, the jewe 1 robber or thief is and 


ties and Marvelous Des 








ers. But, more than 
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always has been among the most re- 
sourceful and daring of all criminals 
against property. Countless romances 
have been spun about his life and deeds. Countless inven- 
tions have been tried against him, with innumerable 
recorded failures. Numberless frauds and fancies have 
been current about him. Love laughs at locksmiths, says 
the saw. The love of the jewel thief for other people’s 
gems certainly laughs at them. 

One recalls the startling and rather amusing adventure 
of the late Duke of Brunswick, the last of the family to sit 
onthe throne. When this prince was deposed in 1830 he fled 
to Paris with the royal treasury’s stock of gems. In Paris 
he established himself in a great house in the Beaujon 
quarter and there stored his marvelous collection, said to 
have been worth about $3,000,000—a huge value for those 
days, three generations gone. The house in which the 
duke dwelt was one of those massive medieval places with 
enormously thick walls, iron gates and abundant locks 
and bolts. Inside this quasi fortress he had built a great 
iron safe. The safe was near the head of the master’s bed, 
hidden by heavy draperies, so that no chance intruder 
into the house might possibly guess its location. 


The Duke's Treasures 


N THIS place were hidden away some very fine dia- 

monds, pearls, rubies and emeralds, much gold plate 
and various heirlooms and antiquities. They never saw the 
daylight, so careful was the deposed duke of his treasures. 
Occasionally, when this burnt-out vo- 
luptuary appeared in public, painted 
and wigged, he wore one or two of 
his precious ornaments. Otherwise 
the public never caught sight of the 
valuables. Nevertheless, every crim- 
inal in Europe knew about 
the hoard and frequent abor- 
w~ tive attempts were made to 
: raid it. The duke got the idea 
that constant plots against his 
jewels were in progress and he 
took the most involved, al- 
most absurd precautions to 
foil his tormentors. 

The door of the great safe 
was wired electrically, to the 
best ability of the electricians 
of that day, about 1860. 
The inner door was, 
moreover, fitted with a 
device which controlled 
the triggers of several 
pistols and scattershots, 
which were rigged inside 
the safe and aimed to 
kill anyone who might tamper with the inner 
lock. No one but the duke had a key or knew 
how to open the safe without setting off the 
alarms and discharging the masked batteries, 
These precautions defeated several attempts 
to get at the gems on the part of burglars who 
had forced entrances and thieves who had 
got into the house by chicane. 

In 1863, however, the duke employed an 
English valet named Shaw. This man had 
come to him in the regular way, through an 
employment agent. Moreover, Shaw carried 
the highest references from families of dis- 
tinction in England and France. These the 
duke inspected with great care before he took 
Shaw into his service. He did not know, to 
be sure, that the character references were 
forged and the employment agent a blind 
set up by the} thieves’ gang to which Shaw 
belonged. 

Once in the house and in the confidence of the duke, 
Shaw watched his chances for a coup. He observed the 
goings and comings of the prince with great care and slyly 
watched his princely master whenever that suspicious 
individual went to the safe. Shaw discovered the secrets 
of the wiring and the deadly firearms. He learned a good 
many other details which seemed only to make his task the 
harder. But he waited and watched. One day the duke 
was summoned to a function and had to dress in more 
haste than he liked. He opened the safe to take out some 
of his ornaments and, careless for the single occasion, did 
not wait to lock the inside door of his safe, contenting him- 
self with locking the fore door. Shaw saw this and sprang 
at the chance. He had previously waxed the keyhole of 
the outer door, got an impression and made a proper skele- 
ton key. With this he speedily opened the door, Since the 
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inner defense was out of the way, he calmly 
helped himself to most of the best jewels 
and walked quietly out of the house and 
away. 

But the thieves made a mistake in the 
writing of an anonymous letter. Shaw 
was easily caught and forced to restore 
the stolen baubles. He turned out to be 
an English rogue of international experi- Y 
ence and a practiced hand at just such / 
crimes. The emphatic justice 
of France dealt him twenty 
years at forced labor. 

So the best of defenses failed 
in that day, and they fail still 
on occasion, through factors 
which are present in almost all 
important jewel robberies. It 
isfor their appearance in this 
case that I cite it. We will ex- 
amine these matters presently. 

Just now it is interesting to 
note how the diamond and its 
sister jewels have come up in the 
American world. First a few facts 
to make clear the meaning of figures 
to follow: 

The world’s diamonds are now 
produced almost exclusively in South 
Africa. To-day not less than ninety 
five per cent and perhaps ninety- 
seven per cent of all these stones are mined either in those 
states which were British before the war or in the former 
German colony of Southwest Africa. A few stones come 
from Minas Geraes and Bahia, in Brazil. Still fewer are 
found in the United States, where, however, the unde- 
veloped Arkansas fields may sometime be important. 

The famous Indian mines are closed and such stones as 
come from the great sources of all the diamonds of an- 
tiquity, from the land of Golconda and the mythical 
valley of Alexander, are old stones sold by native princes. 
South Africa and the De Beers syndicate, which operates 
all of the principal mines in the Dark Continent, control 
the output to-day. 


Prosperity Celebrated With Diamonds 


ROM South Africa the diamonds are taken, in the 

rough, to London, whence they are distributed for cut- 
ting to Amsterdam and Antwerp, the centers of the art and 
industry of the lapidary. True, a considerable business in 
gem cutting grew up in New York in the course of the late 
war and many jewels are still cut in our metropolis. Had 
the war lasted longer Antwerp might have been pretty 
well ruined as a gem center. As 
it is, the great Belgian port is 
recovering its importance inthis 
industry and Amsterdam is 
busier than ever. 
Probably three- 


gw 





Every Betrothed Girt Must Have 
Her Sotitaire 


These jewels, or more than ninety-five per 
cent of them, enter the country through the 
port of New York and are there appraised 
for duty by the government experts. This 
appraisal is of the wholesale foreign value, 
which is naturally very much 
lower than the final price paid 
for these ornaments in America. 
Nevertheless, the government 
figures give a sure index to the 
mounting price of stones and 
the demand for them, 

Let us go back to the year 
before the war and compare the 
statistics. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, the im 
portations of uncut diamonds 
were valued at $3,151,633 and 
the cut stones at $17,795,090, a 
total of about $21,000,000. In 
1915, owing to war conditions, 
the importations of uncut stones 
rose and those of cut stones dé 
clined to about half, the figures being 
$3,358,180 and $8,452,117, a total of 
less than $12,000,000. By 1916 foreign 
gem cutters began to rush to this coun 
try, the only major nation on earth 
which was not then so torn by war as 
to ruin the diamond trade. Conse 
quently $11,444,129 worth of uncut 
stones was brought in. But the war had by that time also 
made American pocketbooks overfull, and the demand for 
diamonds was also reflected in the cut stones, of which 
about $20,000,000 worth was imported, making the total 
for the year nearly $31,500,000. In the year ending June 
30, 1917, the imports increased only moderately, about 
$500,000 in uncut and $1,000,000 in cut stones over 1916, 
or a total of less than $33,000,000. The end of the fiscal 
year in 1918, after we had been a year in the war, showed 
another fluctuation. 

Nearly $13,000,000 worth of uncut diamonds was im- 
ported in that period, while the value of the cut stones 
decreased to only $14,000,000. 

But then the war was at an end. The sea routes were 
open once more; the American people were in a position 
to let loose their stored-up prosperity. 

The result isshown by the importations of diamonds for 
the fiscal yearending June 30, 1919. In that year rough gems 
valued at $15,594,795 were imported and cut diamonds as- 
sessed at $29,140,182, a total of nearly $45,000,000 and 
the greatest diamond year recorded up to that time. 

But the current year will far outstrip 1919. The 
government figures compiled to April 1, 1920, over a 
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period of nine months, show that the importations of rough 
stones were $14,523,760, and of cut gems $59,448,947 
Carrying this ratio out for the remaining three months 
of the year we may expect to find that our people have 
ut and 
$20,000,000 in uncut stones, an enormous total of more 
than twice any previous record. 

The importations for these nine months of 1919-20 
were 168,131 carats of uncut and 391,448 carats of cut 
In other words, we shall have imported about 
750,000 carats of diamonds, valued at the customhous« 
at $100,000,000. It is not difficult to compute the carat 
value of stones at import valuation. However, it should be 
remembered that in addition to uncut stones these figure 
include a quantity of lower-grade stones 
industrial purposes, 


caused the bringing in of nearly $80,000,000 in 


stones. 


and diamonds fe 


The Costliest of Stones 


MNHE great increase for the last year is 
reckonable in enlarged quantities. 


now aitoget 
About two-thirds of 
the increase may be ascribed to larger imports; the other 
one-third is due to risen prices. 

In the same period the importations of pearls have also 
increased markedly and their prices have advanced wit} 
startling rapidity, but not to keep pace with diamond 
Emeralds also have been in greater demand than ever 
and their prices have gone up and up until they have finally 
distanced the ruby. The emerald is to-day the costliest of 
all stones, if it be of fine color and good size. This position 
of empery among gems it has taken from the ruby mainly 
because the spinel ruby and the synthetic ruby have 
undermined the value and the appreciation of this ones 
costliest of jewels. 

Something of the sort has operated in the case of pear] 
It is a fact not often mentioned by jewelers that the world 
production of genuine Oriental pearls has never reached a 
valuation of $10,000,000 a year at the source. Last year 
the total fisheries did not exceed $6,000,000 in value. Yet 
the demand in the Occident, especially in America, has 
consistently been so 
great that many 
Indian princes have 
found it profitable to 
disperse their colle 
tions. Some addi 
tional millions in 
pearls have annually 
come into the market 
from this source, but 
India’s collections are 
not inexhaustible, 
n and with the small 
4 vield of the fisheries 
any risen demand for 
pearls ought to send 
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the market sky-high 












The fact is that pearl 
have risen about 150 





quarters of the 
world’s diamonds are 
prepared for wearing 
in these two Euro- 
pean cities. 

Thus, the bulk of 
diamonds worn in 
America are imported 
from Holland and 
Belgium in the state 
officially called “‘cut 
but unset.” Many of 
our diamonds are, to 
be sure, bought in the 
Paris and 
London mar- 
kets, and 
uncut gems 
are now im- 
ported. We | 
speak, how- 
ever, of the 
principal flow 
of gems. 













The Raffles Type of Jewet Robber Comes in for Much Written and Spoken Attention 


percentin valuein the 
last s en or eight 
years. Inthesame 


period diamonds 


have gone up 200 


to 250 per cent 





Continued on 
Page 77 
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r HE man and the girl rode along the lip of the mesa, 
[ sort of them the foothills rolled away to the main 
bulk of the range. The man pointed to the town 
pread out on the flat below them. ‘“‘There’s a eity that 
practically undiscovered and entirely unmapped,” he 
aid, ‘but it shelters more races than Denver.” 
It must be a humdrum existence,”’ the girl observed. 
“What do the inhabitants find to break the monotony?” 
“A thousand things a day,” he stated. “There’s a 
greater diversity of experience to be found in that little 
maked town on the flats than in any city you ever visited 
n your life. If they only published a Dog Town daily it 
would chronicle more tales of tragedy, comedy, crime and 
love than the biggest metropolitan sheet. That fat old 
man on the roof of his observatory, the big house near 
thi edge of town, 1S Wee Kin, probably the patriarch of 
he village. To-morrow, if you'd really like to know, we'll 
come back a little before daylight and spy on the town with 
glasses from a blind up here somewhere and let you see for 
ourself the number of thrills in Dog Town in a single day.” 
he girl nodded and turned in her saddle for a last 
glimpse of the dusty city before a spur of the hills shut off 
her view, 
It was graying slightly in the east the next morning when 
the patriarch Weekin mounted the roof of his observa- 
tory for a survey of the neighborhood, It was earlier than 
his usual time of rising, for he was a lover of heat and sun- 
hine. The cool air of the hill country had settled to meet 
the warmer current of the flats, and formed a thin haze 
of fog, which floated over the thickly clustered dwellings. 
Che cold shook Weekin’'s fat frame and the big paunch 
at gave evidence of his love of good living. 

Apparently it was a dead town, or at least a sleeping 
ne, which came under his observation, but from long ex- 
erience he knew that it would come to life with the first 

cheery note of the morning whistle, the activity increasing 
as each variety of workers came on shift until within an 
hour after sunup the business of the day would be on in 
full swing 

Even now the town was not entirely surrendered to 

eep, for in common with all well-organized cities Dog 
own had its night workers, and in that bleak period be- 
ween the lifting of night-time shadows and the coming 
morning light these citizens of darkness were going off 
mitt. 

Weekin, the ancient prairie dog, shivered both from the 

cold and from his own daring in thus venturing forth be- 
A sinister shape prowled among 


fore the rest of his kind. 
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The Pirate of the Air Was Upon Him With a Hiss of Wings 


the mounds of the village, and Weekin withdrew to his 
doorway with only his head showing as he watched the 
marauding bobcat that moved as silently on padded feet 
as the thin pall of fog floated on the breeze. A hundred 
yards away loomed the bulk of a single gnarled pine. 

From the dead snag at its top the night watchman blew 
two long hoots, followed by two short ones, the signal for 
the night prowlers to go off shift. Then the great horned 
owl left his perch on the snag and set sail for the dark mass 
of cottonwoods that marked a stream in the bottoms. The 
hunting cat turned toward Weekin’s residence, strolling 
in casual fashion as if his sharp eyes had not detected the 
protruding head of its owner. 

Weekin withdrew two feet within his entrance. He 
heard no sound. At the end of a minute he was satisfied 
that the cat had gone. 

He moved almost to the mouth of the burrow and 
paused for another period. Outside, the cat was crouched 
flat six feet from the mound, his leg muscles bunched for a 
spring. The last foot of Weekin’s burrow was a sheer drop. 
He mounted this last ascent and peered over the edge. A 
dark form was launched straight for his head, two hooked 
forepaws stretched to clutch him. 

The reason for that sheer twelve inches of doorway was 
apparent, for Weekin simply released his hold and fell as 
the flashing claws dipped into the hole after him, and he 
scuttled down the sloping burrow that led back from the 
foot of the drop. The cat shoved his blunt muzzle into the 
hole and sniffed the tantalizing odor of live meat, then ex- 
tended a forepaw fer down the tunnel and gave a few 
tentative scratches before going on his way. 

The old dog retired to a tiny shelf apartment of his own, 
while from a more spacious widening of the burrow a few 
feet beyond came the sounds of his good mate Weechi 
ministering to the wants of five hungry pups the size of 
half-grown rats. This same miracle had come to pass many 
times before—-a litter of youngsters suddenly appearing 
in Weekin’s home burrow to scamper about and disturb 
his naps. 

He had snatched but forty winks when the first sweet 
note of the morning bugle call roused him, He made off 
down the tunnel, passed another family and mounted to 
an opening some distance from his favorite exit, remem- 
bering that the cat might still be lingering near his own 
door. 

The first bright rays of the sun were just tipping the 
lightning-shattered snag of the pine, and struck a spark 
from the yellow breast of the meadow lark which now 
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occupied the spot so lately occupied by the tufted killer of 
the night. He uptilted his head and loosed a flood of clear- 
ringing notes. On mound after mound little shapes ap- 
peared and balanced stiff and straight as Dog Town stood 
reveille. Two jack rabbits and a half-grown cottontail 
ceased their hopping and reared on their haunches, fore- 
feet clear of the ground and their long ears erect as the 
lark sent forth the clamorous summons for all daylight 
workers to be up and doing. 

For a time the prairie dogs were inactive, frequently re- 
tiring to the burrows for warmth. The sun crawled down 
the pine and at last touched the mounds of the village. 
Then Dog Town came to life. Swarms of young dogs 
scampered out of the burrows and sat upright on the home 
mounds to absorb the heat of the morning rays. The last 
floating wisps of fog were dissipated. The cottontail had 
a hole of her own at the root of a sage, and she sat sleepily 
on the doorsill of her dwelling, surrounded by four little 
fluffy youngsters no larger than her head. Small as they 
were, these babies were ready to shift for themselves, as 
evidenced by the fact that they nibbled tie tender shoots 
of grass that sprouted from a clump of prickly pear six 
feet from their door. 

The two jack rabbits bedded down in the village. One 
of them nestled into the roots of a tuft of bunch grass. The 
other made a nest under a tumbleweed a little distance 
from Weekin’s abode. 

Dog Town was a beehive of activity. In a score of 
homes the families were busily engaged in cleaning out the 
rubble dislodged from roofs and walls by the capers of the 
young and the natural disintegration of the tunnel sides 
from exposure to the air. A horned lark speared a tiny 
grasshopper and flitted to the four ravenous nestlings that 
greeted her with open mouths. She deposited the morsel 
in one gaping maw and departed in search of more. A 
ground squirrel shoved the fresh earth of his recent excava- 
tion from the mouth of his tiny burrow and loosed his 
high-pitched chatter in triumphant self-approval, then 
balanced on his haunches, his slender body having all the 
appearance of a stake driven into the baked soil of the flat, 
a trait which had gained him the name of picket pin. A 
nighthawk brooded on two muddy-looking eggs that 
matched the bare soil on which she had deposited them 
without troubling to make even the semblance of a nest. 
She herself blended so well with her surroundings as to be 
almost invisible to the eye. On a dozen mounds through- 
out the village stood the aristocracy of the community, 
the burrowing owls that are part of every Dog Town. 
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These dignified pirates stood motionless, except for the 
wise blinking of their big eyes, balancing on legs grotesquely 
long when compared to the underpinning of other owls. 
They hunted both by day and by night, ravenous and ever 
hungry, and it required practically its own weight in food 
to keep each of these gluttons happy and content for a span 
of twenty-four hours. 

Dog Town was suddenly roused to a tremendous pitch. 
Weekin sat on his mound and stretched himself to the 
greatest possible elevation as he peered off to determine 
the cause of excitement in the lower extremity of the vil- 
lage. ve residents were barking angrily, the commotion 
spreading his way, and after a moment’s observation 
Weekin raised his own voice in a steady, monotonous 
“Week! Week! Week!” Every note was jerked out with 
such violence that it shook his whole frame, and the short 
tail jerked stiffly as if to accent the sound. Dogs raced 
from one mound to the next in an effort to gain a better 
view of the monster that invaded Dog Town. 

A badger, ordinarily a creature of the night, waddled 
between the mounds, his gross body rolling from side to 
side, belly almost dragging the ground as he advanced. 
The little owls of Dog Town are the most courteous crea- 
tures of all the plains. They bow alike to enemies and 
friends, a custom of their kind that is unalterable in peace- 
times or in war. True to their code, they balanced with 
long legs wide apart, and between these stilts the fluffy 
bodies and overlarge heads worked as on pivots as they 
swept the intruder the most exaggerated bows. A few left 
their nests and circled over the enemy, screaming and 
snapping their beaks close to his ears, then alighted in his 
path and screamed again, 
the eerie notes accom- 





front paws were almost twice the size of his hind feet and 
armed with two-inch claws. He loosened the surface with 
these spading forks and started to excavate. Inlessthana 
minute his whole squat body was out of sight, and he did 
not even trouble to shove the loosened earth out behind 
him, but allowed it to settle back on him as he dug. In an 
incredibly short space of time he had reached the end of 
the tunnel and made a meal of the little squirrel. Then he 
settled down for a comfortable nap, sufficient air to supply 
his lungs reaching him through the loosened earth. 

Dog Town settled down to normal. Weekin was an 
engineer of parts, but it was beyond his powers to roof over 
the break occasioned by the hammering feet of the range 
horse, so he contented himself with cleaning the rubbish 
from the floor of the tunnel. The five pups were busily 
engaged in excavation work of their own. Their efforts 
were confined to constructing side tunnels, and the dis- 
lodged earth was merely kicked back into the main house. 
Their program failed to include the removal of this refuse 
to the outer air, and at least three times each day Weekin 
and his good mate Weechi were forced to clean house 
after their offspring. 

Weekin completed his task and slept at the mouth of 
his burrow. The sun glared down on the blistered flat and 
its heat was grateful to his old bones. Little quivering 
waves blurred the perspective at any great distance. The 
lone pine in the center of the town had a list to eastward, 
warped from the standing west winds of many years. The 
shattered snag served as a lookout point for any passing 
members of the feathered tribes. Three chattering mag- 
pies alighted there for a rest. A wheeling hawk screamed 
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at high noon and spiraled down to perch on the snag as the 
magpies left it. 

After several hours of strenuous activity Dog Town in- 
dulged in a siesta and snoozed under the burning sun. The 
big red shoulder preened his feathers on the lookout snag. 
The jack rabbit had not even returned to his bed or trou- 
bled to make a new one after being disturbed, but had 
merely squatted down in the open to resume his nap. The 
little owls blinked sedately on their mounds. Weekin 
slept at the mouth of his burrow. He opened one eye as 
his quick ear caught the patter of tiny feet. A horned toad 
advanced by short darts, and at last chose a spot a few 
yards from the old dog and rested, its sides throbbing as if 
from shortness of breath. A terrapin, with gaudy black 
and orange decorations on his shining back, trailed awk- 
wardly along on his bandy legs and halted facing Weekin. 
He withdrew his head inside the armor of his shell and the 
little red-rimmed eyes peered forth and regarded the sleep- 
ing prairie dog. The horned lark made one last trip with a 
squirming insect for her nestlings, then settled down beside 
the nest to drowse, 

Dog Town slumbered; no sound or movement except 
the droning of bees among the blossoms of the prickly pear, 
an occasional flash of red or orange as some restless hopper 
tossed into the air with a grating crackle of wings, and the 
gentle, sleepy crooning of a pair of mourning doves. 

Up on the lip of the mesa, behind a sagebrush blind, the 
man and the girl had laid aside the glasses and were par- 
taking of a noonday lunch. For half an hour Dog Town 
snoozed in the white glare of the sun. Then there sounded 
a low humming, which increased in volume, the hissing 

screech of mighty wings 
planing through the air. 





panied by the ludicrous 
bobbing of head and body. 
This bobbing politeness 
was as much a part of them, 
as indispensable to every 
scream, as the stiff jerking 
of Weekin’'s tail was a nec 
essary accompaniment of 





every bark. 

The stupid badger was 
apparently unconscious of 
the uproar, and strolled on 
his way without heeding it, 
his little eyes inspecting the 
ground before him. The 
jack rabbit left his nest un- 
der the tumbleweed as the 
lurching form neared him. 
He hopped a few feet from 
the ponderous line of march 
and stopped. The badger 
eyed him speculatively as 
he passed. The picket pin 
whistled shrilly, and the in- 
vader turned and made for 
the sound. Weekin barked 
till his throat ached as the 
grim killer passed within a 
few feet of his door. 

There was a sudden jar 
of hoofs as a dozen range 
horses thundered down to 
inspect the waddling shape. 
They circled round the 
badger, tails arched high. 
One wheeled in to face it, 
pawing the ground with his 
forefoot and loosing a 
whistling snort. 

The badger showed his 
teeth, a curious lifting 
wrinkle and flattening of 
the nose which showed a 
red expanse of gums. He 
emitted a thick hiss such 
as might come froma giant 
snake. The horse whirled 
and lashed out with his 
heels, missing the badger 
by a wide margin. As the 
horses dashed away a 
battering hoof caved asec 
tion of the roof of Weekin's 
communication tunnel, 
which ran some ten inches 
below the surface to the 
home of a friend. 

The badger proceeded to 
the tiny shaft that housed 
the picket pin. He sniffed 
the entrance, and from far 
down beneath hima defiant 
scolding apprised him of the 








Startled prairie dogs 
straightened with a snap 
and gazed aloft at the great 
bird boring down out of the 
blue with frivhtful velocity 
and headed for the center 
of the village. Weekin 
barked once. A suddenly 
wakened owl near him 
bobbed in honor of the 
darting monarch of the 
skies and screamed a greet- 
ing. Dog Town came back 
from slumber with a rush. 
Frightened dogs sought 
their burrows, 

The jack rabbit roused 
from his doze and made 
two dazed hop A black 
shadow threw him into a 
panic, and he darted off just 
too late. The pirate of the 
air was upon him witha his 
of wings, tipped dizzily and 
struck. The gripping talons 
met in the big jack's. body, 
and he had paid the penalty 
of incautiously napping in 
the open. The dogs crept 
to their doors to see a huge 
golden eagle moving off 
with the luckless jack dan- 
gling limply from the mur- 
derous claws, his labored 
flapping in sharp contrast 
to the graceful sweep of his 
downward rush of an in- 
stant past. The hawk 
screamed congratula- 
tions as his lord passed 
above his perch. The big 
red shoulder pite hed from 
the snag and soared low 
across the flats toward the 
distant line of cottonwood 
A huge black raven took up 
the lookout point on the 
snag so recently deserted 
by the bawk. 

The little owls were rav- 
enous after the brief siesta, 
and set forth to duplicate 
the eagle’s feat. Weekin’ 
pups darted down the bur 
row as a hungry owl hoy 
ered four feet overhead and 
glared down at them with 
great terrifying eyes, but 
the old dog held his ground. 
The sun was hot on the ter 
rapin’s armored back, and 
he resumed his aimless jour- 
ney. The ow! wheeled 








fact that the little squirrel 
wasat home. The invader’s 


Merety by Way of Warning Him to Steer Clear of Her Young, the Mother Thumped Out the Danger Sign. 
Three Times She Repeated This Move 





toward the movement and 
(Continued on Page 178) 
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By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, mée Grant 


READ recent the t chapter of his 

memo vritten | i small boy friend 

of ( Hle de bed with enthusiasm 
the dav whe borr how well he 
remembered ter and mother were 
Wa eg ‘ of } beautiful home 
wher father came out of the house and 
at ed to them the safe arrival of the 
ne member of the famil himself? 

M memor aoe not run bach o far 
as his, and it is from the many tellings of 
r" favorite stor n very early vouth that 
|] learned of a brave and handsome boy 
who when he was twelve or thirteen ran 
awa from choo! three times the first 
time to join his father at the front, who 
promptly returned him to hi teachers; 
a second time, secretly, to join the soldiers 
of his father’s army, and to be found 
among them by a staff officer who brought 
him into the general's camp. There the 
boy was reprimanded and again sent to his 
studies, only to join the army a third time 
just before Vicksburg Finally the father, 
won by his son's intense sportiness and his 





adoration for the general himself, kept the 


young soldier with him; let him fit himself 
after that into the stress and strain and 
hardship of the camp of a commander who 
lived more uncomfortably than anyone 
about him A pony was found, however, 


At night father and son 
; or the boy lay half asleep, 
who walked 
or who pondered over maps, 
battles campaigns, 
itting down to write his orders for 


ind an extra cot 
slept side by side 
conscious of the silent man 
up and down 
planning and 
later still 
the morrow’ 

By day father and forth for in- 
or to some point from which the 
general was to watch and guide the fight. 
Always Seemingly this 
big-hearted, never in the 
way of the cemmander, and the latter late 
in life often told with delight of the courage 
the cheerful acceptance of dis- 


coming 
action 

on rode 
pectior 
they were together 


devoted boy was 


under fire, 


comfort shown by his young partner in the 
gure of war 

‘Fred never knew what it was to be 
afraid,’ my grandfather would say with a 


had finished 
memory re- 
time 


tone of quiet triumph when he 


telling some little incident hi 


tained of Vicksburg iege and the 


after it Fred didn’t like my grandfather's 
table, though, and he used to go off and 
mess with the troops by way of variety 


Among these men he gained a popularity 
kept through all his life. On his side he learned 
with an affection which never changed. 


ometimes 
which he 
to love the soldier 


My Father's Early Life 


YY HIS father’s side he entered Vicksburg, on the Fourth 

) of July, 1863; from then on he remained at the front, and 
when in 1865 peace came, the boy of fifteen had two years 
of steady campaigning to his credit, with a fund of experi- 
ence which aged him, but also was of great service through 
his later career, After the war followed a year of hard 
preparatory study and the young veteran entered West 
Point. The discipline at the academy was hard, doubtless, 
on anyone who had roamed over battlefields, and high 
this particular cadet in hot water, but his 
excellence at mathematics with a talent for all that con- 
cerned horses and drill, shooting and other military work 
helped him to win his pardon always and he finally came 
through West Point all right 

As General Sherman's aide-de-camp a trip to Europe gave 
the full-fledged second lieutenant his first view of foreign 
lands, and he had the interesting experience of being in 
France just after the Franco-Prussian War, of visiting the 
Near East, and from there going into the Caucasus, stay- 
ing at Tiflis with the the Grand Duke Michael, 
son of Emperor Nicholas I and younger brother of Alexan- 
der If. From Tiflis the viceroy sent his guest north with 
one of his own aides-de-camp, who was to make the trip as 
a special messenger, carrying reports to the emperor. To- 
gether the two young officers hurried across Russia’s vast 
steppes toward Moscow, watching the mysterious beauty 
of the plains stretching out on each side of their traveling 


spirits kept 





viceroy 








consisting of the President of the United 
States and many of the latter’s distinguished 
followers and friends, all come to see the 
young officer married. The sun shone and 
music played for the simple ceremony, 
which was most homelike in spite of the 
brave show of historic names and beautiful 
faces. 

Our bridal couple soon went to live at the 
White House, from where young Colonel 
Grant made his long expeditions westward 
as before. In the capital, as in Chicago, 
the bride was a much-admired favorite. 
Two winters passed, and in June, 1876, in a 
small quiet room, its windows looking out 
under the great portico of the President's 
mansion, a first child was born, an unusually 
large baby, thirteen pounds of chubby 
health— myself. 


My First Reception 


ANY years later I returned to the White 

House for the first time since my baby- 
hood, and President McKinley was kind 
enough to escort me upstairs, so I might 
see the room which had been my first home 
| found the simple dignity of undecorated 
walls and high ceilings attractive, and the 
view out into the shady garden a delight. 
I fancied I was lucky to start life so well. 
\ first child of much-loved parents, and a 
first grandchild of such grandparents as 
were Ulysses S. Grant and his wife, was 
bound to be much spoiled and petted—and 
many were the tales told me of my baptism, 
when named Julia for my Grant grand 
mother, and with my godparents, Mrs 
Honoré and the President, I was christened 
in the great East Room by Dr. John P. 
Newman, pastor of the Methodist churc! 
which my Grandfather Grant attended. A 
small party—the family, a few intimate 
friends and the cabinet about. It 
was my début in official life. 

Shortly after this my beautiful maternal 
grandmother-godmother made me with her 
own fair hands a soft baby dress of mul! 
and old Valenciennes laces, set together 1h 
quaint patterns imagined by herself, en 
broidered and hemstitched in the doing 
For gala occasions a pair of bracelets, soft 
woven ribbons of gold with tiny blue hearts 


stood 








General Grant and His Family in 1865 


carriage. The only noises were the beating hoofs of troika 
horses and the music of their bells. Nights passed when 
our travelers slept in post houses by the wayside, or 
accepted the gentle hospitality of amiable men and women, 
anxious to help and welcome strangers— weeks of changing 
impressions these, too picturesque to be fatiguing ever. 
Then a stay in Moscow, whence Russia’s one and only 
railroad took them to St. Petersburg. 

Here again the good-looking young officer received a 
warm welcome. Grand Duke Michael had warned his 
wife, and the Grand Duchess Olga Feodorowna—born a 
princess of Baden—received the stranger with typical 
hospitality, making him at home in her palace on the 
quay. Her guest never forgot the delight of his visit and 
he believed always in Russia’s future greatness above all 
other European nations. 

Returning home in 1872, he actively fought Indians in 
our Far West, took part in the work of government 
surveying parties in Montana, and out in the dry Arizona 
deserts lived for a time the adventurous poetic life of the 
opening Far West. 

He became attached to the staff of General Sheridan, 
stationed in Chicago. There, in 1874, he met a young girl 
fresh from her graduation at the Convent of Georgetown, 
where she had carried off first honors, and very pretty. 
Rapidly a romance developed. He was twenty-four, she 
twenty, when they were married in October, 1874. The 
country home of Mr. and Mrs. Honoré was the frame of a 
brilliant scene. The bride’s parents represented Chicago’s 
best and most constructive element, and the bride, hersister 
and her mother were all of rare individual beauty and charm. 
General Sheridan and his whole staff in gala uniform 
were there, and the bridegroom was upheld by a group 





hanging from them, and a wee ring with a 
diamond like a pin point, completed the 
list of gifts Christmas brought me. 

I was decked out in these for the event of the season 
the President’s New Year’s reception, 1877. I sat in my 
nurse’s arms there and behaved with calm dignity, I heard 
years afterward, while diplomats and legislative officers 
with their wives passed by, saluting the President, Mrs. 
Grant, and then touching gently the White House baby, 
admiring my rosy cheeks and fine feathers. Some of the 
foreigners even kissed my fat hand in courtly fashion, 
before they passed on to the other ladies and gentlemen, 
who completed the family and cabinet in the receiving line. 

I am sorry not to remember what must have vastly 
pleased me—the beauty of the surroundings and the soft 
glimmering lights, the pretty gowns and jewels, and the 
uniforms and decorations of that great throng; also, the 
interesting faces of great Civil War heroes, or of men who 
with my grandfather had done the work of reconstruction 
in the days following the fight. But I only know all this 
by hearsay, and the first scenes I remember myself are 
quite different. 

My personal recollections begin in a room which I could 
walk across. It was white with a blue carpet, some vague 
toys stood round, and a fire burned on the hearth with a 
wire screen between it and me, impossible to get through 
There was a clock on the chimney which ticked, and from 
which others could judge it was my bedtime. On each 
side of the clock stood a straight turquoise-blue vase, glass 
or china, shiny, rather broad, and with a pink rose painted 
on its center space. It was a matter of supreme interest to 
me to know what was inside those vases. I always looked 
up at them from below, and I wanted to look down from 
above. I think I couldn’t clearly explain my desire about 
them; anyhow, no one ever understood, till finally one day 
my maternal grandfather came to see me. He and I stood 
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do you want grandpa to lift you up and let you touch the already installed my Grandfather and Grandmother 


jars?” Grant, freshly arrived from their journey round the 
Up I was swung to his shoulder, and from there held world. All about was a great sea of faces— men’s 

above the blue vases. I gazed down at last in deep aston- andwomen’s. Torches, quantities of them, burned, 

ishment into their depths; and there was nothing but the flashed up and smoked; flickered down, throwing 

flat white bottom to be seen. It was a great disappoint- changing lights on faces which to my child’s 

ment, though I don’t know what I expected to find. imagination looked wild with excitement. As / 





Another important event of that same period occurred a matter of fact, the owners were just then 
one day when my mother caught her finger in the nursery receiving a national hero with all the en- 
doorway and gave a little ery. My father came in hur- thusiasm they could display. Every mouth 
riedly, kissed her and the finger, and helped to put a wet was open and hurrah after hurrah filled 
handkerchief on it, while I stood by and watched with inter- the air about as completely as the illumi- 
est. I hadn’t known before that grown-ups ever got hurt. nated faces filled my horizon. ‘‘Grant! 

Then we moved into another house, about which I re- Grant! Welcome Grant!” “‘ Hurrah for 
member more. First of all the move itself was of vast Grant!” “Hurrah! Grant! Grant!” 
interest, and the discussions as to where my bed and where My grandfather sat absolutely quiet 
my toys would stand and how the pet canary and my in his place, amid bedlam let loose, but | 
favorite doll would travel across Chicago gave me a feeling for the first time I remember the depth | 
of adventure. Soon after the move came my third birth- and power of his eyes, and how dark 
day, with the first cake I can recall, anda party, consisting they seemed, though they shone. Grand- 

f my young uncle—afterward Judge Lockwood Honoré mamma on the contrary waved her hand 
and my two cousins, Honoré and Potter Palmer. Then and bowed and smiled. She was delighted 
memories pile up rapidly. Trips up and down stairs alone and expressed her delight to her husband, 
gave me opportunities for new discoveries, till one day one to my mother, to everyone 
of my cousins and I rolled down a flight together. My 

ose was injured and in splints and plasters for a time, and 


airs without help were forbidden me. ~ - — 














Welcoming President Grant 


NV Y WINDOWS looked into the yard of an orphan asy 
4 lum, and Nurse Bridget threatened me with bringing 
in one of these poor children to replace me when I was 
naughty. I went to table with my parents and took part 
in the conversation—and I watched and admired my 
mother’s embroidery and the water colors which my father 
painted in the evenings. For many years, till the Russian 
Revolution brought about its destruction in our home, a 
little picture of a green field with a brown rock, occupied 
by three vague white-and-reddish cows, hung on my sitting- 
room wall, recalling these old days of my childish pleasure 
in my father’s play-hour productions. My contribution 
to the family circle’s life was reciting Mother Goose and 
kindred poems, and I felt extremely important in the 
encouragement and praise my efforts drew from my select 
audience 

My father went away for quite a time to go round the 
world; and mamma and I kept house by ourselves with 
frequent visits to my cousins or my grandmother. A 
Christmas tree, an excursion and picnic on the sandy 
beach of Lake Michigan—stay fast in my mind. 

Then we left for the West. I recall suddenly being 
waked up and dressed in the night on a train, which moved 

















































Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant and Her 
Daughter Julia 






Just as I was handed in to my mother, 
very frightened by the noise, the vast 
crowd lurched forward and seemed to be 
upon us. Hats and hands were waved 
wildly. If possible the cheering in- 
creased, and shouts of ‘“‘Move on! 
Start!” ‘‘Unspan those horses! We'll 
draw the carriage! Wait!” ‘Hurrah, 
hurrah forGrant! Grant! Grant!” rent 
the air again and again More and 
more panic-stricken, I hid my head on 
my mother’s lap, and it took some en 
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couragement to make me look abou 
But I was just regaining my nerve wher 
a sympathetic person in the crowd, whicl 


again 







was closer than ever to us, stretched out a 
hand and touched me. With a shriek I col 
lapsed in my mother’s arms, and after that 
saw nothing more. I was reproached, and my 
eyes were wiped and my nose blown, and though I 
hadn’t the bravery to look about, by the time we 
reached our destination I had recovered, and could 
be taken out of the carriage and into the hotel lobby 
We had arrived and my torture was over, but for a 
long time I felt ashamed, and it was a considerable relief 
to feel that most of the grown-ups didn’t seem to hold my 
bad behavior up against me 
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in front of the fireplace hand in hand, and I expressed as_ slowly amid crowds. It stopped, and I was picked up and carried _ 
best I could my urgent curiosity. out in someone’s arms from our car to a large open carriage 
With joy I heard him say: ‘“‘ Why, Lord bless me, honey, The latter’s top was down, and on the back seats were 






































Jutia Grant 
in 1880 







Nearly forty years afterward, at the time of the Bolshe 
vik uprisings in Russia, I saw enormous crowds which 
strained everyone's nerves, and I was as much frightened 
as anybody; but even in 1917 I was less routed by pa 
than I felt myself to be when that great hearty American 
crowd shouted its welcome to my quiet grandfather at 
Colorado Springs on his return from his triumphant trip 
round the world. 









Making Friends With My Grandparents 





E STAYED there a while, and in the hotel grown-ups 

and babies led much the same life. I made friends 
with these grandparents whom I didn’t remember; and 
attached myself to both. Grandmamma was delightful; she 
let me come to see her dress, allowed me to touch all her 
dainty clothes, and even to try on a ribbon now and then 
while in a special corner I found there was a little box or jar 
kept always half hidden. Only she and I knew the secret 
and somehow the supply of goodies to be found there 
was inexhaustible and varied: cookies, dried prunes, small 
apples, peppermints, and so on, followed one another, each 
better than the last, and always leaving me eager for to 
morrow’s surprise. Grandmamma was gay, and knew 
poetry and stories, and was a human, sunny friend, and a 
sympathizer to the little people about, most of all to her 
small namesake, first—and then the only one—of the new 
generation. 

With my grandfather my relations were quite different 
He wasn’t exactly gay, and I don’t remember his laughing 
ever, but the talk between us was very interesting He 
always took me seriously. I felt promoted and inclined to 
live up to my new situation as his companion and friend 
Sometimes he would pinch my ear or my cheek and say 
softly, ‘Juliana Johnson, don’t you ery"; and it rather 
teased me. But generally he held my pudgy dimpled hand 





on the palm of his, and we learned to count the fingers and 
the dimples together; sometimes I made a mistake and 
sometimes he did so, letting me correct him And he 
taught me cat cradle with a string. We walked together 
hand in hand, silent, frequently, but at other moment 
talking of our surroundings, and he called me habitually 
‘my pet” or “my big pet,”’ which made me very proud 
I wasn't at all afraid of | im, for he had a charming yentie 
way of acting always, and though his face wus most 
yrave, now and then a sudden gleam lit up the eyes and 
made them seem to smile in answer to my chatter 

After the little stay at Colorado Springs we all traveled 
together up to Galena, and I overcame my fear of crowd 
for they were at every station shouting their welcome t 
us, hurrahing and waving. The people would surround my 


window and give me flowers or ask me for one of those I 

had, “for a souvenir,’ they said. They made me tell 

them things and then would laugh and applaud, and I 

grew to feel I was very important to the party, and that 
(Continued on Page 129 
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THE STYLE 


SURPRISING number of the pleasant 
tories of the world begin at lunch, Lunch 
is in fact a good idea every day. It is an 

even better idea if it can be taken at Blank’s 
New York be of about 
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sardonically at the lady and at each other. Of 
course at such moments one feels proud to be a 
man. ‘Women wouldn’t wear such hats if they 
had any sense of humor,” I said. 

“Why drag in humor?’ 
my companion slowly rose 


’ 





three courses and—to my 
tuste be accompar ied by 
a light white wine Wher 
ever thi uggestion may 
lee printed, = % written 
before July 1, 1919, so no 


disrespect of the law is in 
volved 

Such being my simpk 
tastes as to the midday 
meal, it is not strange that 
I seated myself that day a 
Arthur Hatch’s guest at a 
small corner table, well 
placed to afford a view of 
the room, with definite 
satisfactior 

The existence of an a 
istant professor of social 
ciences at Harvard dos 
not include regularly much 
lunching upon this high and 
frivolous plané A fort 
night in New York is for 
me—ah,somuch more than 
a fortnight in New York a 
you New Yorkers under 
tand it! I come very close 
to forgetting economies, the 
ocialistic future and the 
reconstruction of the world 
us I lecture upon them in 
Cambridge, and almost con 
sider the world as | survey 
it —-andlunchinit— already 
adequate ly constructed 
And yet the Londoner who 
says that the bus driver’ 
holiday is always to sit on 
the front seat of a bus and 
ee another driver drive 
has hit at the truth for all 
of us 

I do not of course haunt 
classrooms and listen to 
lectures by my miserable 
confréres But into the 
very gayest of my gayetie 
wmehow the social sciences 
have often intruded. They 
dress gayly, as for a ma 
querade of course. They 
too are on a holiday, and 
if they perform experi 
ments it is in the epirit of 
blithe adventure they ex 
ecute wild fantasies upon 
the theme of my lectures 
Yet experience seems to 
teach me nothing. When 
the hors-d’ ©uvres - arrived 
that day 
small silver dishes upon a 


n about fifteen 








to the occasion. ‘‘Why 
not say if they had any 
sense?”’ 

The waiter just then 
brought a very handsome 
truite saumonée, sauce verte, 
and I should have been in- 
clined to quit the subject. 
But Arthur hung to it. J 
have noexplanation beyond 
the supposition that he 
very rarely started on even 
as mildly original a train of 
thought as this, and so 
found it agreeable. Little 
enough could he guess that 
his whole future hung in 
the balance. Had he known 
he might have let well 
enough alone in this matter 
of hats. 

“Now the prettiest wom- 
an in this whole room is 
of course Eva Morpont. 
But, I ask you, would you 
know it?” 

I sat up at once. The 
mere name of Mrs. Morpont 
suggested all that was pret- 
tiest and wittiest in New 
York; all that was gayest 
and most elegant, most 
famous and most fashion- 
able. Indeed an uncrowned 
queen! I could scarcely 
have maintained that I 
knew her, but an introduc- 
tion had once been said 
over us. I had twice, as it 
were, touched the hem of 
her garment, and I was her 
devoted slave. And yet 
there she sat, on her lovely 
head not the crown which 
belonged there, but what 
seemed a mere great plain 
cube of black velvet—a 
huge, ugly square box with 
no trimming whatever un- 
less it was a thin line of 
what may have been a 
ruffle which ran round 
where the brim would have 
been had the thing been 
human. 

“It seems a pity,”’ I ad- 
mitted. 

“Who sets the styles?” 
asked Arthur. 

“T should think that a 
leader of fashion like Mrs 
Morpont could set the 








large tray and I set myself 
to selecting from them, I 
recognized nothing to indicate the beginning of history. 

Instead, as I raised a glass of Dubonnet, iced and its 
sweetness slightly corrected by a touch of the juice of the 
lime an invention of Arthur's own—and drank my host’s 
health, I thought— if I may correctly be said to have 
indulged in thought at all—that his health stood little in 
need of our or anyone else drinking to it. I thanked the 
Lord that I had from college days preserved so handsome, 
so good-natured, so genial a friend; so ignorant, too, of all 
the distressing facts indicating that the world has gone 
awry which filled my lectures and tormented many of my 
working days 

Arthur's mind was virgin of all knowledge of the social 
ciences, though adequately equipped with an acquaint- 
ance with all the sports and with all the arts needed to 
make life in either Fifth Avenue or Broadway tolerable. 
He enjoyed New York to the full without ever growing 
He would, for example, probably have 
given me lunch at the Racquet that day had I not, as he 
put it, thirsted for blood and insisted on a restaurant with 
music and confusion and pretty women. I called his atten- 


excited about it 


tion espec ially to two ladies 





When She Came in, With Her Proud Dark Head 
Lifted High in the Way I Now Kaow So Well, All 
I Could Think of Was That She Was Like an Eagle 


» “For an assistant—whatever you are,—-you are a fair 
picker,”’ said Arthur in compliment to my taste. ‘“‘ Those 
are Mrs. Freddie Lance, who is the last word on Long 
Island, and Teresa McLane, who is the first and last word 
in the show at the Princess. Yes, some fair assistant 
picker.” 

“Oh, I can still tell a pretty woman when I see one,” I 
boasted easily 

“Can you?"’ mused my companion enigmatically, 
almost darkly. “That is more than I can always do nowa- 
days. I don’t suppose that I’ve any special call to register 
a personal complaint, but honest, the hats they wear 
nowadays i. 

We gazed about. The styles are really appalling if you 
look at them in cold blood. Near by a bright scarlet feather 
was ‘fixed upon a so-called hat at an angle which brought 
it down below the brim and in front of the occupant’s face, 
obscuring completely an eye, which—to try to judge by its 
mate — might have been fit to look at. Arthur and I gazed 





styles herself if she wanted 
to.” 

“It is a pity she don’t,”’ rejoined Arthur emphatically if 
not in quite the best grammar. 

What followed was probably my fault. Indeed I hope it 
was. I should like to take credit for the whole of what hap- 
pened I held my glass, un petit Chablis, meditatively for a 

noment before I drank from it. 

“T wish you could find out how to change the styles,’ 
said I. “It would give you a useful occupation in life, 
Arthur, and some way of spending your silly fortune.” 
He grinned. ‘“ You might at any rate ask Mrs. Morpont 
if she won’t start a decent fashion—that is, if you have 
any influence with her.” 

He blushed slowly. It was quite obvious that, like a hugs 
good-natured cub, he admired her enormously—or more. 
But his embarrassment was voiced in a characteristic New 
Yorkish, twentieth-century way: 

“Oh, I assure you I have a great deal of influence with 
her—much more than Jack Morpont anyway. Shall we go 
over and ask her about hats?” 

“You wouldn’t dare to,” I insinuated. 

There was a pause before the waiter might legitimately 
be expected to reappear with stew dl’Irlandoise. Arthur rose 
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and crossed to Mrs. Morpont’s table. History had begun, 
and I started in its trail. 

Mrs. Morpont was lunching with Mrs. Ferris and Miss 
Talbot Fram and Eustace Henry and two British officers 
on some mission here and was amiability itself. 

“What she sees in those fellows ” Arthur muttered, 
and then he pulled himself together for his task. 

“‘T hope you won’t mind, Eva, if I say something serious 
to you,” he began 

“T’m delighted.”” She smiled bewilderingly. ‘I don’t 
think you’ve ever said anything serious to me, Arthur 
that is, not before witnesses. What the man is in private 
of course ’ she went on, turning to one of the Kng- 
lishmen 

“A woman like you,” Arthur interrupted her, “has a 
duty to the community.” 

The phrase in Arthur’s mouth was strange and arrest- 
ing, She fixed him with an astonished wide blue eye, in 
the depths of which, however, mischief lurked. 

“You can set an example. You can set the styles—in— 
well, in hats, for instance.” 

“The styles in hats, Arthur, my dear, are usually set in 
Paris,”’ she explained as to a child. “‘ But it’s sweet of you 
to think I could set them. Perhaps I could, though,” she 
conceded, as if wishing to make the conversation pleasant. 

“Then you ought to. What you are wearing now vid 

She turned to him sharply. But though I was myself 
somewhat terrified, he went on: 

‘“‘What you are 
wearing now is — it 


“Mr. Hatch doesn’t like it. 
so simple.”’ 

She put the hat back on her head. It had been an agree- 
able episode, you must admit, and unusual in a public res- 
taurant. Now Mrs. Morpont turned to me. 

“What is it all about? Is poor dear Arthur insane?’ 

“He wished the styles in hats were different and I told 
him to try to change them. He has youth and energy 
and a large fortune. I thought it would give him an 
occupation.” 

“It would,” assented the lady. ‘But it can’t be done. 
At least not by a person like Arthur, who has never done 
anything in the world.” 

“T hate to have you say that about me,” Arthur said 
really angrily. 

“You're a spoiled child. There isn’t anything in life that 
you’ve ever wanted that you haven’t had, is there?”’ 

He gazed at her an instant rather intently. 

“Oh, I don’t think I'd go as far as that,” he said slowly. 
And I thought she flushed ever so little, though I wasn’t 
quite certain. 

“Oh, of course I meant anything in reason,”’ she said 
softly. 

Then Miss Talbot Fram intervened. 

“I know a perfectly sure way of controlling the styles,” 
she asserted. ‘‘Mamma’s hats are always absolutely 
wrong. If Mr. Hatch can induce her to wear anything it’s 
doomed as a fashion.”’ 


Now the thing’s perfect 





really is awful, Eva.” | 

“Oh, my poor, dear 
good Arthur!”’ she 
murmured in super 
honeyed tones. ‘It’ 
to-day’s fashion 
straight from Henri 
Tapdel’s. By to-night 
every shopgirl in New 
York may have one 
like it, but to-day—at 
least till tea time—he 
assured me it would 
be unique.” 

“IT should hope so 
blurted out Arthur, 
flushed with the en 
counter. 

‘Why don’t you 
like it?’ she asked, far 
too gently. 

“*st"s it’s too 
plain.” 

Her eyes sparkled. 
I saw that she knew 
better than any of us 
just how preposterous 
was the gear she wore 
upon her head. 

“T was afraid ir 
stead that it was over- 








trimmed,’’ she 
remarked judicially. 

And then, rather to 
the amazement of such 
as saw the episode, 
she slowly put up her 
arms, unpinned the 
thing and took it off. 
Her hair had lights in 
it something between 
red and gold, and the 
ripples— but this is no 
record of my personal 
admiration of the 
ravishing creature. 
Let us attend to the 
hat. It was, as we had 
seen it from afar, just 
a plain black velvet 
box with a thin line of 
braid or something 
about a quarter of an 
inch wide round the 
lower edge, where the 
opening for the head 
was. 

“Ves, Talbot,” Mrs. 
Morpont continued, 
turning to Miss Fram, 
“it is overloaded.” 

And then with a fish 
fork she suddenly rip- 
ped: this edging and 
tore it off all round. 














“Take this away,” = — . 
she said to the as- 
tonished waiter. 


Corma's Was Indeed Alt One Coutd Have Hoped For. There Was There a Gotden and Perfumed Duck, Just as 


One Had Read About in the Sunday Supplements 


Everyone laughed. It was like hearing blasphemy to 
listen to such talk about the majestic Mrs. Grenville Fram 
But Mrs. Morpont was still vaguely irritated by the whole 
episode, 

“Don't try to meddle with what doesn't concern you, 
Arthur. You may take it from me, my dear friend, that 
you'll fail. If you can change or control the style in 
hats ti 

“For how long, Eva? quite in the manner of a n 
asking a bet at the Racquet 

“For six months.” 

“And precisely what do you mean by changing and cor 
trolling the sty tg 

“Oh,” she answered, “‘I don’t mean that you couldn't 
get Mrs. Barfax or some cat to wear things different from 
mine. And of course there are fools who il wear anything 
at a place like this. The style in New York is what every 
body wears—every body, really, I meat That's the style 

“If I can change that, what then, Eva?”’ 

“Oh, I'll eat my hat,” she replied laughing] Yes, tl 
one. And,” 
ful, masterful fellow, Arthur, I'm quite sure I'd fall in love 
with you.” 


e 


he went on lightly, ‘‘you’d be such a wonder 


“Statistics prove,”’ I mused, once we were back at our 
table, “that the averag 
United States is nine hundred and eighteen dellars,”’ or 
“Tf,” L went on, “we leave 


re income of an inhabitant of the 


I forget now 


whatever it was 

you five times as much 

to live on as the aver 

ize inhabitant, how 

much besides have 
you? 

‘Don’t be vulgar 
napped Arthur. “I’ve 
1 good deal Why 

‘Il was trying to 


how much 


gure out 
you could spend set 
ting the style 

‘Il haven't told you 
I was going to set the 
tyles, son.”’ 

‘Mrs. Morpont said 
ou couldn't,” I re 
marked dryly, “and 
of course I knew that 
bet was a joke 

Are these the tacti 
one 1s supposed toem 
ploy merely with cat 
like and tortuou 
woman? They wor! 
sometimes with oper 
faced and incorrupt 
ible man. We sat 
silently over the stew 
Ww ich, by the way 
vas excellent An 
then Arthur spoke 
meditatively 

‘I wonder wha 
kind of a Vine thi 
Henri Tapdel i 

‘Don't know 
Why?” 
“IT onl hought 
perhaps I'd have a 
talk to him about the 

le He might be 
amenable tk 


But I don know al 





an milliners and uf 


he should prove to be 
a handsome, gentle 
creature witt 
bleondined hair I'n 
ifraid I might puncl 


him in the jaw 





He much more 
el to be a i 
black Alsatia Jew 
| d, “wit the 
rongest domestic 
feeling and at least 
ix children Sut 
Henri may not be the 
king after all | seen 
to have heard of ver 
important female 
n the hat trade 


Wouldn't it be plea 
inter to tackle one o 
hem? 

Arthur allowed 
would 





Continued on 
Page 173 
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Clipping the Wim 
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By Bemedict Crowell, Former fisst. Secretary of War, and Donald Wilhelm 


N 1908 the Wa 
Department 
officially er 


red upon gov 

mental deve 

pment ofaviatior 
| the purchase of 
ne airplane. Ih 
he decade follow 
vy, pre wu to 





th the result 
that wher the 
emervyency came 
wehad noone who 
knew a great deal 

wut flying 

We then a 
sured our elve 
that we could 
master fh ing by 
spending money 
That did not 
work. In making 
the attempt the 
major reasons for national disappointment were two: We 
had no one in the government service who knew much 
about aviation, and we had an ineffective governmental 
plan. Nevertheless, sheerly by imitating as far as we could 
the lines laid down by Europe we developed more aviators 
than any other nation had, and in a few directions made 
great progress; in other directions more or less progress 
At least we had the 
vision of America winning the war with wings 





in comparison with that of Europe 


Aviation a Dying Industry 


UT with the emergency over, though it demonstrated 

) to the conclusive satisfaction of Europe that aviation is 
a part of national defense equal in importance—or superior, 
to armies and navies, we quit the 
lines laid down by Europe. But in striking out on our own 
we perfected no governmental plan of our own. Almost 
every one of our governmental departments has proven, 
or practicable use for aircraft. Their worth has been 
demonstrated in the mail service and in forest patrol. 
They have been used successfully in our fisheries; and, on 
a small scale, by the Bureau of Entomology, to locate the 
boll weevil and the Japanese beetle. Also they offer prom- 
ise in making, or in adjusting down to date, coast and 


some authorities insist 


other maps 

Moreover, we have far greater natural usages for the new 
As surely as fogs and rains 
discourage and sunshine encourages flying, we have far 


transportation than Furope 








assumed tremen- 
dous proportions 
during the war, is 
now a dying in- 
dustry. 

The fault is the 
fault of plan, 
which fact makes 
our plight all the 
more regrettable. 
And that fault in 
this instance il- 
lustrates interest- 
ingly a vast deal 
of the malfunc- 
tioning of our 
Government. In 
short, that old 
rule of business 
management to 
the effect that 
waste, duplication, 
general disorder 
and disagreement 
always follow on 
faulty planis dem- 
onstrated clearly. 
One result, vital 
to aviation, is 
that the 15,000 
navigating officers 














Interior of L«72,German Zeppelin Intended to Bomb 
New York. Above —German Dernier, Ail Metal 


better weather. And we have far greater distances, between 
cities, along coast lines, and far greater areas. Neverthe- 
less, though past question our national safety depends 
upon industrial development of aviation, as well as upon 
development of personnel, our aviation industry, which 


trained, who con- 
stitute at least a 
third of all the trained pilots and observers in the world, 
are scattered. Only a trifling percentage of them are en- 
gaged in any way with civilian flying—only three or four 
per cent, Gen. William Mitchell, the chief of the Training 
and Operations Group, Army Air Service, estimated. Only 
a few thousand, he said, are in the Reserve Corps. And 
there are not that many in the Army. The great bulk 
of the 15,000 officers trained received only pilot training, 
not service in war. But these men constituted the great- 
est asset we had, since air training for all purposes is in its 
major aspects the same. 


Trained Pilots Scattered 


OR every reason then, particularly when it is considered 

that only a few years’ absence from the air more or less 
disqualifies a flier, it would seem desirable in every possible 
way to preserve the usefulness— in case of an emergency 
of these 15,000. 

That is not being done. They are getting no training; 
they are as airmen going into desuetude. And worse still, 
the morale of the airmen in both the army and the navy 
air services is going from bad to worse. 

One reason for this condition is due to the character of 
the birdman himself. He is a creature of a breed new to 
the Army and the Navy. Usually he is young; always he 
is the product of individual as distinguished from mass 
training, such as is given the old lines of the Army and the 
Navy. He does not disguise his individuality. After all 
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German Fokkers Taken Over by Our Government After the Armistice 
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his point of view is to him the great reality, and accord- 
ingly he demonstrates—rightfully no doubt—his obses- 
sion that since aviation is a new science only those who 
have applied it know anything about it. In other 
words, he insists that the war demonstrated that a 
trained infantryman, let us say, can command artillery 
and a trained artillery officer can command infantry or 
cavalry, but not aviators. He says, in short, that the 
basie training for officers of all the old branches of the 
line, like training on a battleship, is more or less dis- 
tinctive, exactly as is training for the air. And he goes 
further and insists that in no instance abroad did any 
old-line officer successfully command airmen; on the 
other hand the instances of demoralization or disaster 
incurred by attempts to do so by such officers would 
fill a book. 


Cld Line Cfficers and Birdmen 


HUS, to cite one instance and to illustrate the all- 

important necessity of accepting the birdman as by 
nature he is, one army flier—the first observation officer 
to take an American observation plane over the German 
lines, who fought through three of the great battles and 
was downed and captured in the Argonne—says that 
during the fight at St.-Mihiel a commanding officer 
ordered observation planes attached to his corps for 
local duty to cross the German lines, strike back 
thirty kilometers and photograph Metz, one of the 
most powerful fortifications in Europe. 

‘‘The dis- 
tance,”’ he says, 


















was a plane. He simply did not know the difference 
between planes. 

‘Men from one of those branches going on such an 
expedition would have had the ground under them 
anyway. But an airman hasn't anything under him 
but air. When he’s winged usually he's as good as dead, 
unless he has a chance to use a parachute. Incidentally, 
toward the end of the war when a German airman wa 
winged very often he came down nicely with a para 
chute. Parachutes were recommended for us. We 
are just getting them. The air service does not seem 
to appreciate how we feel about things like that. The 
director has never had flying experience; neither has hi 
executive assistant; nor the head of the administrative 
group; nor the head of the supply group. We say to 
ourselves, ‘Here we are, two years after we have had 
access to all German military secrets, and parachute 
are just being issued to army fliers.’” 


The Red Tape Entanglements 


*DROBABLY it will be some time before parachute 
have gone through the mill of recormmendation, ex 
perimentation, purchase and delivery in all the different 
branches of aviation. Instead of one responsible head 
able to order that all government fliers shall be equipped 
at once with parachutes, it will be many months before 
the steps in all the various services are made 
There are at least twenty different governmental 
agencies dealing with aviation—that is, using aviation 
or concerned 
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one wits or at 
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“was not at all af 
prohibitive, but 
the planes at- 
tached to this 
corps for local 
duty no more f " 
could have made 
the trip and got 
away with it than 
a draft horse 7 
could win in a by 
running race. 
The major in 
command of 
these local plane: 
remonstrated and 
was told: ‘I’m 
running this 
corps. While I 
am in command oP 
of the air service ; 
attached to this 


corps it will d« b z ~ 
as | order. You 

will go over at Ps 

once and photo Gea 


graph Metz.’ 

‘In despera- 
tion the major 
sought aid from 
air headquarters, 
and the phote 
graphs were pro- 
cured by planes 
qualified for the 
job. But the 
point is that to 








other with it 
cevelopment, mn 
tead of one cer 


tral department 


e whole situa 
n, as there isin 


(jreat Britain, 





tered about in six 
of the depart 


ments orare more 





| and Captain «é 
‘ 4 nl Lavergne, British 
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_ ~ | and French Au 


hés here, 
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igntotexperience 
England and 

France and 

the lessons of e 
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cate must be 








this commanding 


officer a plane Vaux From the Air. Center— Airplane Being Shot Down in Flames. 
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E SAT in the office marked “ Private” at 

the extreme end of the hall, as far from 

the great front office marked ‘ Customers’ 
Room,” where the ordinary clients of J. W. At- 
hiron & Co. lost their money with low proletarian 
manners—as far from that common scene as inside is from 
outside. The private office was permanently reserved for 
the very few who could be trusted about the lair of J. W. 
It served also as a waiting place for people who had mys- 
terious business to transact with him. And a strange pro- 
‘ ion that was! Some came and went in haste, appearing 
once or twice, and never again. Others might call regu- 
larly every day for a week or more, and then vanish 
without trace. Some we knew and some we didn’t. They 
were bankers of high and low repute, Stock Exchange 
gamblers, politicians, railroad presidents and strange, 


: 


ilert men with an air of krowing the criminal code by 
heurt 

Lions, wolves, hyenas, coyotes, reptiles —J.W. saw them 
ill in a room ten feet square, with his own back to the 
ight, making bargains for good and evil in hoarse, dis- 
concerting whispers 

A stock-market manipulator must work with human 
material as he finds it. Much of it is queer and crooked. 
All of it walks with its fingers crossed. And J. W. Atchison 
was the most dreaded, inscrutable, resourceful free ma- 
rauder of his day in that jungle of human activity named 
Wall Street 

Sheep were beneath his notice. Often the deals that 
were incubated in the ten-foot den would in due time 
produce excited and raucous echoes in the Customers’ 
Room out front, where the silly public laid its bets on the 
rise and fall of prices; but that seemed unimportant. 

Almost any serious speculator would have given one leg 
to sit where we were, at the very heart of the game, as you 
would think, in a position to make our own bets from the 
roupier'’s side of the table. We smoked the same cigars 
that J. W. smoked, out of a red humidor as big as a pirate’s 
hest. We passed light comment with him on the state of 
the stock market. We watched prices go up and down as 
he did, when he did, at the ticker by the window over 
looking Trinity churchyard. Only nothing is ever quite 
as you think. It was profitable in a certain small way. 
People were continually seek 
ing our acquaintance and ask 
ing us to lunch + 

Having insisted on the most 
expensive sweet, they would 
inquire casually: “‘Oh, what & 
is J. W. doing in the market?” 

We always said we didn't 
know: and the more we saia 


































we didn't know the more they 
isked us out to eat and the 
choicer was the food 

We didn’t know. That was the 
truth Nobody ever knew We 
believed that J. W. kept one side 
of his own mind in ignorance of 
what the other side did, so « anny 
He used to 
lecture us hoarsely on the moral 
lepravity and utter futility of 
loing that in the stock market 


ind secretive ine was 


which we supposed him to be do 
ng with all his might He liked 
i He would tell us things that 
lid not concern him 
But we were never i 


conhidence 


Pr 
Our status in the pr y : 
but a 


. 


vate office was secure 

anomatou Terry 

vho owned a finar 
al paper that had 

i vogue, or, as they 
1 Wall Street 

i following, because 
e could write with 
air of knowing 
more than he dared 
rint— he was there by 
eason of Riggs. Their 
liking for each other was 
closer than ashirt. Riggs 
was a tube of mercury, 
now suddenly rich, now 
worse than poor again, 
who, in some remote Western 
ransaction never fully under 
tood, had won the durable 
atiection of old Anse Holder 


if, 
ro xAe She 
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And Holder, for reasons nobody knew, was a silent part- 
ner in the business of J. W. Atchison & Co., with a one- 
tenth interest. I was there 

But this is really a story about William McElfatrick 
Twigg. The outwardness of it we saw; the inwardness of 
it we got from Riggs, who got it from Holder, who told it 
to get even with J. W. 

For years beyond the memory of the oldest customer 
in fact, since the first anyone knew of J. W. Atchison & 
Co., Twigg had been chief telegraph operator. As an 
organism he must have aged, yet there had been not the 
slightest visible change of any chemical, spiritual or sar- 
torial nature. He could not scur any more. Time was 
powerless to sweeten him. He had never been sick, he had 
never missed a day, he had never smiled. He was so thin 
you hated to look at him hard. He wore a long dyed mus- 
tache, a massive gold watch chain, thin, soft-toed shoes 
highly polished, and black garments, perfectly representing 
your idea of an anwmic faro-bank dealer with a deadly 
weapon upon him. 

For his job he was perfect. A dull day, with not a breath 
of excitement stirring and all the jungle still, or a day of 
panic and madness, when the Stock Exchange was like a 
menagerie in blood hysterics and you could hear the uproar 
blocks away—they were quite the same to Twigg. There 
he sat at the head of the telegr- ph table, immovable and 
injured, one leg hanging limp over the knee of the other, 
beating a funeral march with the free foot and silently 
keeping order throughout a private-wire system radiating 
from New York to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Waskington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans. 

When all these points were simultaneously sending buy- 
ing orders, selling orders, cancellations, personal messages 
and demands for news about the market, and when at the 
same time the manager of J. W. Atchison & Co.’s wire 
business was trying to reach the branch manager at each 
of those places with word to call on the customers for more 

margin money and take no chances, the jam 
was indescribable. Then was Twigg wonderful. 
He worked with the precision of a loom, sort- 
ing and distributing the messages, indicating 
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“Are You Poorly To-Day, Mr. Twigg?’ 
J. W. Asked With Exaggerated Solicitude 


priorities among them by a crimp in the paper 
as he passed it down the table, often acting on 
his own judgment against that of the manager, 
and never going wrong. Managers came and 
went. Twigg had been there always. At four 
o'clock precisely he rose from his chair and walked away 
with the melancholy disgust of a measuring worm, utter- 
ing no good night, or any word whatever. 

One morning we found him sitting prominently in the 
private office, gazing dourly at the grate fire, very com- 
fortable and quite at ease. Nobody knew what to make 
of it. He had never been seen anywhere outside of the 
wire room. Besides, no employee ever sat in places reserved 
for clients. However, one couldn’t pretend he wasn’t 
there, and as it seemed inappropriate to say nothing, we 
said: ‘‘Good morning, Twigg.” 

He seemed to resent it, perhaps because of some slight 
inflection of surprise in our tone. At any rate he responded 
with a very stiff nod and offered no explanations. 

Then J. W. came in, preoccupied, cross and happy, 
smelling strong of the vile apple-blossom stuff with which 
he invariably anointed himself in the morning when 
particularly excited over the day’s prospects in the stock 
market. For several days he had had the whole jungle in 
a crazy uproar over Wheeling Short Line shares, and he 
himself had been ferocious and unapproachable, as was 
always the case when he was in the ecstatic mood. 

The Wheeling Short Line was a small, fantastically over- 
capitalized connecting railroad. The shares were worthless 
for investment purposes; they paid no dividends. Yet the 
railroad itself was an important link between two great 
trunk lines. For years the shares had been selling at a 
nominal price. Suddenly they rose in a weird manner. 
They fell. They rose again to a higher price than before, 
and the transactions were very heavy. 

Wall Street was busy with rumors. One was that the 
bankers who controlled the property had carelessly allowed 
a majority of the stock to get out of their hands and lie in 
the open market, thinking nobody would bother it, and 
that J. W., having smelled out this fact, was buying up 
control, meaning to hold the bankers up for a high price if 
they wanted it back, as they would, of course, since to lose 
it would seriously affect the fortunes of the two great rail- 
roads connected by this link. He had played that trick 
several times before. Another rumor was that he was 
acting not for himself but for rival bankers, who had 
engaged him to buy up control for their account. 

No one knew anything for sure—no one 
but J. W. himself, and he solemnly declared 
to the public, to us and to Holder, his own 

partner, that he, J. W. 
Atchison, had never 
bought or sold a share 
of Wheeling Short Line 
stock. This disavowal 
really deceived no- 
body. It was what 
Wall Street writers 
euphemistically call a 
technical denial. 

With the weight of 
the truth, whatever it 
was, on his mind and 
conscience, and medi- 
tating goodness knew 
what unexpected dev- 
iltry in the market 
that day, J. W. handed 
off his coat to the por- 
ter, Jim, and was mak- 
ing for his lair to start 
his personal tele- 
phones a-jingling, ap- 
parently oblivious of 
the whole lot of us, 
when his eye lighted on Twigg 
He stopped short and stared at 
him for an instant, then went 
on. Immediately he reappeared 
and stood with his back to the fire, 
looking down upon Twigg; and 
Twigg went on sitting with his legs 
limply crossed, beating the funeral 
' march with the free foot as usual, 
} altogether as unconcerned as if he 
were where he belonged. 

One never knows what will daunt 
the spirit of man. The person most 
feared at that moment in Wall Street 
was apparently nonplused by the 
alabaster effrontery of his own tele- 
graph operator. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Twigg,” he said. 

“Good morning, J. W.,”’ said Twigg, unmoved. 

At that J. W. bolted back to his lair and summoned the 
manager from the front office. We could hear him asking 
hoarsely: ‘‘What’s the matter with Twigg?” 

The explanation was that an aunt had died leaving 
Twigg a sum of money, and that by his own sour leave and 
howdy-do he had ceased to be an employee of J. W. 
Atchison & Co., and was instead a client, with the unasked 
privilege of sitting in the private office. The money was 
a mere shoe string—only twenty thousand dollars, 

Nothing happened—that is, nothing that we expected 
to happen. J. W. made the menagerie howl until lunch 
time, eased off in the afternoon, paid no more heed to 
Twigg and went 
home early. 

The next morn- 
ing we saw on the 
mantel over the 
fireplace a glass of 
water and a bottle 
of red pills. These 
were Twigg’s. He 
took two of the 
pills every hour. 

“Feeling alittle 
bit off?" we asked. 

He nodded his 
head. 

On the third 
day the pills were 
changed to brown, 
and twice Twigg 
called his doctor 
from one of the 
closed telephone 
booths at the side 
of the room. 

“Are you worse, 
Mr. Twigg?” we 
asked. But he si- 
lently resented 
our solicitude 

It became 
chronic. Twigg 
took his pills reg- 
ularly by his large 
gold watch, and 
twice each day 
called up his doc 
tor once at a 
quarter past ten 
and again at half 
past two. We re- 
fused to bleed 
with sympathy. 
One couldn’t be- 
come very serious 
about it. He 
looked the same rack of bones as always, and his pamper- 
ing himself in this public manner with an air of morose 
conceit filled us with offense. 

“Never sick a day in his life while he worked,”’ said 
Terry. ‘‘The sooner he loses his precious wad and goes 
back to his job the better.” 

“He's losing it,”’ said Riggs. “‘He’s made three trades 
in Wheeling Short Line and lost on every one.” 

“Did he tell you that?”’ we asked. 

“No,” said Riggs. 

He must have got it from Holder, who as a partner had 
a righ t to look at the books. 

The only person at all sympathetic was J. W. Besides 
Twigg decently each morning, and seeming to 
make a point of it, he made friendly overtures to him. Oc- 
casionally he wouid sit with him in front of the fire, ex- 





accosting 
) 





changing pleasantries. It was a strange exchange. A sense 
of humor was missing from Twigg’s ingredients. Once he 
tried to smile, and J. W., looking at him, got up hastily 
and went away. 

“He's afraid of him,” 
afraid of cats, or 
cal women.” 

“Who?” asked Riggs 

“J. W.,” said Terry. ‘He's afraid of Twigg.” 

Holder, who was listening, puffed out his breath and 
left us. Holder had been watching J. W. and Twigg 
with a furtive kind of interest, which I remembered after- 


said Terry. “‘The way a dog is 


the way a strong man is afraid of hysteri- 


ward. 

Twigg chewed tobacco cavernously and spat in the fire. 
Once to our unlimited amazement J. W. toed a cuspidor 
across the floor to Twigg’s side and stood there talking 
to him. 

“You're not doing very well, Mr. Twigg.” 

“In the market, you mean?” said Twigg. ‘No, sir, 
am not.” 

“In your health, I mean,” said J. W. 

“I’m very wretched,” said Twigg. 

“The doctor doesn’t help you much?” 


oo 


“He doesn’t seem to,” said Twigg, ludicrously self- 
commiserating. 

“Who is he?” asked J. W 

Twigg gave the doctor’s name 

“He’s the one you telephone to?” J. W. asked 

“That's him,” said Twigg. 

That same afternoon J. W. sent for the doctor and sat 
talking with him for half an hour in his little room. When 
the doctor went he had Holder in and talked to him. 

When everybody else was gone we surrounded Holder, 
who ever since his talk with J. W. had been brooding at a 
little flat desk in the corner, sitting partly on one elbow and 
partly on the extreme edge of a chair, his huge head lying 
sideways in his left hand, to all appearances lost in the 





A Dutt Day, or a Day of Panic and Madness, When the Stock Exchange Was Like a Menagerie in Blood Hysterics— 


They Were Quite the Same to Twigg 


figure of a cube which he traced over and over with a tiny 
gold lead pencil. That was his way of thinking. His 
thought processes required bodily repose. J. W. did his 
thinking in moments of action. They were as opposite as 
the two poles, and inseparable. For several days they had 
been acting out one of their womanish feuds. It was 
something about Wheeling Short Line. We had often seen 
them like this—very polite, each referring to the other 
formally as Mr. Atchison and Mr. Holder. When it was 
over they were J. W. and Anse again, and rough in their 
contacts. 

“What did the doctor have to say about Twigg?’ we 
asked. ‘“‘Did J. W. tell you?” 

He never looked up from the cube, the lines of which 
grew continually blacker 

“Twigg is suffering from mendacious neurastlenia, 
and id 

“‘He meant malicious neurasthenia,” 

““Mendacious neurasthenia,”’ Holde 
blood pressure, very weak heart and stock-market reverse 

We shrieked. Holder was solemn 

“What does J. W. say to all that?” we asked 

“ Doctor says Twigg will die if he goes on losing money,” 
Holder continued, beginning to fill in the third dimension 
of his cube. ‘‘Mr. Atchison says he will attend to that 
He will see that Mr. Twigg doesn’t lose any * 
After a long pause, during which each of us wa 
his own thoughts, Holder added, “Mr. Atchison is very 
sentimental about Twigg.” 

“Well, that only shows how little you know about 
a man really,” said Terry. “I'd have said J. W. wa 
about as likely to get sentimental over Twigg, or anything 
like Twigg, as to , 

He was just about to say something too strong, and 
Holder himself, when, as now, there was a 
quarrel between them, would often say caustic things 
about J. W., but they were never vital, and he would not 
allow anyone else to speak in the least disparagingly of him. 

“But it’s ineredible,”’ Terry finished awkwardly. 


aid Terry tactfully 


repeated, “low 


’ 








more money 


ilent with 


stopped. 
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We all knew how incredible it was, for though J. W. was 
human in many unexpected spots, yet it was notorious 
that the remotest suggestion that he should concern him- 
self with another's losses or mend anyone's fortunes made 
him purple with rage. This was partly owing no doubt 
to the fact that a stock-market manipulator is much im- 
portuned 

In J. W.’s case it was also a defense against the 
thought that his own gains were so nearly always other 
people’s losses. He violently hated any mention of others’ 
losses. 

“What's your own idea about it, Anse?’ asked Riggs. 

For answer Holder puffed out his breath cyclonically, 
tore up his cube and stalked off without a word 

‘‘Holder is 
stumped,” said 
Te rry - Hi one 
boast is that he 
knows J. W., and 
here is something 
he doesn't under- 
stand.” 

“He'll come to 
an understanding 
of it presently,” 
said Riggs. ‘J. W. 
very rarely does 
fool him to the 
end. ‘The one cer 
tain thing about 
1. W.,” he said to 
me once, ‘is that 
he will never be 
where you think 
} * is chard 

Two weeks after 
this Riggs, who 
loved to impart 
information in a 
dark and occult 
manner, with lit- 
tle rites and in 
cantations, had us 
\ 





to lunch ina place 
not much fre- 
quen te db: people 
we kne Ww, looked 
all round in a cau- 
tious way, then 
pulled our heads 
together and said 
mysteriously: 
“J. W.is regularly 
giving Twigg tips 
on WheelingShort 
Line.’ 

“low do they 
turn out?”’ Terry 
asked 

“That's just it,” said Riggs. “Nobody ever heard of 
J. W. giving tips that turned out well, but the tips he gives 
Twigg are like certified checks. The day after the doctor 
was in he he says to Twigg: ‘Mr 
anything in Wheeling Short Line?’ Say 
a little of that stock.’ Says J. W.: ‘I wouldn't have any 
of it, Mr. Twigg, not if I were you. I'd sell it if I had any; 
I'd even sell a little more. I'd sell Wheeling Short Line 


Twigg, are you doing 
Twigg I have 


shares for a fall.’ 

“Twigg had one hundred shares, which he sold. Then 
he sold two hundred for a fall—and didn't they fail! That 
was the day the stuff broke five points in half an hour 
before lunch. Two or three days later J. W LVS agair 
‘Mr. Twigg, are you doing anything in Wheeling rt 
Line?’ Sa Twigg: ‘I ld it fora fall, and I'r landing 
hort of it ll.’ Says J. W ‘I wouldn’t, Mr. Twigg. I'd 
hate to be standing short of Wheeling Short Line shares for 
a fall. I'd rather buy them fora rise.” Ati that Twigg bu 
back the two hundred share he had id for the fall and 
then buys five hundred for a rise, In the next two days 
there is a rise of ele n point 

“*How did you find this ovt?” asked 7 

‘No matter,” said Rigs ‘I know. J. W. gives Twigg 


the right tip on every important movement Twiggy no 
ooner buys than there is the appearance of furious general 
buying and the mar et boil When he ell qdown it goes 
as if the bottom were falling out. He bought this morning 
at thirty-eight Go over there now and see what the 


price is.”’ 

Terry went over to the tock ticker that i part of the 
equipment of every Wall Street restaurant and | 

““Tt’s forty-six,” he said, returning 

“Again!” said Riggs. ‘He is increasing his play all the 
time. He began with two hundred share Now he buys 
and sells two or three thousand at a clip. He has made a 
lot of money Thinl of buying a yac 
the world.” 

“Getting sicker all the time,” 


ht and going round 


aid Terry. 
Continued on Page 95 








OW here I sit in m 
I worn andshabby old 
clothes, patched by 
ny wife, 


pipe, in the great marble 
enate Office Building, di 


moking a corncob 


tating this account of my 
wn life after seventeen 
ears spent in the House 
nd Senate. I have told 
ou that I came up from 
othing, but I ask myself 


ometimes, Have I got 
yvwhere? After all, has 
been —is it worth while? 


If we consider it in dol 
and cents, there is no 
doubt but that a life spent 
uch pursuit is a failure 

If ambition is the incentive, 


then it is very questionable 


whether a life thus spent 
compensates for the trials, 
the tribulation and the 


agony, because it is only a 
comparative few who enter 
public life that ultimately 
reach the top 

But money is of but little 
real value. Beyond a cer 


tain point it is questior 


able whether it is nota 
detriment and a hin —* 
drance to happine In" 
After all is said and \ 


done, the only compen 
sation that is really 
worth while, the one 
thing of value in life, is 
a satisfied conscience 
The man who is unself =i 

his enjoy- 

ment and his satisfac- 

tion out of the good that he does to others and 
the benefit that his life has been to humanity can 
lay down his implements of warfare at the close 
of an honest public career with a feeling of satisfaction if 


ish and gets 


not of real joy 

I'he progress of civilization, and that includes govern- 
ment, has been so slow that it is sometimes difficult to see 
the change for the better within the span of a human life. 
From the days of barbarism to the present time there has 
been one continual contest between those who wanted to 
retain power, on the one hand, and the advancing civiliza- 
tion trying to take it away from tyrants and monarchs, 
on the other Kings and rulers were originally supreme, 


ind had the right to take the life of any of their subjects 


without being held accountable to any body or tribunal 


As the peo le advanced in civilization and became better 
educated during the years that have gone they have grad- 
ually taken away from arbitrary rulers their powers of 
sovereignty The rule of kings is in the present day a relic 
of the Dark Ages 


of the history of the world it seems that our advancement 


And vet when we take a broader view 
nu been remar) ib] k w 
How Voters are Deprived of Power 


YOVERNMENT by the people and for the people has 


I pot vet been attained Through the instrumentality of 


the control oj pol Cul le ack re the people have compara- 
tively little t a im the management of their own gover: 

ment; at least, not so much as they should have. When our 
Constitution was adopted it was in that day the greatest 
tep toward the establishment of human liberty that had 
ever been taken, and yet in the !ight of the present educated 


entiment of the people it is remarkable how little power 
was given directly to the people themselves and how much 


was kept away from them by indirect means. In our 
Federal Government the only place where the people had 
a direct voice was in the election of the members of the 
House of Representative The Senate was placed one 
step beyond reach of the people. It took years of agita- 





tion to make the change in the Constitution that really 
made the Senate of the United States responsive to public 
sentiment, 

It is provided that the President shall be elected by an 
electoral college, thus placing that great office beyond the 
direct influence of the people themselves. This relic of the 
suspicion that existed in the days of our forefathers is still 
with us, and though its real intent has been circumvented 
by the instrumentality of political parties, the people yet 
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We Have the Remarkable Spectacte of Turning Out 

Postmasters AU Quer the Union Whenever There is a 

Change in the Political Complexion of the Occupant 
of the White House 


have but little to say in the selection of the chief magis- 
trate. Very few people realize that it is practically impossi- 
ble for anyone to run independently for the office of 
President or Vice President. One of the fundamental 
principles of a democracy is that the people shall have a 
direct voice in the selection of their officials, but no voter 
can vote directly for a candidate for President. It is a 
physical impossibility to vote for a candidate for President 
belonging to one political party and for a candidate for 
Vice President of the other political party. 

Every state in the Union has in theory a method by 
which the voter can express his choice by writing in the 
name of any candidate if the names of the parties do not 
suit him. This is a principle that is recognized as funda- 
mental in every free government, and yet under our own 
Constitution such citizens cannot make their votes effec- 
tive. For instance, in the great state of New York the 
voter must vote for electors. These electors are selected 
by the political parties. They are pledged to certain 
candidates. The voter has a choice as between these 
candidates, but his vote goes no farther, and it often re- 
sults in a choice of what he considers as the lesser of 
two evils. To make his vote count for President, pro- 
vided he did not want to vote for any of the candidates 


August 14,1920 





of the various political parties, it would be necessary for 
him to select an entire set of electors, and unless other 
citizens of the same mind selected the same set of delegates 
their votes would be thrown away. 

The electoral college is still maintained, mainly because 
political machines are thus enabled to manipulate the 
situation. Two conventions, each under a great party, 
have just adjourned, where it has been manifested to every 
thinking citizen that the delegates composing those con- 
ventions did not represent the sentiment of the people of 
the country. They were selected by machines and bosses. 

The control of the great political parties in this way 
means the actual selection of a chief magistrate for all 
the people without consultation with the people and with- 
out any respect for their wishes or their desires. Yet 
this method of selection was adopted 
by our forefathers. It is still in our 
Constitution, and all the energies of 
progressive statesmen for one hundred 
years have been unable to relegate this 
relic of tyranny. It was a great step 
in the right direction when it was taken, 
but the march of human progress has 
left it so far in the rear that the en- 
lightened voter of to-day hardly real- 
izes how it is that he has no influence 
in the selection of a chief magistrate. 

The greatest hindrance to the expres- 
sion in legal statute of the people’s will 
is partisanship. Loyalty to the machine, the boss, 
the caucus, is in reality placed above the interests 
of the country itself. The machinery in the selec- 
tion of the chief magistrate is so complex that there 
is no place for the citizen to express his will. Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address warned his country- 
men against the evils of partisanship. We have 
been born in the system and have grown up with it; so 
we do not realize some of the evils that are round us. 

Any man elected to public office, from President down 
to school director, ought to be absolutely free to follow 
the dictates of his own conscience in every official action 
that he takes, and in this way only can the real sentiment 
of the people be written into the law. A political party is 
only an instrumentality of government. There should be 
nothing sacred about it, ahd we should have better govern- 
ment if this unknown and unseen power that seems to 
pervade everybody were entirely absent, and it would be 
to a great extent absent if it were not for partisanship. 


Party Put Above Country 


ot us look fora moment at the Post Office Department. 
It has to do with all of the people. Its proper manage- 
ment is necessary in every business, social and religious 
transaction. Itshould have no more to do with partisanship 
than the flowers that bloom in the springtime 
Postmasters should be selected on account of their 
qualifications for the office rather than on account 
of their political affiliations, and yet we have the 
remarkable spectacle of turning out postmasters 
all over the Union whenever there is a change in 
the political complexion of the occupant of the 
White House.- Sometimes indeed this change takes place 
when there is a change of factional control within the same 
party. 

A postmaster on the Pacific Coast who is giving entire 
satisfaction to the people he serves and to the government 
that pays him must be turned out because there is a change 
of administration in Washington. He has nothing what- 
ever to do with the administration at Washington. The 
duties of his office are in no way connected with it and are 
in no way changed by the change in the White House 
Nevertheless, a competent man is turned out and a man 
put in his place who knows nothing about the business 
He is put there because he is a member of some political 
machine, because he has manipulated some political con- 
vention or done some other act that may be honorable or 
dishonorable; and after he is put in, about the time he 
has learned the business, a change takes place in Wash- 
ington and he is put out, and the people pay for the train- 
ing of another man who takes his place. 

Party is put above country. The taxpayers are mad 
to pay the debts of political candidates and _ political 
bosses. No one can argue that this is necessary for the 
success of the country. There is no logic in the theory that 
a congressman, for instance, should be allowed to pay his 
political debts by giving office to men whose necessary 
qualifications are that they have helped to elect him. It is 
a perversion of the theory that he represents all of the peo- 
ple, who in the end must pay the bill for this inefficiency. 

The people are ready fora change. There is no doubt but 
that a vast majority of the people of the United States 
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are sick of political machines and political bosses. They 
are becoming more independent every day. Party ties 
are losing their effectiveness, but the remarkable thing is 
that the progress should be so slow in the present civi- 
lized day. A congressman should have no more to say about 
the selection of a postmaster outside of his own home town 
than any other individual. Indeed he should have nothing 
to say about the selection of a postmaster where he himself 
does not reside; and because he is a congressman is no 
reason why he should name a United States marshal or a 
collector of internal revenue. 

It is no answer to say that the congressman will select 
the best-qualified man. In the first place, however con- 
scientious the congressman may wish to be, he will find 
it impossible to make the proper selections if he devotes 
any time to the duties of his office. The selection of these 
officials has nothing to do with the performance of the 
congressman's official duties. In the next place, it is the 
most natural thing in the world for all men to select 
officials of this kind either because of past favors or be- 
cause of favors expected in the future. This is the way 
the machine is built up. 

It is remarkable how the people will come to the relief 
of any congressman or senator who refuses to build up a 
political machine. Public officials are the most timid in the 
world. They are frightened when there is no cause, 
They are too apt to obey those who clamor the most and 
those who set themselves up as political bosses. The con- 
gressman who takes his trouble of this kind direct to the 
people and tells them the truth will—if he is otherwise 
and competent—almost invariably receive their 
approval, He will eventually gain a reputation in this 
line that will be worth more to him than any other asset. 

When I was in the House of Representatives, and my 
party was in control, I grew in disfavor with the party 
bosses because I refused to permit my vote to be controlled 
by the secret caucus and because I insisted on following 
out my own convictions as to every official act 
that [ took. It was decided by the President 
and his advisers that all patronage should be 
taken away from me, and this was done. It 
was thought in this way that I could be killed, 

Postmasters were appointed who were un- 
friendly to me, but I told the truth to the peo- 
ple, and it is remarkable how they responded. 


honest 


Fearless Officials Supported 


THE facts are that the bosses and pie- 
counter politicians are always in the mi- 
nority. They make the most fuss and do the 
most talking, but if the public official will defy 
them openly and tell the truth 
to the people he will have no 
trouble in overthrowing them 
in the contest. He cannot do 
this in a convention or a po- 
litical committee, because in 
thousands of ways they will 
outgeneral him and get con- 
trol of the organization; but 
he can win success in a pri- 
mary, where all the citizens 
have a right to be heard; and 
in my casein every place where 
postmasters were appointed 
on the theory that they were 
getting control of the pri- 
mary against me I received 
increased majorities. The 
honest citizen prefers a repre- 
sentative who is honest and 
conscientious rather than one 
who always agrees with him. 
He realizes that he cannot ex- 
pect to have a representative 
with whom he will always 
agree, and he knows that if he 
is able to control him in one 
case the other fellow may be 
able to control him in another. 
Honesty—straightforward- 
ness —in public life is a greater 
asset than it is in business, 
where everybody will admit it 
will always win. The machine may be able to 
control the papers and the expenditure of money 
in the placing of political advertising, but the 
truth will eventually percolate and reach the in- 
dividual. When it does the people themselves 
will almost invariably stand by the man who 
has been true to his own conscience, 

I was nominated for the Senate at a time when practi- 
cally all the leading papers of my state were against me, 
and a careful analysis of the country press showed that 
only one in twenty was supporting me. I made the 
campaign for senator, an exceedingly bitter one, without 
once during the campaign being approached either directly 
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or indirectly to give an office or make promises for any 
other purpose. I had established a reputation well known 
throughout my state that under no circumstances would I 
make any promise or pledge to give any official position 
for the sake of getting political support. Neither would I 
make any pledge as to my vote on any question that I was 
not willing to announce before all the people. 

In my judgment, the thing that we need the most —the 
progressive step that is the most necessary to be taken in 
the present day—is to obliterate the political boss and to 
stamp out rank partisanship, and to extend to the voter the 
right to express himself on candidates and measures with- 
out the intervention of any manipulated political machin- 
ery, such, for instance, as the electoral college. If we are 
going to have a real democracy we should put the people 
as close to the Government as possible. They will make 
mistakes undoubtedly, but they will have to sit up nights 
to make more mistakes than politicians have made in the 
past; and after all is said, is it not their own government? 
Have they not a right even to make mistakes with it if 
they want to? And if they make mistakes they will rectify 
them without trying to cover them up and conceal the 
truth, as is done by political bosses at the present time. 

There was a time in many of the states when men could 
not vote unless they owned property, and many honest 
men were frightened when an attempt was made to give 
the ballot to all male citizens without regard to financial 
interest. Many honest men thought this would bring ruin 
to the country. I have in mind now a charge made by a 
United States judge to a grand jury in which he went out 
of his way to say that he feared the Government was going 
to crumble and be ruined because of the agitation for 
universal suffrage. 

We have passed beyond this stage, and no man would 
stand before the people now and ask that the constitutions 
of the states be changed, depriving men of the right to vote 
because they did not own property. 

It has not been so many years since under the laws 
woman was scarcely free. She wasalmostaslave. Her 
legal identity was swallowed up in her husband. Now 
we are about to give to woman the same right to vote 
that has been given to man. It will not be many years 
until the man or woman who would try to take away 
the right of suffrage to women would be regarded as a 

relic of a barbarous past. He would 
not be able to get a hearing in any re- 
spectable community. 

We will eventually abolish the elec- 
toral college, as we have provided that 
senators shall be elected practically by 
the people, and when we do the intelli- 
gent citizen will wonder why we were 

so long in doing it. If, for 
instance, political bosses are 
able to name the candidates 
for President, and everybody 








He Discovered to His Amazement That Instead of Nominating 
Who 


an American He Had Really Nominated a German One 


Could Hardly Speak the English Language 
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knows they are and that they do, then under our present 
system the right to vote at the general election for Presi- 
dent is of very little value. The question has been decided 
when the convention is held, and the action of the canven- 
tion is decided in a back room or over the long-distance 
telephone by a few men who think only of the big interests. 
There must be a curb put on the power of party control 

The most progressive government is that which is most 
efficiently administered. It is like a great corporation. No 
man should be put in power, whether it be the presidency 
or any other office, simply because he has the brand of 
some political party. It is a fact now known to all men 
that the party brand has very little meaning as to what 
the candidate really stands for or believes in. 

Because we have a Republican President, is that any 
reason why any particular locality should have a Repub- 
lican assessor, a Republican United States marshal or a 
Republican judge or a Republican internal revenue col- 
lector or inspector? Should a man be elected county 
superintendent to instruct our children because he believes 
in a protective tariff or because he stands for free trade? 
Would it not be probable that the county superintendent 
best qualified to administer the affairs of his office might 
perhaps be entirely ignorant on the tariff question and 
have no definite ideas as to whether we should have free 
trade or protection, or if he wanted protection whether he 
wanted a degree of protection that would suit the political 
boss of his party? Ought we decide who should be county 
clerk simply on the theory of whether the candidate hap 
pens to be a Republican or a Democrat? 


A Case in Point 


ND yet the party machinery and the party bosses de- 
mand that the citizen should vote for a man of his own 
party for a county office, even though he knows that the 
opposing candidate is more eflicient. Though he may know 
that the candidate is a crook, partisanship would demand 
that he vote for him as against the opponent party, even 
though he knew that the rival candidate was both honest 
and efficient. 

I delivered an address on partisanship several years ago 
in a county seat of one of our Western States, and at its 
close I was invited by one of the leading citizens of the 
county to go home with him. He was a member of my own 
party. He had been for a good many years 
ities, though at the time of which I speak he had retired 
He told me that a few years before the county convention 
of his party nominated for probate judge of his county a 
lawyer that he had known for a good many vears and whom 
he knew to be a pettifogger and a crook. The Democratic 
party soon after met in convention and nominated anothei 
lawyer in the same town, whom he had likewise known for 
a number of years. This man was my friend’s personal 
attorney, and was able, efficient and honest. He 
he never would have thought of such a thing as giving into 
the hands of the Republican nominee any business of 
own. The weakness of the Republican candidate became 
apparent within a few weeks after his nomination, and it 

was found that though the county was strongly 
Republican the Democratic candidate for probate 
judge would be elected unless efforts 
were made in behalf of the Republican candidate, 
The Republican leader 
meeting, sent for my friend, laid the situation be 
fore him and said that they de 
into the county among his friends and make a per 
sonal canvass in behalf of the Republican candidate 
for probate judge. 
He told me he disliked very much to do it, but 
he had always been a Republican, had held office as 
a Republican several times, had lived in the county 
a great many years, and he finally consented to 
the effort Ile 
three weeks in 
driving round over the 
urging 
friends to vote for the 
tepublican 
for probate judge. All 
the tepublicans 
did the same, They put 
forth every effort to 
elect this crook, 
for probate 
He had in his 
charge and under his control the 
estate of every man who died dur 
ing his and the 
estates of those who had died be 
fore but had not yet been fully 
ettled. My friend told me that 
his own sister was a widow. Her 
husband had died a year or so 
before, and his estate was still in 
probate, unsettled. Through the 
manipulation of the judge the 
(Concluded on Page 170) 
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N SPITE of the festivities of the 

day before, the colonel was up be 

times. He liked the early morning 
and was never late abed; but to-day Pea es Ta @& Tt 8s SB BY 
he had a duty to perform 


HARVEY 
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wheels and extended her hand. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Puss!”’ cried the colonel, 
fumblingabsent-mindedly in his pocket 
to produce a peppermint lozenge. 
“Now, godpapa! At this 
time of the morning! With- 








a self-imposed duty that 
twice a week took him to 
town Without breakfast 
he picked up his hat, kissed 
the bustling Allie and took 
his stately way down to 
ward the stables. The hat 
he picked up was not his 
customary flat-brimmed 
one. It was a silk hat of 
some queer vintage, also 
flat-brimmed, very straight 
in the crown, a typical old 
stovepipe. By it everybody 
from dogs and children up 
knew that the colonel was 
going to drive to town 
Heentered the stable and 
looked round, experiencing 
the same warm, subcon 





scious satisfaction in his 
surroundings as when he 
looked up through his Ca 
thedral Oaks. It was a 
beautiful stable, high and 
clean, well lighted. The 
woodwork was all brightly 
varnished. Ornamental de 
signs in straw and grain 
heads were laid cunningly 
above the doors; fancy tufts 
of the same material bound 
with red tape ornamented 
the tops of the posts be 
tween stalls. The drinking 
troughs were of white en 
amel. A huge cabinet with 
siding glass panels and 
lined with red felt contained 
the well-oiled harnesses with 
polished metal. Saddles 
were neatly arranged on 
trees projecting from the 
walls. Over each box stall 
had been screwed a brass 
plate showing the name of 
the occupant 

This occupied one Wing. 
The high central part of the 
stables was the carriage 
room, with various equi 
pages. Its floor was covered 
lightly with sand, on which 
engaging patterns had been 
marked witha broom. Here 
two Mexicans were engaged 
in harnessing a fine pair of 
chestnuts to a light wagon 
The other wing was the cow 
stable Its arrangements 
were slightly different, but 
it possessed the same or 
naments, the same sweet 
cleanliness and the same 


brass plates over the milk 





ing stalls showing the names 
of the cows The latter 
were in pasture at this time 
of day, of course, but the 
bull was in a small corral 
built round a tree. That 
was his habitual abiding 
place—afinestockyanimal, 
with a curled front like 


“I am Informed in Confidence That There is Some Difficuity in Meeting a Trifling Obligation, and 
That You May Lose a Portion of Las Flores" 


Jove. He also had a brass 
plate, which was attached 





out breakfast!’’ she re 
proved him. 

“I beg your pardon, my 
dear. And without doubt 
you meant to add—at my 
age.”” He leaned over the 
back of the seat and raised 
thecover ofthe nearest ham- 
per. “By way of amends 
permit me to offer the very 
first of my nosegays.”’ 

Daphne took the quaint 
little bouquet. 

“Thank you. And now 
move over, for I am going 
in to have breakfast with 
you.” 

They drove on down the 
white road with the long 
shadows across it, and into 
town and the grounds of 
the Frémont Hotel. Here 
three bell boys rushed out 
at sight of them. One took 
charge of the team, while 
the others carried the ham- 
pers into the hotel. Down 
the street the clock on the 
Clock Building showed at 
seven-twenty. 

The colonel and Daphne 
followed the hampers across 
the broad, high veranda, 
through the cool, high office 
withthegrouped easy-chairs 
and the coco-matting floors, 
down a long, narrow hall 
with windows on both sides 
of it, and so to a pair of 
frosted doors flanked by 
hatracks. The frosted doors 
said “ closed’’ most uncom 
promisingly, but they 
yielded to the colonel’s 
touch. They were in the 
dining room. 

It was a long, wide, lofty, 
airy apartment, with many 
narrow, high windows look 
ing out into foliage. A score 
of black-clad waitresses 
stood upright among the 
snowy tables waiting the 
seven-thirly hour of official 
opening. By the frosted 
door was an elderly, rather 
obese negro with gray wool 
The latter had a full-dress 
suit, white gloves, a ramrod 
down his neck and the self- 
contained dignity of a mud 
turtle. When he moved it 
was as though a fanfare of 
trumpets had been heard. 
He was the head waiter, 
and a very good one. In 
that simple age the sole re 
quirements of a head waiter 
were presence, dignity, side 
The fact that a duke ushers 
you in with respect implies 
that you are several pegs 
above a duke, does it not? 

The bell boys deposited 
the hampers by a centrally 





to the tree. It bore the name Brigham Young, and the — particularly well and happy. It was a fine morning, with- placed table and withdrew. The colonel and Daphne 
names over the cow stalls were those of the Mormon out fog, which of course meant heat later; but now the air seated themselves and attacked the first course of the break- 
prophet’s favorite wives. This was the colonel'’s little was fresh and cool. The horses shied playfully towardeach fast that was promptly brought them. After a few mo- 


joke, at which Allie always pretended to be shocked other, pricking their ears 


By now the team was hitched and ready. The colonel 


ments the colored person threw wide the portals—that is 
At the corner where the palm drive turned into the the only way to describe it. And shortly appeared the 


lifted the covers of two big wicker hampers in the wagon Camino Real, Daphne sat on the top rail of the fence. She first comers to the morning meal—a prosperous but plain- 
body, peered within, then mounted the seat and drove off was dressed to-day in a plain wash frock of blue and a wide looking citizen and his mouselike wife. 


down the palm-bordered road. The Mexicans wished him _ straw hat, but her hair was as unruly and her legs as leggy 


Instantly the colonel was afoot. He dived into his 


a vaya Vd.con Dios. Ashe passed the kitchen doorSing Toy as ever. At sight of her the colonel pulled up at once and hampers and came forth with another of the nosegays and 
pretended to empty ashes in order to hurl at him an ad- set the brakes. Every California vehicle of those days, no a pair of fine oranges. With these he approached the 


monition. Allie waved her handkerchief. The colonel felt matter how light, had brakes. Daphne came between the guests. 
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“Good morning!” he greeted them geni- 
ally. “I trust you have slept well.” 

Somewhat surprised, they stammered ae 
back a sort of response. 

“T want you to try these oranges,”’ the 
colonel swept on. ‘“‘They are of excep- 
tionally fine stock 
budded direct from the 
original Bahiatrees. And, 
madam, permit me to offer 
you a little sample of our . 
California flowers to greet . 
you this morning.” 

And the colonel bowed 
most gallantly and with- 
drew. A moment later the 
tourists might have been 
seen making low-toned 
inquiries of the waitress. 

But now the guests were arriving frequently. The 
colonel was very busy with his fruit and his bouquets. 
The latter he presented only to the ladies. To almost 
everybody he and his biweekly custom were well known. 
Then people came West to spend the winter and settled 
down in one place. The season was now nearly over, as 
the pleasantest time of the year approached. Colonel 
Peyton was among old acquaintances, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. With each he had time for only a word or 
so, but he managed always to flatter the ladies. 

“You are a bad old man!” said one white-haired and 
stately dowager, ‘‘and I am half minded to make you take 
back your nosegay.”’ 

“The blossoms are blameless at least,”” quoth the colonel. 
“Why punish them?” 

At the round table in the middle of the room, reserved 
for unattached men, a discontented-looking, flashily 
dressed newcomer expressed his surprise at the whole per- 
formance, wondering among other things why the colonel 
did it or was permitted to do it. 

“*Well,”’ drawled a lank Middle-Westerner with a tooth- 
pick, “he’s allowed to because he owns this hotel.” 

“Oh, I see,” sneered the first speaker. “Slick adver- 


‘ 





tising, eh? 
It might have been good advertising, but anyone watch- 
ing the colonel would have realized that he was enjoying 


_——— ee eA ALORA ‘ 





They Drove On Down the 
White Road With the Long 


Shadows Across It 


it thoroughly. His face beamed, his eyes glowed, his old- 
fashioned manners became more elaborate, his wit and 
compliments more spontaneous. He sailed on a flood tide 
of good feeling. The Middle-Westerner spoke of this. 

“Lemme tell you, he don’t have to advertise this hotel. 
Why should he? There’s no competition.” 

“There’s the San Antonio down the street 

“Colonel Peyton owns that too.” 

“Then why the hell all this monkey-doodle business?”’ 

“Because he likes it—if you can understand that.” 

The tourist turned to survey the last speaker, the in- 
dignant waitress. 

“Hullo, sister,” he said coolly, “ who let you in this?” 

About half past eight the rush slackened, and the 
colonel, glowing with delight, was enabled to return to 
the table where Daphne sat and finish his breakfast. 

“TI tell you, Puss,” he cried, ‘“‘where would they find 
another place in the world with a sun and sky like this? 


” 
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Think of it back East, where they 
came from! Snow, ice, wind! Can 
not understand why anybody should 
want to live there.” 

Truth to tell a good 
many of his guests were 
beginning vaguely to 
wonder about that them 
selves, and other hotel 
men’s guests all over 
Southern Califor 










nia. Railroad 
travel across the 
plains was still a 


good deal of ar ad 
venture, nor to be 
lightly under 
taken. People 
settled down for a 
4° week, They got 
acquainted with 

everybody else on the train, and visited back and 
forth, and even got up charades and entertain 
ments. Every party had an elaborate hamper 
with tin compartments in which was a great store 
of bread and rolls and chicken and other delica 
cies. Three or four times a day the train stopped 
out in the middle of nowhere and the passengers ran about 
the landscape to get the kinks out of their legs. At the ena 
of a half hour the whistle was blown summoning them back 
Buffalo were still to be seen in great numbers—-indeed, 
not infrequently the engine had to stop to let herds of 
them go across the tracks—and other wild animals, and 
wilder men. After the long, strange, cold journey the 
tepid air, smiling landscape and brooding mountains of 
California were inexpressibly grateful. The newcomer 
saw oranges for the first time, and was invited in to pick 
all he wanted to eat; and free flowers anywhere for the 
asking; and interestingly strange Orientals. He looked 
out in the freshness of morning on a riot of white roses 
climbing over the roof below his hotel window, and across 
palms and pepper trees and orange groves to distant, 
azure, snowcapped mountains. He breathed the ft, 
caressing air laden with perfume. His ears were tilled wit! 

(Continued on Page 136 

















“This is Not Government Land. It is Part of My Rancho."" 


“That is Where You are Wrong," Stated the Newcomer Vigorousty. ‘“‘Look Up Your Tittes"’ 
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IT PAYS 


Xt 
NCE inside the valet's room at Mr 
(): Markheim’s I sank upon a chair for By Nine Wi leox Put m G1 im 
n instant, gasping for breath and 
lite all ofa tremble. But after a litth LLUS TRATED BY JAMES mM. PRESTON noise. 
I regained some control of my 
faculties, which I now directed 


toward effecting my escape 
From the 


me the noises of a heavy 


adjoining room 


leeper—snores and wheez 
breathing The head butler 
thout doubt; a great hulk of 


in whom it would be no« 


o rouse ever 


position to rouse inyone, 


eper in he fevond 


efuge a night light was burning 


i the hall I could discern this 
fromthe crack beneath the door 
Obviously I had no cheice but 
to leave in that direction, even 


ough it was highly probable 


t L should encounter Wilke 


in the corridor Still uch mi 


idventure must be chanced 
7 


ly beating heart |] 





Witl mia 

crossed the room and stealthily 

tried the handle 
izement when I found that 

the door was locked from tie 


ide! The man must be in 


Imagine 1 


the room with me! 

his thought so filled me with 
terror that throwing caution 
to the winds I unlocked and 

ened the door, fleeing down 

e dimly lighted corridor lil 
a bat out of Hade , as Peache 
would put it, and plunging down 
the first staircase that appeared 
The hall below wa com 


pletely dark, and I must have 


taken a wrong turni 
in What seemed about two min 
i | was completely lost For 
once my nerves gave way com 
ely. I wanted to shriek but 
d only make a little clicking 
sind which nobody seemed to 
hear Then | began to run, be 
tuse I thought something was 
ifter me—I did not know what 
| couldn't see anything, and yet 
I felt overp ywered by terror It 
flashed across my brain that 
perhaps. Sandro-—or rather, 
Wilkes did not need to unlock 
his door in order to leave his 
om; perhaps he came through the closed door and only 
kept it locked to prevent people from discovering that 
he didn’t really exist 

The thought gave new impetus to my speed, and for 
time uncounted I flew about that horribly vast and silent 
mansion as noiselessly and irrationally as if I were myself 
some poor lost spirit. I seemed wholly unable to find 
my way back to my own apartment or to locate any 
familiar door at which I might venture to knock and beg 
for help 

And the realization that those two night prowlers in the 
garden might at any moment break into whatever part of 
the house I was at the present instant in did nothing to 
induce a greater serenity of mind. 

Moreover, I could not seem to find a flight of stairs 
leading upward, and when at length I emerged from the 
ervice wing it was to find myself in the ghostly main hall 
And there it was that a sudden unexpected 
encounter with reality shocked me back to some degree of 
common sense 

From this main hall, 
corridor led directly to the library at the extreme left end 
of the main building. 

Other rooms opened from the corridor, of course, but the 
door directly at the end was that of the Madonna room, as 
| called it, and as I, emerging from the servants’ en- 
trance, advanced toward the foot of the main stair I stood 

if rooted to the ground, for from that far doorway 
gleamed a faint light 


once more 


which was two stories in height, a 
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Conceating Mysetf Rehind the Portiere I Cautiously 
Peeked Within 


Now though it is true that anything pertaining to the 
supernatural, mesmeric or ghostly is capable of upsetting 
my equanimity to a very considerable degree, in the realm 
of obviously human activity I have never been a coward 
or a laggard. Never shall it be said that the last Freedom 
Talbot, the tenth to bear that illustrious name, ever dis- 
graced it by cowardice, though but a mere woman. Not 
for nothing did I bear the title of those men who had given 
their lives and made their fortunes in the cause for which 
they were baptized. 

‘In time of danger an ounce of action is worth a pound 
of theory,”” my dear father used to say; and his precepts 
are in my blood no less than in my mind. And upon this 
occasion I was not backward. 

There was no time now to give the alarm; it was, as the 
saying goes, up to me. Waiting only long enough to put 
my right foot back intoits knitted slipper, the heel of which 
had come off during my flight, I immediately stalked to 
one of the suits of armor which guarded the staircase, and 
removed the great sword which lay within its hollow grasp. 
Thus armed I began a stealthy progress toward the library 
door. 

The sword was heavy and difficult to carry but I was 
in no mood to be put off by a trifle of that kind. What- 
ever those villains were up to in that library I was de- 
termined to put an end to immediately. I had no fear 
that a common thief would dare to shoot at my gray head, 
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and the now perfect respectability of my 
situation gave me confidence. Neverthe- 
less, I took care to make no unnecessary 
Grasping my weapon in such a 
manner as to be ready for any 
emergency I sidled along the 
wall of the corridor, concealing 
myself behind the portiére 
which hung at the door, and 
cautiously peeked within. 

On the mantelpiece a little 
electric lantern was burning, 
and before it stood Wilkes the 
valet, his forearms resting upon 
the shelf, his chin upon his 
hands, and his face upturned to 
the Madonna as if in worship 
Never have I seen a face more, 
as it were, glorified than was his 
at that moment. His very soul, 
if I may be so indelicate as to 
mention such a thing, seemed 
to be in his eyes, and an inner 
light illuminated his counte- 
nance, almost obliterating the 
lines and making him appear far 
younger than I had at first 
thought. The scar on his tem- 
ple blazed like a white star as 
the iamplight struck it, giving 
him an uncanny aspect that 
was yet beautiful, and I could 
not but note the easy grace with 
which he maintained his pos 
ture. But most remarkable of 
all was the hunger with which 
he feasted his eyes upon that 
painting. 

In the feeble illumination the 
Madonna herself appeared smil- 
ing back at him, seemed almost 
to waver and lean gently toward 
him. It was a strangely inti- 
mate scene—almost I felt as if 
I had intruded upon an inter- 
view between lovers. And yet 
that was all nonsense, as I pres- 
ently realized. Immensely re- 
lieved that the intruder was, 
after all, no intruder but one of 
the household servants, I 
quietly hid the sword behind the 
folds of the portiére, leaning it 
against the inner wall as unob- 
trusively as possible. But the 
man before the picture would 
not, I think, have noticed had 
I dropped the clumsy thing, so 
absorbed was he. And then, 
when I had disposed of my 
armament, I entered the apart- 
ment and came within three 
feet of him before I spoke. 
“Wilkes,”’ I said quietly, “‘what are you doing here?” 
The man jumped as though he had been shot, and spun 

round to face me. All self-control was momentarily gone 
from him, and that was a terrible thing to see. His jaw 
had dropped and the lips quivered pitifully, his whole 
face shook convulsively and his shoulders heaved. Then 
by a supreme effort he regained his self-mastery. His 
figure grew quiet, the shoulders droeped in the manner 
which seemed habitual to them, and the lines of his face 
hardened, adding the years which his enraptured pre- 
occupation had temporarily stripped from him. Once 
more he was the unobtrusive bodyservant. 

“T beg pardon, Miss Talbot,” hesaid. “I was startled.” 

“*So was I,” I commented dryly. “I thought you were 
well, never mind. What are you doing down here?”’ 

“T fancied I heard someone, miss,”” the man replied. 
“Prowlers, or cracksmen, perhaps; and thought I'd 
better just take a look round.” : 

“H’m!” said I, unconvinced. 
too, eh?” 

A curious look passed over his face. I could have vowed 
the emotion was fright—that he had not the remotest idea 
I would have said such a thing. 

“Did you hear anything, miss?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Perhaps it was myself you heard then, miss! 

“T don’t know!” I replied, looking at him sharply. 
“Perhaps it was. At any rate, I know positively that I 
saw two men stealing in the direction of these windows not 


“So you heard them, 


he asked. 








see! 
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over twenty minutes ago. But there is only one man here 
now, it seems.” 

“You saw two men!” he snapped, his voice keen with 
concern. Then he dropped it to his usual modulation 
‘Are you quite sure there was some one in the garden?” 

‘As sure as that I am standing here!” ] retorted. ‘I 
saw them perfectly—at least plainly enough to be sure 
they were men; and up to no good, I am equally certain of 
that!’”’ Surely there was nothing mysterious about this 
man—he was all too plainly just a stupid servant. I could 
have shaken him from sheer irritation. and began bitterly 
to regret having left that note in his chamber 

“Well?” I said impatiently. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to do 
something about it?”’ 

“‘Ah—er— yes, of course, miss,” 
look round of course. Did you say they came this way?” 

“Headed for these very windows!”’ I said firmly. 

He crossed to the long French casements and tried the 
fastenings, long bars which crossed them at two levels, 
making entrance impossible without breaking the leaded 
glass. They were undisturbed. The great rose window 
was, of course, impenetrable, both by construction and be 
cause of its height from the ground. 


said he ‘T'll have a 


“It is all quite secure, miss,” said he. ‘‘And the beggars 
ill be frightened off by now, I think, for they will have 
een the light 

“Look here, Wilkes, my man!” I said sharply. “If vou 
were down here on a burglar hunt, why were you looking 
for them in the frame of the Madonna of the Lamp?” 

He must have been prepared for that, for he replied 

mposedly enough, with downcast eye 

“*T inadvertently stopped to have a look at it, miss 
said he. “I have a liking for fine pictures, n 

“Well, I suppose that’s all right enough,”’ I said, still 
somehow very much troubled in my mind, I scarcely knew 
why. “A love of art is probably one of the requisites in 
newfangled help, but dear knows Galadia never showed 
any! Well, be that as it may, we’d better mal 


e the round 


of the house and be sure that everything is safe!” 
“Very well, miss!”’ said he 

I'l] just find the watchman 
“Well, I'll go that far with you,” I compromised. “I 

want to make sure that he thinks everything is all right 

before I go to bed.” 
‘Very well, miss,’ 

help feeling he was uncommonly anxious to get 
Switching the 


‘But need you come, miss? 


he’s usually in the back hall.”’ 


aid Wilkes agai: But I could not 


rid of me, 
ghts on ahead of 
us as wewent, and 
revealing the 
eerful normal 
pect of the 
yuse as it really 
was, composed 
my nerves to a 
considerable ex- 
tent; and finding 
the watchman at 
his post in the 
back hall was also 
reassuring. One 
thing struck meas 
curious, however. 
The man, a Latin 
of some sort, was 
not dozing in the 
expected manner 
of night watch- 
men, curled up on 
a comfortable 
chair or nodding 
over an extinct 
pipe. He was 
tanding in the 
middle of the 
floor, knocking 
one boot against 
the other, and 
though the door, 
leading presum- 
ably to the 
itchen garden, 


of close as might have been anticipated. This in itself was, 
of course, in no way extraordinary, and might indeed have 
passed unnoticed had it not been for what he said. 

“Everything all right, Pedro?”’ asked Wilkes, who had 
entered ahead of me. 

‘*Yas—was’ ’ell matt’?’’ replied the fellow, evidently 
surprised at having visitors at such an hour. ‘‘ You tink 
you hear sometin’?” 

“Yes—Miss Talbot saw two men in the garden—and 
I also thought I heard something out of the ordinary 
someone breaking in— like at a lower window.” 

“No—no!” said Pedro. “‘Everytin’ all ri’. Me just 
maka da round.” 


Then you must have seen those men,” l 


I said quietly 
He gave me a stare and laughed, white teeth gleaming 

““No, no!’ he said again. ‘‘No two—m«e 
man—das me <a 

His confidence was perfect, and argument failed to move 
him. Finally I gave it up and went to bed, thinking it un 
necessary to rouse the other members of the household, 
for afte 


in charge? 


you see one 


you see me, signora! 


i 








r all were not two of the menservants awake and 
And what could I prove? Nothing except tl 
I was a nervous, imaginative old woman ! 
I had actually got into bed that I recalled one fact w 


was sufficient in itself to justify the most alarming con 





It was not un 


clusion 

Wilkes’ door had been locked on the inside, and yet | 
ad found him inside the house, while his window had beer 
opened wide. The thought caused me to sit bolt upright 
And once t! 
hat the obvious conclusion that Wilkes had left by way 


1 
is wide awake again, I realized further 


of his open window was absurd 
have left 
} ¢ 


I was positive that no rope ladder or such contraption had 


How could he possib! 


) 


he third story of the house in such a fashion? 





? 
been attached to the sill If there had been it would 
And even if he had got 


searcely have escaped my notice 


} 


ave gotter ba 
I had posi 
} 


down in some way how could he 
Yet there had been two men in the garden 
tively seen them with my own eyes, and no Italian wat 
nan could persuade me in broken English to the contrary 
Also there had been two men downstairs and awake in the 
Wilkes and Pedro. Still further, Pedro was an 
had just been out-of-doors. Were the two 
whom I had seen in the garden these two? If so, what 


house 


] 
} 
Italian and 


had been their object in meeting outside, when both had 


e run of the house and were already in it? 








tv 
“J 


On the other hand, Pedro had been obviously surprised 
at seeing us. Or had it been merely my presence whic! 
had occasioned the surprise? 

By this time my head was simply stupid from thinking, 
and when | at length composed myself to sleep I had formed 
but one line of action 


to do nothing and say nothing 


until somebody else did. I would hold my tongue in the 
morning and see what sort of report of the night's activities 
the two men made before I said a word 
resolve I at length fell asleep 

My dear father used to say that often the best way to 
prove the guilt of a suspected party is to give him the 
for denying something of which you have not 


And upon thi 


opportu 
yet accused him And with this axiom in mind next 
cended to breakfast, I held high hope: 
of having a practical demonstration of its truth. Buoved 
ip more by my lively interest in the situation than by the 
brief slumber in which I had indulged, I dressed in a 
printed gingham a 





morning when I de 


a refreshing, light and spr‘nglike cos 


ime calculated to improve my appearance, which showed 











ome ravaye from the nignt before and with mind and 
marcel all composed and in go« order, I presented a 
ilm and cheerful an appearance to the company whicl 
gathered in the charmir breakfast room as if 
nothing at all out of the usual had occurred during the 
Peache Wa i ‘ ‘ ‘ ever i 
ports clothe i form of ‘ 1 ser e attire mo 
distasteful to me ir t eat beside 
er e managed ua rief [Me 
When are Pu r to e breathed crypticall 
I alread have! Iw pere i ind nen ¢ ld 
no more bec ise Mr. Pe yr @] reed from e produce 
eet of the nev pape rbehindw ne id been growling 
and attacked the orange upon the plate before him 
I rida! | ! ne ¢ me ed atte yr the eed 
W Morni M Free, Can't e anything dowr 
there but the nad f stuff we ref e to ma et! Ug ! 
» prised at Ma elim (hina We ny | Free, \ | 
Low Ke ou'd just eaten the nar Wi up?’ 
‘Why, Mr. Pegs!” I proteste How you talk!” 
And then me slice ten fend weet aeenaeieennies ol 
enlarging further u n the ibject ebastian Markheir 
ame othe room, | fac edandt! t with excitement 
He seemed fairly about to burst it of his Nght gray tweed 
‘ rand | \ e. now a imed the 
t of a 
G 1 morr 
$ good 
yr gi!’ ‘ 
g } 
eat Dear me 
at on earth ¢ 


tempted robber 
here last night 
pe m word! 
But the beggar 
dor eem to 
nave go awa 


paused 
‘Except 
what?"’ I asked 
harpls 

‘Most curious 
thing!’’ he 
** Very 
extraordinary, 


va ped 


ver extraordl 





nary! A Damas 
cus sword!” 

y macl 
erel!’’ said Mr 
Pegg impa 
tient] ‘Damn 

Orange julce 
ny eye ting 


e the devil 


was shut, I at California orange 
mnce got a strong j er rsting 
mpression of his i like that! 

iving been out- What did you 

f-doors a iy, Mark? 
moment before. I 1id that 
There was cling- the only thing the 
ng to his cloth- gla ook wa 
ng that waft of e of the sword 
fresh air that fror lits of 

mes in with a elled 
person from the f f 
coolness of the \ the 
night and for, ¥ 
the room itself . Continued on 
was fresh instead Her Voice Broke Off Into a Shrill Little Scream, and Raising Her Hand She Pointed to the Mantetpiece Page 159 
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Let’s Go 


T IS almost time for something concrete to appear out 


of the welter of talk and phrase-making about the evils 
of the present social and economic system and the need of 
a new one. The mountain of generalities, platitudes, nos- 


trums, isms, challenges of the present order, roads to free- 
dom, new worlds for old and the fifty-seven other varieties 
of hot air has been laboring hard, but where is the mouse? 


Most of us 


we have heard of the atrocities of capitalism, industrialism, 


have been quite stirred up by all the criticism 


the price system, the profits system, the pecuniary system, 
the the 


, und weare all ready togo. 


acquisitive system, money system and other 


opprobrious epithet Sut where? 

It is about time for those who are the advance agents of 
the new world to be more specific about it or to shut up. 
There is nothing unchanging or unchangeable about our 
present institution Disaster, of course, may come from 
lethargy and a stupid adherence to outworn routine no 
less than from an overprecipitate change wherein are lost 


hard-won human achievements. We may even admit the 
force of what Maeterlinck says: 

“There are men about us whose exclusive duty, whose 
mission, 1s 


precise to extinguish the fires that we kindle. 


At every crossway on the road that leads to the future 


each progressive spirit is opposed by a thousand men ap- 
pointed to guard the past. Let us have no fears lest the 
fairest towers of former days be insufficiently defended. 
The least that the most timid among us can do is not to 
add to the immense dead weight which Nature drags along.” 

But the question now is not so much between conserva- 
tive and radical as between those who work with their 
struct with hands and brains, 
between talkers and doers. A great historian once said 
that aside from the Reign of Terror history records few 
cases of going too fast, and he questioned whether the 
terrorists of the French Revolution had spilled as much 
blood as the monarchs who had preceded them. Perhaps 
the later phases of the Russian revolution should be added 
to the list, but that is not the point. We are certainly 
going too fast to-day, not so much as regards action, but 
in the realm of inaction, whose inhabitants smother them- 


mouths and those who cv 


selves with words, phrases and formulas. 

Sometimes we behave as if social unrest were a terrifying 
thing. But it may be a mighty good thing if it can be 
crystallized into actual improvements. An Englishman 
has written a book called the Sickness of Acquisitive 


Society. Ali right, perhaps it is sick. Society has always 
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been ill, always falling into disease and out of it. But, oh, 
instead of this terrific, deafening cannonade of moralizing 
words about the evils of capitalism, of the inadequacy of 
the profit motive, the selfish, commercial motive, let us 
for a change have some tangible suggestion of a better 
way out! 

If the social and economic system is so very ill, why 
don’t people really try to find another that will work? 
There is no law whatever against the formation of co- 
operative societies. Indeed they are encouraged. There 
is no law against the inauguration of industries, of com- 
munities, of experiments, run with a major eye to the good 
of the whole, based on the social, altruistic instinct and 
motive rather than the selfish-profit motive. 

Indeed there are plenty of employers operating under 
the present system who would be only too glad to try 
almost any experiment which would solve the question of 
unrest. There are enough industrial doctors, goodness 
knows; there are enough radicals and revolutionists who 
are only too willing to tell employers just how to do it. 
If industry can be made over on a less selfish basis, if the 
old system is outworn, what we need is some real, quiet, 
unremitting work to prove the fact in actual cases. 

But are the American people old fogies, hopeless re- 
actionaries, merely because they are unwilling to throw the 
whole productive machinery overboard to try new schemes 
when even the advocates of the schemes are making no real 
honest effort to try them out? There is absolutely nothing 
to prevent the socialists, the syndicalists and communists 
from experimenting with their own medicine before urging 
others to try it. The American people would like to see a 
wholly socialized, democratized steel mill in action, and 
there is nothing to prevent the socialists, syndicalists and 
communists from starting one. The people are willing to 
learn, but they refuse to be talked into change unless there 
is some evidence other than mere abstractions that a 


definite goal lies ahead. 


An Absent Brother 


HERE was a notable absence, both at Chicago and 
‘eo Francisco, in the ranks of those who habitually 
attend national conventions. We refer to that congenial 
citizen, Spiritus F. Booze, Esq., who since the first con- 
vention was held and until the end of the gatherings of 
1916 was sociably on the spot when the vanguard arrived 
and was cordially holding forth when the rearguard left. 

To be sure, Mister Booze was clandestinely present in 
the hidden recesses of some of the hotels and clubs, but not 
openly and genially as in former years. He was there only 
in an exclusive and retired manner, instead of with the 
acct 
old days. 
confer and commune with him on occasion, but the plain, 


ible, hospitable and all-pervading democracy of the 
The leaders and the favored followers could 


ordinary and thirsty delegate had no access to him save 
at great expense and in his crasser and wood-alcoholic 
manifestations. So far as desirable results for the com- 
monalty went, Mister Booze was not there. 

Wherefore strange things were observed—strange and 
novel national-convention demonstrations were noted, and 
familiar ones were conspicuously gone from view. The 
hotel lobbies, instead of being crowded to the bulging walls 
at two A. M. with delegates, delegations and deputations of 
howling supporters of this or that great man, were de- 
serted at eleven P. M. 

Feet —delegatorial feet —that in former years withstood 
sturdily the constant clash with the incredibly hard floors 
of the lobbies grew painful and swollen after a day or so 
of it. These conventions were the conventions of the aching 
dogs. There was nowhere but outside for the delegates and 
the followers to go, for naught was inside save aridity. 
There was nothing to do but walk the streets, or perchance 
take a shot ata movie. Discussions were calm and orderly. 
Street and lobby debates were well tempered and polite. 

“Whaza mazzer ‘ith Galumphus?” on the infrequent 
occasions when a partisan roused energy enough to make 
the inquiry, elicited no answering “Hezzal ri’,”” or any- 
thing but contempt and sneers. Brother Booze was not 
present, and his reflexes, reactions, resonances and re- 


criminations were absent also. And with the irregular 
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business of fighting this brother made most difficult in- 
stead of easy as of yore, the regular business of the con- 
vention was expedited in a way. 

Consider that Chicago convention. It had a situation 
that might easily have jammed into a deadlock, meaning 
an adjournment over Sunday and a long struggle in the 
second week, but not with Brother Booze absent and not 
voting. Not at all. Those delegates, with aching feet and 
big hotel bills, contemplated by eyes unhazed by alcohol 
and undiminished by the exuberances of the wealth that 
comes with a few highballs, sat grimly and demanded that 
the thing be done and done quickly. No second-week stuff 
for them. Get it over. They were bored and their feet hurt. 
They were tired of milling round hotel lobbies with no 
surcease in the shape of a brass rail to rest upon, or bar- 
keeper to talk to, for these soft-drink dispensers are 
unsociable and surly folk, and will not listen to tales of 
personal prowess or to foggy orations concerning candi- 
dates that are sure to win. 

They would not stay. Chicago looked like a deserted vil- 
lage on Sunday, and that is not saying that there was not 
considerable communion with Brother Booze either. But 
it was not so easy as in the old days. 

Wherefore if the convention managers will cut out a few 
hundred cubic and gaseous tons of superfluous oratory, and 
dispense with organized and artificial applause, it seems 
likely that these national conventions, if we are to suffer 
them in the future, can be condensed to their rational and 
proper limits of two days, as it is not likely that Brother 
Booze will attend another for some time to come. 


German Universities Then and Now 


HE Revolution of 1848 in Germany sprang from the 

universities and was the typical product of the univer- 
sity spirit. Some of the venturesome prophets of freedom, 
like Virchow, later returned to Germany and continued the 
fight for liberalism within her parliament. Others, like 
Carl Schurz, emigrated to distant lands and added to the 
forces of liberalism there. For half a century afterward 
the German universities cultivated the cause of liberalism. 
They opposed the policies of Bismarck when he was auto- 
cratic and espoused his cause when he was demoted by the 
With the student days of the 
3onn began within German univer- 


still more autocratic Kaiser. 
ex-Crown Prince in 
sities the transition from liberalism to reaction. This was 
greatly influenced by the interference of the German 
Government in the academic freedom of the facult’ 
When the war broke out in 1914 ninety-three of the lead- 
ing intellectual lights of Germany issued an appeal to the 
world based upon documents that they had never seen, for 
whose existence they trusted the word of the premier and 
which are now known never to have existed except in the 
imagination of propagandists. Thirty years ago the student 
body of Germany was saturated with social democracy; 
to-day the student body of Germany is reactionary. In 
1848 the apostles of liberty were exiled by the state, but 
they were not ostracized by the university. To-day men 
like Nicolai, Foerster, Fernau and Stilgebauer are ostra- 
cized by the German university classes, both teachers and 
students, hounded from place to place, deprived of their 
means of livelihood and have not where to lay their 
heads in peace. The university spirit to-day is unrepentant, 
Pan-Germanic, monarchistic and militaristic. The present 
German Government in its striving for democracy in that 
country finds in the universities little support in theory and 
still less aid in practice. The German Government needs 
the best technical talent of the country. This is not forth- 
coming, because the classes of talent, the intellectuals, are 
not favorable to democracy. 

On the occasion of the Kapp coup the men in the 
universities openly espoused the return of the monarchy. 
There were, naturally and creditably, a few exceptions 
among the teachers. Following the fall of Kapp the pro- 
fessors who had opposed him found themselves ostracized 
by their students. Men who during the war opposed 
the imperial policy find themselves unable to return to 
their university connections. It is indeed a strange con- 
trast, the German universities of to-day and those of 
seventy years ago. 
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E ARE a great people, we Americans. Let me 
repeat that original thought. We are a great 
people. But we do have our flaws. And one 
which seems to lie deep in our mentality is a distrust for 
new habits, customs and ways, especially if they bear a 


foreign stamp or seem too refined. At present, as a benef- 
icent by-product of the war, one can wear a wrist watch 
without fear of lynching. It was not so five years ago; but 
for the war it would not be so yet. Notwithstanding that 
wearing the watch over the pulse instead of over the 
abdomen was a most masculine habit, originating among 
South African riders of the veldt, soldiers on far-tropical 
campaigns and other such real he-men, the custom was 
supposed to be tainted with foreign affectation and there- 
fore effeminate. 

Those of us who have passed forty remember the time 
when there was the same queer on a man who parted his 
hair conveniently down the ridge which Nature provided 
for the purpose along the top of his head. To this day 
legislators with their mouths full of eating tobacco will 
rise up in our state assemblies and denounce the cigarette. 
They might like it had they not inured themselves to 
the stronger meat of chewing plug. But to condemn the 
vicious dude cigarette helps their act. 

This same spirit, or something which springs from the 
same source, has prevented us for this many a decade from 
doing anything sensible about our diplomatic service. The 
attempt to provide decent and adequate housing for our 
representatives abroad has been reported by the news- 
papers from Washington in all my experience of news- 
papers and Washington. As cer- 
tainly as that question has come 










up, so certainly has a grass-fed con- 
gressman ripped off for the Record 
an outburst of splendid Amer- 
icanism in which he condemned to 
eternal perdition those society 


monkeys who went overseas to 


ow 
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wear a swallow-tail coat at the courts of the degenerate 
European kings. This took. It gave a valuable piece of 
comedy relief to his act. For as it went with Congress, so 
did it go with the people. 

At best the average American citizen has in the past 
looked upon the diplomatic service as a piece of necessary 
but unimportant decoration on the scheme of the body 
politic. He did not know that rightly considered and used 
it was a business proposition, just as he does not know now 
probably that it is growing every year to be a bigger and 
bigger business proposition. 


A Dream That Came True 


INCE this is a democracy in which eventually the spirit 
of the people influences the spirit of the laws, the for- 
eign service became after the Civil War a rather poor piece 
of shoddy. No minister or ambassador could live abroad 
on the salary which Congress was willing to grant him. 
Congress was equally averse, as it showed through ses- 
sion after session, to providing and keeping up the office 
quarters, which in the case of em- 
bassies and legations means resi- 
dences. But foreign business, the 
State Department knew, had to 


be done—and done on the terms 











imposed by Europe. So the busi- 
ness fell into the condition which 
we all know to-day. Certain rich 





The Old Swimming Hole Will Never be the Same 
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and retired gentlemen—often newly rich—were in effect 
willing to pay and pay well for the chance of doing just 
what the grass-fed congressman said they would do—swell 
round European courts. The privilege of “‘hobnobbing 
with counts and dukes,” of “forming matrimonial alliances 


with the effete European nobility’’—these phrases I cull 
from the Congressional Record—that was precisely what 
they wanted. Congress and our party managers set up a 
contemptuous picture of a foreign representative, and 
then arranged things so that the dream would come true, 

With each change of administration’ the personnel of 
our ambassadors and ministers changed —the spoils system, 
abolished from most other government bureaus, lingered 
here like poison gas. The men who grabbed the jobs had 
their qualifications, but they were often not essentialls 
such as to give us an efficient or even an intelligent repre- 
sentation abroad. First, they must be right politically 
good party men. Second, they must have contributed 
more or less heavily to the campaign fund which put the 
party in power. Third, they must have the money to keep 
up the position, 

To be perfectly fair, their qualifications for the job were 
sometimes taken into account. Great Britain, for ex 
ample, was the one country with which we had the closest 

and often the most ticklish rela 
tions. Each succeeding adminis 
tration made a special effort to see 


that our representative at the 


Wad 


aw” .\% 
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Court of St. James had at least ability. For the rest, it 
was largely hit or miss. The pasty profited. This fat 
piece of patronage helped to keep the rich boys in line and 
to swell the party fund. The Treasury profited. It made 
the ambassadors and ministers pay their own not incon- 
siderable expense accounts, 

The rest did not matter a great desl, because we were 
in a state of splendid isolation. If a foreign representative 
fell down miserably the average voter would probably 
ver know. If by any chance he did, the voter would 
take the matter calmly, remarking that the monkeyshines 
of ambassadors didn’t concern him much, 

As for the permanent personnel—counselors of embas- 
ies, secretaries and clerks—the system worked a little 
hetter. It was generally understood when a young mzn 
entered the diplomatic corps from the bottom that the top 
The posts of minister and am- 
bassador were political; they involved not only wealth, 
but service to the party, which same service the young 
man could not give from his position abroad in the diplo- 

Except under unusual circumstances, there- 
fore, the highest posts in the service were closed to him. 

Before the Great War, Henry White, by a combination of 
great ability for the job and of some luck, climbed from 
the lower ranks of the service to be an ambassador; and 

nee the war, owing partly to the pressing demands of the 

mes, we have seen Gibson from the foreign service and 
Crane and Phillips from the State Department become 
ministers, But these were the brilliant exceptions. It was 
a career wherein the highest positions were not open to the 
very men who had made their careers in preparation for 
those positions. And the motives which led a youth to 
apply for a job in the diplomatic service were not vastly 
different from those inspiring the old man who sought a 


job as mini i 





ranks were cloced to him, 


matic corps 





ter or ambase acor,. 


The Pink-Tea Type of Diplomat 


HE vocation of diplomacy having mixed itself up some- 

how with the avocation of high society, it offered glitter 
ing attractions for a young man—or the wife ofa young 
man — troubled by social ambition. It was not a poor man’s 
job any more than that of being minister or ambassador. 
One might struggle along on his regular salary while he re- 
mained third or fourth secretary. He might even perform 
that feat as first secretary at some remote legation—as in 
South America. The European jobs, however, were the 
special rewards of the service. 

By the time the young man had climbed through merit 
and perhaps pull-—to be counselor of some European em- 
bassy or first of some European legation he 
found that he could not get on with his regular salary. 
The job, in the unfortunate situation of the business of 
diplomacy, required much entertaining back and forth. 
He could not keep up his end while living in a flat main- 
tained with only one or two servants—and that was about 
all he could do upon his regular salary. In the lower 
walks of the profession, therefore, as in the upper, the man 
with private means stood at a premium, The whole system 
has gone a little unnaturally. In any large private business 
the young aspirant looks for advancement in the business 
itself, with the top places as a glittering eventual reward 
for the ambitious. often the young secretary of 
embassy, knowing that the top could not be reached, con- 
attention on that pleasant by-product, 


secretary 


Too 


centrated his 
society. 

Everything about the game went as though it were 
designed to produce only the pink-tea type of diplomat. 
That it did not wholly work that way is merely a proof 
that the American likes to do things, and that on a prac 
tical proposition we are the most able people in the world. 
The ambassador or minister, head man of the job, has 
always been a fluctuating quantity—often a minus quen 
tity. In at least two cases out of three he landed at his 
embassy or legation with about as much education for 
diplomacy as a journeyman plumber. Usually he knew 
next to nothing of international politics, often nothing 
except for the fruits of a few weeks’ hasty reading about 
the history or traditions or geography of the country to 
which he was assigned. In probably nine cases out of ten 
he was unacquainted with the language. In less than half 
the cases did he have even the remotest knowledge of 
French-—still the language of diplomacy. 

Nearly everyone knows that the language faculty is a 
gift of youth; that not once in a blue moon can a man get 
a speaking acquaintance with a new tongue, The average 
ambassador or minister whom we send abroad seems to 
cherish the pathetic illusion that he is an exception to the 
rule. Few sights are sadder than an American representa- 
tive of fifty-five or sixty, his sence of language atrophied 
long ago, painfully sitting with the embassy interpreter 
trying to plug out first-reader French. After six months 
or a year, depending upon the amount of native stubborn- 
esses, he usually abandons the struggle. 

And at the unteachable age this same old gentleman had 
to learn than languages. He had to acquire the 
of a new profe technic less definite than 


ness he po 


more 
techn ion, a 


at of law or medicine, but probably all the more difficult 


just because it is so hazy. He would probably have been 
completely at sea except for his corps of underlings. They 
at least had spent their lives on the job. They had learned 
the methods and whimseys of European diplomacy, the 
polities and statesmanship of the country to which they 
were accredited, the general technic of the game. 

From my observation of our permanent diplomatic 
corps abroad I should say that it falls into two classes—the 
pink-tea boys and the workers. To the pink-tea boy the 
routine of office work is frankly a bore, and the Americans 
in trouble who haunt the office are a nuisance merely to 
be endured. He is mostly concerned with his own social 
standing. To the worker, loving the job for its own sake, 
virtue and ability were almost entirely their own reward 
until the Great War broke. In the strain of Armageddon 
our foreign relations became vitally important for the first 
time since the Civil War. Even before we declared war, 
the country, or at least its directing part, began dimly to 
see the diplomatic service for what it really was—a busi- 
ness proposition. 

Take, for example, the important embassy at London. 
Before 1914 it got on with six secretaries, or attachés, and 
two or three clerks. By the end of 1916 the staff had been 
increased to nearly a hundred and fifty persons. It was 
wrestling with a dozen ticklish problems vital to the 
business of the country, like contraband. 

A slip or a failure in the old days would have attracted 
little attention beyond the State Department. Now the 
newspapers were taking notice. Ability came to the fore. 
Such men as Hugh Gibson, Bliss, McLaughlin, Hugh 
Wilson—to go no further with the catalogue—showed 
from the ruck. They proved themselves genuine experts 
on the job, knowing to a hair line just how things were 
done abroad, just how to handle the native mind of the 
countries to which they were assigned. They proved also 
that long contact with foreign peoples had not dulled their 
native American ability to organize work, to get things 
done. In more than one case we should have scored a 
disastrous failure had not a weak and bewildered adminis- 
trative, appointed under the old hit-or-miss system, 
possessed an able first secretary or counselor—the brains 
of the corps, its real administrator, while the ambassador 
or minister acted merely as the figurehead. 

As for the ambassadors and ministers, they were as 
usual a mixed lot. Of course a gentleman who has risen 
high enough in the world to become prominent in his party 
and to acquire worldly goods is not usually a complete 
fool. But with the white light of war beating upon them 
many of them were observed to be more or less wabbly in 
this strange job. There were exceptions—but they were 
for the most part fortunate accidents, I will mention only 
one—if I were to name them all I would only brand the 
rest, and it would not be fair here to roast men who were 
merely misplaced. 

When the new Administration came in, Brand Whitlock, 
who had been of great service to the party, applied for a 
nice quiet legation. He had followed the two careers of 
reform politician and literary man. He found his interest 
in literature absorbing his interest in politics. Still he did 
not quite care to divorce himself from active life. He had 
the private means to support the position. The nice quiet 
legation, where he could concern himself with affairs for a 
few hours a week and still get in his daily stint of writing, 
seemed the solution, 


The Fortunate Choice of Mr. Whitlock 


E WAS assigned to Belgium, where hitherto positively 

nothing had ever happened so far as the American 
Legation was concerned, A year of this quiet life and the 
war broke in his face. Our representation in Belgium grew 
at once supremely important— more important than any of 
us realized at the time. It just happened that we had in 
Whitlock a man with native skill for politics and negotia- 
tion. It just happened that he had acquired, if only by 
reading, a wide knowledge of European affairs. It just 
happened that his personality was of the kind to please 
and to win the people among whom he found himself. It 
just happened that his acquaintance with roughhouse 
city politics had taught him how to pound the table when 
he talked to Prussians and to sing sweetly when con- 
ciliating the Belgians. It just happened that in the early 
and trying days he had the support of the able Hugh 
Gibson. 

If he had been assigned to some other small country, if 
one or two ministers whom I could mention had been 
placed in Belgium, we should have scored a diplomatic 
disaster. As for the others—well, in between the successes 
like Whitlock appeared the persons so flattered by social 
attention in the country to which they were assigned that 
they led them round like tethered lambs, and the one who 
became immediately so pompous that a secretary said: 
“Me can strut sitting down,” and—however, I am not 
muckraking. Let us be constructive. 

In 1913 we had a peacetime diplomatic corps. It was 
in a position here and there to do admirable work for the 
country. However, neither Mister Average Voter nor the 
Henorable Grass-fed Congressman knew that. Whether 
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to do such work or merely to absorb pink tea and social 
atmosphere—that question lay between the individual and 
his working conscience. 

Proceeding to the lower branch of our foreign representa- 
tion, which I have hitherto ignored, the consular service 
had long ago been jacked up and repaired. In the memory 
of middle-aged people it was a joke. At about the time of 
the Civil War the consul abroad had little to do except to 
get an occasional wandering American out of trouble and 
to sign a few papers. The position furnished, therefore, a 
pleasant berth for Americans who wanted to reside for a 
time abroad and to do some work, like writing, on the side. 
William Dean Howells served for a time as consul at 
Venice, to which fact we owe his Italian Papers. Bret 
Harte, when his pen ran slack, got the consulate at Edin- 
burgh, and Thomas Nast, when his pencil lost its cunning, 
lived and died as our representative in a South American 
port. Later it was solely a political reward, a chance to 
give one of the boys a job. The salary being only moderate, 
the social prestige almost nothing at all, it did not attract 
even the eminent politicians who entered the diplomatic 
corps. 

The time came, however, when other nations, more 
expert on the job, showed the uses of a consular corps. The 
consuls were the tacticians of foreign business, smoothing 
the way, keeping the commerce of the country in touch 
with the necessities and the local tastes of the districts to 
which they were assigned. We perceived all that in time, 
though we did not yet perceive that whereas the consular 
corps manages the tactics of foreign business, the diplo- 
matic corps has the larger if less obvious task of conducting 
its strategy. 

toosevelt, as President, partly cleaned out the consular 
corps and put it on an efficient basis. After the reforms 
which he introduced no young man entered the junior 
branch of the foreign service without taking an examina- 
tion to prove that he had the A B C of foreign-trade 
diplomacy and some talent for languages, 


As to the Consular Service 


CONSULAR job, as viewed by the young applicant, 

had one handicap which to the service itself was prob- 
ably a blessing. Whereas the diplomatic corps is great 
pumpkins in the eyes of European society, the consular is 
small potatoes. Between the two branches was a great gulf 
fixed. No matter what precedence the consul or consul 
general held in purely formal functions, the youngest 
attaché of embassy enjoyed by virtue of his position much 
more social standing. A consular job, therefore, did not 
call for elaborate and expensive entertaining. A man 
could live on the salary. The financial rewards were not 
glittering, and if he was entering it as a life career the 
young applicant could not expect to go hirer than consul 
But to certain temperaments it is an attractive 
kind of work. And though the consul is forbidden to 
dabble with business in the countries to which he is 
assigned, there are opportunities legitimately to make a 
little money on the side, as by free-lance journalism. 

This movement to put the consular service on a business 
basis had its effect almost at once. By the time we reached 
the strain of the Great War the old-time loafing, politica! 
consul was dying out, the young, efficient man trained for 
the job, an advance agent of foreign business, was coming 
to the fore. With the outbreak of war the State Depart- 
ment so managed things as to concentrate much of the 
cream of the consular force in Europe. 

As a wandering correspondent during the war and the 
settlement which followed I had more to do with our con- 
suls than with any other functionaries of the Government. 
I found none whom I ean look back to and call actually 
incompetent; I found most of them giving service worth 
many times their salaries. The diplomatic corps, as I have 
hinted above, was spotted; instances of devoted and in- 
telligent service alternated with instances of stupid ineom- 
petence. The consular service, as it showed in Europe 
between 1914 and 1920, was almost above criticism), | 
understand that in some remoter and less impoftant 
corners of the world the impression would not be so favor- 
able. But what the consular service did in Europe during 
the six years of strain illustrates what it can be under the 
merit and strictly business system. 

Now legislation to put the senior branch of the service 
upon somewhat the same business basis awaits the atten- 
tion of Congress. It provides to begin with that the 
diplomatic corps shall no longer be closed to the able and 
expert of the consular corps. That strikes the observer as 
wholly beneficial and important. 

Foreign diplomacy was always a business proposition 
when you stripped off its make-up; it is becoming ever) 
year more and more a business proposition. The consula: 
service provides a body of young men trained from the 
moment they take their first posts to look upon the pro- 
fession in its true light. The consul or vice consul, if he 
takes only half an interest in his job, acquires through its 
very all-round nature a thorough understanding of the 
ways, mental habits and institutions of foreign peoples. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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As any one can see 
However steep they be 


It matters not to me.” 


“I am a sturdy Campbell's boy 






I climb the heights of health and joy 







Mount Rainier or Matter-horn 
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Sustaining Strength 


Are you getting the full benefit of this 
nourishing, strength-giving Campbell’s Soup? 

) Every one who works either with hands or 
i brain needs an especially nutritious diet at this 
| time of year. 

\ Sticking to the daily task is an up-hill climb. 
And this wholesome vegetable soup offers a 
wonderfully “helping hand” to maintain all your 
energies keen and strong. 

With its rich invigorating stock made from 
selected beef, its choice vegetables, fresh herbs, 
sustaining cereals it is one of the most delicious 
and satisfying foods you could have. 

And ready to serve at any time without labor 
or needless heat. 

Why not enjoy it today? 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Easy Dolla 


are set in the loftiest and wildest of 
By Stewart Edward White Alpine scenery. Wehada iether con- 


PTVERE are a good many picturesque 
lakes scattered about the world, but 
only a very few that combine beauty, 

sndeur and interest with accessibility, as does Lake 

ihoe in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. You get them 
elsewhere with snow-capped peaks round them, but you 
ive to make a long or uncomfortable journey—or both 
get to them. You may see them of equal or greater 
ve, but almost never is so large a lake so completely 
cenie. Only in the little glacier ponds of the high, rugged 
ountry will you be able to duplicate the vivid peacock 
blue of Tahoe's deeps and the clear light emerald green of 
her shallows 
Tahoe is in places eighteen hundred feet deep. Of a still 
morning I have floated in a canoe over these depths, and 
looked down upon mountain peaks looming up out of dark 
purple, and blue cafions, and green cliffs that rose in lucent 
obscurity, with trout swimming up their faces as though 
climbing. The water seems to have a color of its own, as 
though tinted with a dye, and there is a wonderful clarity 
to it. You can see the proverbial dinner plate at an un- 
believable number of feet below the surface. I do know 
that it is great fun while straddling the bow of a motor 
boat, when there is no riffle on the water, to watch the 
scarcely veiled bottom twenty feet down, and see the 
ghostly deadhead logs and the bowlders and the clear sands 
and the fish darting away before the shadow of your craft. 
Tahoe is eighteen hundred feet deep—in spots. She is 
nore than six thousand feet high all over. The air is 
crisp and tingling with altitude and, in- 
cidentally, the pressure is so lightened 
that a sea can get up quicker there than 
any other place I know. Likewise the 
motorist finds his car strangely lacking in 
power. The lake is big enough for every- 
body. It is twenty-three miles by about 
fourteen—if these figures mean anything 
to you. Itis ringed by high, rugged moun- 
tains that seem to drop directly off 
nto the waters, but which prove on 
investigation to have left at their 












feet various little flats and recessions 
for the accommodation of mankind 
The shores are irregular, indented 
and picturesque. In company with 
my wife and a friend and his wife, 
I once followed the shore line all the 
way round. We went in canoes, 
with camp outfits, and we paddled 


close to the beach the entire distance, 








Not once did we cut across even the smallest cove. We 
took nine days to it, and it was one of the most interest- 
ing and enjoyable trips I ever made. There is one ad- 
vantage to a canoe: When the wind blows you just go 
ashore anywhere: you don’t have to hunt harbors and 
anchorages. Every evening we looked across our camp 
fire to a panorama of snow-capped peaks rimming a sea of 
opal. All the tinted veils of the desert country softened the 
ranges with mauve and saffron, amethyst and lilac. We 
might have been alone in a wilderness, for the habitations 
at the lake are more or less bunched in a few places, be- 
cause of such matters as harbors, shelter, accessibility and 
the like. 

I suppose that represents one of the chief enjoyments 
at Tahoe—the exploring in some sort of boat, and the 
wonderful and changing scenery. There used to be lots of 
trout in the lake, and big ones at that—up to twenty-five 
pounds. There are a few yet, but the sport was temporarily 
ruined by the fact that market fishing was allowed, and by 
the fact that a suitable fish ladder was not in its dams so 
the trout can ascend from the spawning grounds. Market 
fishing was at last put a stop to after fifteen years of 
fighting. If the fish ladders are put in the sport will soon 
recover. Also, there are all sorts of water and land sports, 
and the usual activities when people get together in an 
attractive place. 


Pilgrims in Jitney Caravans 


HE natural advantages of Tahoe proper would be suffi- 

cient in themselves to make this one of our national 
wonders of the major class, the class that comprises the 
Grand Cajion, the Yellowstone, Crater Lake, the Kings 
River, Yosemite, Glacier Park and a few others. But 
Tahoe’s back country is equally unique and wonderful. It 
is quite simply a granite-and-snow affair such as one will 
find along the main crest, but you can get at it. The main 
crest is rarely accessible except by a long hard trip with 
pack horses. Here you can start out in the morning, and in 
two or three hours’ climbing afoot or horseback be right 
among the silent, majestic peaks and the sweeping, breath- 
less granite valleys of the high country. Back in this hig! 
country are scores—hundreds of lakes, differing in siz 
from a mile or so in diameter down to the merest 
dot of blue. Most of them are stocked with trout, 
many of them are wooded, enough of them possess 
meadows or stringers of horse feed, and all of them 
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ceived lake club. The only requisite for 
continuing membership was to spit in one brand-new lake 
each year! You can go for the day, or you can poke round 
for months. We used to take back packs and disappear 
for from a week to ten days—by which time the grub 
gave out. Thus we paid attention to neither trails nor 
horse feed, and we saw some wonderful country. 

I know of no other country of which practically all the 
above could be said—except perhaps as respects size. But 
I know of no lake, no district, except Tahoe, that is so ac- 
cessible and so used. The old Overland Trail passed the 
southern edge of the lake; indeed, it still does so, only now 
it has become an automobile road. Fifteen miles down the 
Truckee River you run into the other overland route via 
Donner Lake and Emigrant Gap. Both these roads pass 
over seven thousand feet. Early in the year deep cuts are 
dug through the snow, and the motorist travels uniquely 
between snow walls. He can come one way and go the 
other, and he does so in constantly increasing numbers. 
These people camp or stop at some of the numerous re- 
sorts or rent some of the small cottages. Thousands more 
come in by train, and still more by motor stage. 

In the course of a controversy as to whether or not the 
waters of the lake should be lowered for reclamation pur- 
poses certain power interests and reclamation officials tried 
to rouse public sentiment by the statement that the mil- 
lionaires of Lake Tahoe were trying to keep the water from 
the poor farmer. There may be millionaires, but it seemed 
to me that Lake Tahoe is used by more people of limited 
means than any other similar place I ever visited, except 
perhaps Yosemite. They come in jitneys, with all the 
seats filled bang up with three generations, and camp 
outfits tied all over; they drive in the butcher wagon or the 
laundry wagon; they hike in hardily; and they come by 
thousands with excursion tickets clasped in hand. There 
are a good num- 
ber of fine big 
estates here and 
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Clothes 


} 





Trade Mar 








Medium 
prices 


It is easier to find good clothes at high prices 
than to find good clothes at medium prices 

Styleplus, however, stand out the nation over 
as clothes of really distinctive quality at prices nevet 
extreme. 

Their fabrics are all-wool; their styling excel- 
lent; their tailoring exceptional. 

Their guarantee is full and absolute; satisfac- 
tion is certain; assured. 

Go to your local Styleplus Store, see Styleplus, 
note the medium prices for the high quality of the 


clothes; then do what your judgment says is right 





Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


Trade Mark Reg 
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STYLEPLUS - THE BIG NAME IN CLOTHES 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
there, but the average land- 
holder is the owner of a modest, 
comfortable board-and-batten 
cottage or camp, and the num- 
ber of small resorts is legion 

As I said, it is probably used 
by more people than any place 
but Yosemite. Personally it is 
to me much preferable to Yo. 
emite, The valley always seems 
crowded with people passing to 
and fro. Tahoe’s hundred and 
thirty or so miles of shore line 
absorb them, and so the feeling 
of blue space and wilderness is 
preserved. Why they haven't 
made this also into a national 
park is beyond me. 


Dollar Wisdom 


.! WOULD be a mighty good 

idea if they did. That at least 
would put a stop to this re- 
peated, ever-recurring, disturb 
ing attempts to lower the level 
of the lake. They have been at 
it for years, and they've kept 
everybody stirred up and un- 
easy Just at this moment the 
secretary of the Interior say: 
e is not going to do it without 
certain warnings and formalities, 
but his action does not bind any 








whom you talk about these 
things, does not think that 
sounds like much. 

“What's the fuss?” says he. 
“There’s oodles of water in 
Lake Tahoe. I can’t touch bot- 
tom in her. If taking two feet 
will make a lot of healthy, 
productive farms in the Nevada 
desert I believe it’s a good 
thing.” 

If! 

I’ve heard a lot of argument 
on these matters, but I have a 
simple mind, and it always leads 
me back to one question: Sup- 
pose you lower the rim of the 
lake two feet, and suppose with 
the ’steen million gallons of 
water thus made available you 
bring under irrigation ’steen 
thousand more acres of land: 
How are you going to keep that 
land supplied with water in fu- 
ture years? 


Future Nibbling 


EEMS to me like a plain 

axiom. If you use more ina 
year than naturally flows into 
the lake in the same period the 
time will come sooner or later 
when all the extra water made 
available by cutting the rim 








other Secretary of the Interior; WOTO. BY TAHOE TAVERN STUDIO 
nor does it settle the question 

It seems a great pity that we have not yet attained full 
enough vision to measure values, not always by dollars and 
cents coming in but by highest use. If we see the potential 
dollar we think we have to get it. After a while we may 
hope to get educated beyond that. It is like the man with 
1 rifle who thinks he must kill every deer that he sees 
merely because he sees it. Sometimes the dollar is worth 
more than the other use, simply because what the dollar 
represents is used by more people in a better way. But 
often and often the reverse is true. 

The redwoods along the state highway in Humboldt and 
Del Norte counties is one example. Those redwoods are 
worth a great sum as lumber, and the lumber would 
build many homes and subserve other useful purposes 
There is no doubt 
of that. Further 
more, the dollars 
and houses and 
grape stakes and 
all the rest of it 
can be counted 
and touched, and 
the people bene 
fited can be enu 
merated, while 
the msathetic and 
sentimental uses 
are intangible 
Nevertheless, a 
true psychome 
try of the situa- 
tion would showa 
heavy balance in 
favor of the silent 
influences that 
these great trees 
exert on the pleas- 
ure, the happiness 
ind the growth of 
the increasing 
thousands who 
pass beneath 
them. As thisisa 
continuing use, 
there can be no 
doubt as to its 

iperiority 

r he ca e of 
Lake Tahoe is 





inalogous For 
ears the recla 
mation service 
has hammered 


iway ata sc heme 
for the greater 
utilization of its 
waters. The pur 
pose was to irn 
gate certain arid 
lands in Nevada, 
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the abstract. Provided it would prove practically feasi- 
ble, cheap enough, if the water could not be procured 
elsewhere and if the use of the water had not too delete- 
rious an effect on the lake, it would have been a good 
idea in the concrete. 

Unfortunately none of these conditions appears to be 
fulfilled. 

Of course the natural annual run-off could be used; that 
goes without saying. It flows down the Truckee River, 
and what becomes of it few of the thousands who visit and 
use Lake Tahoe know or care. But that wasn’t the idea. 
The scheme was—and is—to cut the rim of the lake. The 
cut contemplated does not sound very great—two feet is 
all they have been asking. Mister Average Citizen, to 


two feet will be exhausted, and 
once more you will have—as you 
have at this moment —exactly what flows in annually, un- 
less, of course, you cut the rim of the lake again and yet 
again! 

That will happen under this scheme. Ballinger tried to 
complete an agreement with a certain power company by 
which the latter was to be permitted to tunnel into the 
lake. The only stipulation was that the mouth of the tun- 
nel should not be above the level of the lake. Get that? 
The real scheme was to lower the lake sixty-five feet. That 
was nipped by William Kent and Gifford Pinchot. No- 
body knows what became of it. It was merely a bold at- 
tempt to do it in one bite instead of many. The basic fact 
remains: You cannot spend faster than your interest 
without eating into your principal. If anybody under- 
takes a project 
that contem- 





plates using each 
year more than 
the natural run- 
off, that project 
is going regularly 
and progressively 
to lower the sur- 
face of the lake, 
whether it is done 
by units of two 
feet or two hun- 
dred feet. 

The plain ques- 
tion to be decided, 
therefore, is a 
balance of worth- 
whiles. 

But supposing 
for the moment 
the project to be 
entirely worth 
while in every 
way, the fact re- 
mains that every 
acre contem- 
plated in the 
Newlands project 
could be put un- 
der water from 
other sources. 
That would in- 
volve reservoirs 
and dams, which 
cost money. The 
cost, however, 
even on the Gov- 
ernment’s own 
showing, is en- 
tirely reasonable. 
It is, however, not 
so cheap as drain- 
ing Tahoe pro- 
gressively! Tahoe 

(Conctuded on 
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a worthy idea in 
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Type 59 


Greater than the Great 
War Cadillac 


Army officers and other owners 
who are intimately familiar with 
the work of both, are unanimous 
in the conviction that this Type 
59 is a car even more wonderful 
than the heroic Cadillac which 
won the whole world’s applause 
in the great war. 


To that fact, and that fact alone, 
is due the demand which it is im- 
possible to supply even with pro- 
duction volume at the highest point 
in Cadillac history. 


The eager and ever-growing market 
is to be ascribed, not to any general 
economic condition, or any general 
shortage, or any general reason at 
all, but simply and solely to the 
utter goodness of the car. 


The Cadillac works are, and have 
been for a long time, producing at 
their fullest capacity. 


CADILLAC 


XN 





/ 


CADILLAC <o / 


Mify 


The factories are building just as 
many Cadillacs as they can build 
and still maintain the rigid require- 
ments of Cadillac manufacture. 


Scarcity of material, labor and 
shipping —all of these difhculties 
have been met, and overcome, as 
they have arisen. 


Other cars may profit by the in- 
ability of the Cadillac to meet its 
market even with the present large 
production, but the Cadillac de- 
mand is special, peculiar, and ex- 
clusive to the goodness of the 
Cadillac itself. 


We are perfectly sincere in 
cautioning you, again, that this 
condition is not apt to change, 
and that ordinary prudence sug: 
gests the immediate placing of your 
order even if you only have in 
mind a far distant delivery 


or 
NOARD Or THEM! ip 
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“Heavy vanilla fondant, Mayette walnuts ‘Rich vanilla caramel with French wainuts 
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BRAZIL 
CREAM 








Brazil nuts in creamy fondant 
yf Rich cream fondant, roasted Alicante almonds 









PIGNOLIA 
BRITTLE 


Crisp Spanish pignolias in brittle sugar 






SOUR 
ORANGE 
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BUTTER 
SCOTCH 





Fresh dairy butter, vanilla ,sugar 
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ALMOND 
CLUSTERS 
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Micante almonds heavily covered 




































































































































& eam fondant, true orange fruit yx 
x Cream fo true orange fi NOUGATINE : 
>> 
= “Honey, egg, fruits and nuts 
+ 
o 
< 
«= ALMOND 
% CARAMEL 
< 7 
< Chocolate cream caramel, Alicante almonds 
4 
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FILBERT Re > E 
CLUSTER. x" Ay 
+2 gies 
‘Turkish filberts 
be a in rich chocolate : 
é ae, 3 
. NG he i a 
S att? Ho \W often have you wished for a box that va gone 
vit contained on/y the candies you 4ke—and no . , a 
¥ 2 , ‘ : ’ 4 ade 4 
<4 other | Well—here’s the box. Filled with the_ ‘ a 
é e" first favor of America’s candy lovers. We know for ‘ * a f 4 = 
Pan W | inds of people tell us the kinds they like best. * - 2 
es « I | ] ‘ m this or we-an ] gold Wonder Box 1s made S 
ive “ { { t-tasting materials money can buy—pure cane sugat - : : 
< a « pure dairy butter—pure comb honey <a 
aie = 
- v7 4 ” s 
xT) I }- In order to give you the most we possibly i= 
OK :~ f the 1 v, we determined to put the value into the = 
Oe ae ‘Ther efore, these chocolates come to * 
, W\ {74 t ribby t tly decoration. The new hen, ittractive be} 
mi) el he ve, but the hecolates these “chocolates with Pd 
s ‘ re } est. 
< 05 4 Get a box today 7 und box, $1.25. Prices slightly higher in 
Ay ¥ West Canada. Id exclus ively by 
Pe - The “Rexall Stores pd 
x x : pak 
- - United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
th < retail drug stores, united into ¢ «| 
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Commercial Aéronautics 


OLLOWING out the policy of reserving their 

own market for themselves, both England 

and France exclude foreign aircraft competition. One 
of the problems of Great Britain at the end of the war was 
how best to dispose of the surplus aircraft material. The 
British solution for the problem is as follows: An aircraft- 
disposal company was formed, and this concern purchased 
approximately 10,000 airplanes and from 20,000 to 30,000 
engines, that cost the British Government more than 
$450,000,000, for less than $4,500,000. In the contract, 
however, it was stipulated that the British Government is 
to receive fifty per cent of all profits. Many of these 
planes are already in this country, and an effort is being 
made to dispose of the machines at prices representing a 
small fraction of their original cost. 

In order to protect the American market from this 
foreign invasion, which, if successful, will divert our 
civilian demand for aircraft for a number of years, legisla- 
tion was designed, a bill presented to the last Congress, 
passed the House on June fourth and, due to the opposi- 
tion of a single senator, failed to get unanimous consent, 
which would have made a second reading of the bill 
unnecessary and permitted its passage. 

This.senator’s objection caused the bill to be held over 
to the next day, when Congress adjourned, and the anti- 
dumping bill died. 

England has closed its markets against French war 
surpluses, and France has done the same with respect to 
the English supplies of war aircraft. America therefore 
now affords the chief market for Europe’s obsolete machines. 

Just as a great fleet of merchant vessels is essential to a 
nation that would command the seas in time of war, so 
must a country in the future have a large and modern 
fleet of commercial aircraft to supplement and strengthen 
its military air forces if it expects or even hopes to hold 
mastery of the air. Specific instances just now throughout 
the United States show the increasing utility of aircraft in 
our business and industrial life. In the newspaper field 
experimen‘s have already been conducted that show the 
possibilities of air delivery for the great metropolitan 
papers. The essence of news is speed, and the chief virtue 
of the airplane likewise is speed. One investigator, with 
the results of actual tests before him, states that the cost 
of newspaper deliveries by airplane in certain places will 
already compare favorably with the cost of other methods. 





Orville Wright's Coupe, Just Before a Landing 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


Recently a plane was requisitioned to carry 600 pounds 
of silks, linens, lingerie, and so on, from New York to 
Minneapolis. The difficulties attending the railroad con- 
gestion of freight made this form of delivery desirable if 
not absolutely necessary. The 1600-mile flight was made 
in twenty-three hours and forty minutes, while the cargo 
carried was worth $10,000. Airplanes are now being used 
and will be more largely used this fall by political candi- 
dates in their campaigning. The United States Aérial 
Mail, now reaching halfway across the continent, will soon 
be extended to the Pacific Coast. An air line for mail is 
being established between Seattle and Vancouver and will 
carry 750 pounds of mail daily. As Vancouver is much 
nearer Asia than is San Francisco, an entire day in trans- 
pacific passage will be saved. 

In a number of localities physicians are using planes to 
make emergency calls. One great rubber company is 
arranging to place a 300-foot nonrigid dirigible in experi 
mental commercial operation over a distance of 250 miles. 
The time by air is four hours, while by train or boat eight 
hours or more is required. One large bank recently found 
the airplane a real life-saver when a time of stress came 
upon the institution and a large amount of money was 
needed on short notice. 

Airplanes are being used in the patrolling of large acre- 
ages of rice lands in California. The aviators who do this 
work are ex-service men, and they get fifty cents an acre. 
The season’s work nets the boys a handsome sum, for in 
one case this year three aviators will take care of a tract 
of 32,000 acres. The maintenance which they will be 
obliged to pay will amount to about $11,000. Several 
large fishing concerns are now using planes to spot schools 
of fish and then direct the vessels of the fishing fleet to the 
proper locations. 

In British Columbia is an important mine located at the 
top of a rugged mountain, near which is a lake. Though 
only five miles from tidewater, the trail is so rough that 
the rich ore has to be packed out and requires a week in 
transit. The company is preparing to use flying boats, 
with the lake as a mine terminal. 

Many other instances might be cited to show that air- 
craft is destined to play an important part in our com- 
mercial life. 





The People’s University 


IEWED in the light of the free benefits they 
offer, the public libraries of the United States 
are the least patronized of all our public institutions. Thi 
is partly due to the fact that most people are not fully 
informed concerning the opportunities and services the 
libraries extend us. If the whole nation were told how great 
are the values derived by a few people from utilizing the 
knowledge our cities freely place at the disposal of every 
one, our libraries would be used by a majority of our citi 
zens instead of a small minority. 

No one will question that it would be a good thing if 
more people frequented our public libraries, and one way 
to head a lot of folks in that direction is to state how a few 
individuals have profited by this offer of free knowledge 
The director of one of our largest libraries undertook to 
discover the motives prompting the visits of readers. Thi 
investigation brought out a number of facts that are 
enlightening. 

The representative of a firm intending to build a sky 
scraper in California wanted a formula to compute tl 
intensity of earthquake shocks to buildings and chimneys 
he found it in the Science Division of the big library in hi 
home city; asculptor perfected a statue from pictures that 
were borrowed from the art collection of a large Eastern 
library, and a young clerk employed in an exporting house 
secured books about South and Central America from 
the same Institution and succeeded in gaining sufficient 
information from this reading to cause hia advancement 
to a position at the head of the exporting department of 
his firm. 

One librarian tells of a poultryman who filled out an 
application for books, saying: “‘My wife wants to get the 
latest novels.’’ He was surprised to learn that the library 
had practical books for his own use, believing, as do many 
people, that the aim and purpose of a publie library is 
chiefly to supply fiction instead of facts. Last year t] 
same man reported that he had enlarged his place, rebuilt 
all his henhouses according to specifications found in the 


borrowed books, and had trebled his business. 

A young man employed in the office of a by-produc 
manufacturing concern accidentally heard of a proposed 
merger which his company was to enter. With a few 
thousand dollars which he had inherited he began to 
invest. The value of his stock increased until the youth 


awoke one morning to find himself wealthy. His employer, 
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learning that he had acquired a small block of stock in ali 
the companies affected by the merger, and thinking he 
must know something about the various businesses, invited 
him to a conference to take place one week later, at which 
future policy of the proposed consolidated 
outlined. The young man asked for and 
was given a leave of absence. He spent most of the time 
in the Economics Division of a big library. When the con- 
ference was held and matters discussed, the ambitious 
employee displayed such surprising knowledge of condi- 
tions in the industry and of ali the companies concerned 
n the merger that two of the largest stockholders were 


meeting the 


neern was to be 


greatly impressed. 

When the consolidation was effected the young man 
was made a vice president, in charge of operations, though 
his previous knowledge concerning the companies had 
eovered only office routine. 

There have been. hundreds of people educated and 
trained in certain professions who have later discovered 
that they were not qualified in temperament or otherwise 
for the occupations they had adopted. Most such people 
make their discovery when they have passed the school 
age, and their am- 
bitions to enter 
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tenant of the city. The branch libraries have been merged 
into one system and are mainly supported by the city, 
which appropriated about three-quarters of a million dollars 
for that purpose last year. The big central library and the 
branches in New York are now considered as a single unit 
of service, not only to the residents of the city but to citi- 
zens of the whole country. 

The general scheme in the purchase of books by a large 
library is to effect an arrangement with the chief book- 
sellers of this and other important countries, by which one 
copy of every book published, when procurable through 
ordinary channels, isautomatically submitted to the library 
for approval on the date of publication. In order to cover 
books that are not so submitted, experts continually read 
foreign and domestic book catalogues, trade journals and 
bibliographical lists, carefully making their selections and 
promptly ordering the books wanted. If a selected book is 
already bound the volume is catalogued and made avail- 
able for public use from ten to fourteen days after publica- 
tion. If it requires binding this is usually done by the 
library’s special binding service, and the book is ready for 
public use about one month after its purchase. 
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these large public institutions soon tends to degenerate 
into a tramps’ shelter. The present tendency is to limit the 
size of the newspaper room, and locate it on the first floor, 
near an entrance. If triflers must come in it is wise to lure 
them into some haven as quickly as possible and prevent 
their dissemination throughout the building, where they 
would only disturb real students. 

It is not uncommon for many people located in large 
cities having splendid libraries to waste hours needlessly in 
searching for information that could be secured in a few 
minutes by taking advantage of their library’s free service. 
Just as some little thought and effort must be given to 
learning how to dance, run an automobile, bake bread or 
do bookkeeping, so must effort and attention be given 
to the subject of properly utilizing the machinery of a 
public library. Practically all libraries have a catalogue 
room, where a reader may find a complete card catalogue 
under one alphabet of the library’s reference collection. In 
addition to this, a few of the larger libraries also maintain 
an equally complete catalogue of the resources of the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. This index is of great 
bibliographical value, for one copy of each book published 

and copyrighted 
in the United 





more congenial 
employment can 
be realized most 
easily andspeedily 
through adher- 
to a self- 
imposed schedule 
of study in a well- 
equipped public 
library. Inallthe 
larger libraries are 
trained attend- 
ants who are not 
only willing to 
give help but have 
ability that is pos- 
sessed only by 
those who are 
specialiyeducated 
to guide people 
searching for in- 
formation along 
definite lines: 
The other day I 
paid a visit to the 
director of one of 
the largest libra- 
ries in the United 
States; in fact, 
this particular in- 
stitution is more 
used than any 
otherlibraryinthe 
world. It has 
1,187,138 books 
in its circulation 
department and 
1,410,970 
and pamphlets in 
its reference de 
partment, During 
the past five years 
this institution 


ence 


books 











States must be de- 
posited in the big 
Washington insti- 
tution. 

The main li- 
brary in New York 
City has several 
features worthy of 
study by other li- 
braries. Not only 
does the catalogue 
containacomplete 
record by author 
and title of every 
book in the li- 
brary, but indexes 
by subject under 
the same alphabet 
every magazine 
article in the li- 
brary’s vast files, 
and this magazine 
index is so recent 
that it includes 
last month’s peri- 
odicals. The 
reader who wishes 
to know, for in- 
stance, the precise 
resources of this 
particular library 
in French fiction, 
Spanish poetry or 
Gaclicfolklorewill 
find all the indi- 
vidual works on 
these subjects 
separately 
grouped as a unit 
of the main cata- 
logue. Thescholar 
may also discover 
at once by run- 
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has loaned an 
average of 10,- 
000,000 books a 
year for home use. In the reference department it has 
furnished over 2,000,000 books a year on written applica- 
tion. This latter figure covers only the recorded reference 
use. Hundreds of readers consult thousands of books which 
they themselves take from the shelves in the reading rooms. 

Our Congressional Library in Washington has about 
2,700,000 books, while the British Museum Library and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris each have nearly three 
times this number. The British library just mentioned has 
more than 14,000,000 recorded readers every year, and is 
the largest reference library in the world. To those who 
know the restrictions which obtain in the big foreign 
libraries, and also in some of our own famous collections of 
books, such as the Harvard University Library, the fact 
will seem remarkable that the main reference collections 
of books in our big city libraries are freely open for con- 
sultation and general reading to any person, without any 
form of introduction 

In this democratic system the books are ranged on open 
shelves for direct consultation. Experts in their own 
special fields watch the collections from day to day and 
are quick to add to them the latest contributions to knowl- 
edge in every branch of human activity. 

Our big city libraries are among the largest book buyers 
in the world, All books are selected by experts in their 
fields. The biggest American library of this kind, located in 
New York City, is supported by endowment, and occupies 
its present magnificent building simply as a perpetual 


ATION, NEW YORK OFTY 


An Aerial Preighter Equipped With Three Liberty Motors and Having a Carrying Capacity of 8000 Pounds—the Largest 


Type of Airptane So Far Built in America 


Many books are purchased because they are a real 
contribution to some branch of industry, science or the 
arts, and yet do not form suitable reading for young and 
untrained minds. In such cases precautions are taken by 
the library staff to see that the use of these books is not 
abused. In the matter of popular fiction, even though the 
books are of doubtful literary value, the general plan is to 
purchase those volumes that are in wide demand, and 
then not replace these books when they are worn out. 
Books of a destructive and immoral tendency are not 
secured for general circulation. Sometimes a book of this 
type is purchased for some special reason and is then 
placed in the reference room, where suitable limitations are 
imposed on its use by readers. 

Not many people understand how numerous are the 
problems that must be met in the operation of a large 
public library. At certain times of the year all public 
buildings are frequented by undesirables. So it is with our 
libraries, and care must be taken to see that idlers and foot 
warmers do not crowd out the serious readers. It is for 
this reason that in most cases the main reading room is 
placed on the top floor of the library building. Idlers and 
tramps who are not ambitious climbers in matters com- 
mercial and industrial are no better climbers when it 
comes to mounting a couple of flights of stairs. For a some- 
what similar reason many of our library directors are now 
devoting less moéney to the purchase of newspapers, for 
experience has shown that the newspaper room of one of 


ning over the cata- 
logue cards what 
special resources 
the New York library has to offer which he cannot 
obtain from the library in his home town. 

A recent inquiry in several libraries showed an intense 
new interest in Americanization. The Economics Divi- 
sions in a number of these institutions have literally been 
swamped of late by requests for information that will aid 
in the movement to make better citizens of foreign-born 
residents of the United States. School-teachers, club and 
society women and sociological workers appear to have 
developed a passion for bettering the condition of our 
aliens. Evidence is also at hand that the unnaturalized 
resident appreciates the changed sentiment that is sweep- 
ing the country. To meet this demand our various libraries 
are placing in service many books covering the principles 
of American government, written in foreign languages. 
One interesting fact is the discovery that children of 
foreign-born parents can easily be persuaded to borrow 
simple English readers from the library and use these to 
teach their parents the rudiments of our language. 

Those who are in charge of the general movement to 
improve American libraries and the services they render 
are now aiming to bring about a condition that will make 
books freely accessible to every man, woman and child in 
the United States. During the war we learned a lesson in 
the distribution of book knowledge, for during this period 
more than 7,000,000 books were supplied to soldiers and 
sailors, here and abroad. A lot of folks believe that now, in 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Among Birds 

N A GREAT white-oak tree slowly dying of 
I age and neglect and offering its decaying limbs 

as a refuge for the little folk of the forest there 
lived a woodpecker and an owl. The owl had a night job 
and was a very quiet neighbor. 

The woodpecker worked during the day, drilling a dead 
limb for bugs and worms. He was very particular about his 
appearance and even while working wore a white waist- 
coat and a brilliant red cap. He was not a shirker, how- 
ever. His tools were kept in perfect order and he was a 
remarkably fast and efficient workman, fully deserving the 
good fortune that fell to his lot 

One morning a wandering jay came to the white oak and 
asked for a job 

“Can you drill holes?” asked the woodpecker. 

“| have never tried,”’ replied the jay; “but I could learn.’ 

“T'll try you,” the woodpecker said. ‘This is my limb. 
You may begin work at once, and your pay will be one-half 
of all the bugs and worms you dig out.” 

The jay set to work and made good. His bill was not 
made for drilling, but the wood was soft and the work 
light 

The woodpecker sat on another limb and watched the 
jay’s labors, and his neck muscles grew soft as his waist- 
line expanded, Idleness gave him opportunity to dream 
of his own importance and he was on the point of em- 
ploying a young robin to preen his feathers when the jay 
disappeared 

The woodpecker was dumfounded. 

““What is the world coming to?"’ he demanded. “Here 
it is time for dinner and not a servant on the place. Look 
at that fat bug crawling under the bark. My, my! Right 
there before my eyes and not a soul to fetch it to me. This 
country is going to the dogs.’ 

Thus he grumbled until evening, when hunger got the 
better of pique and impelled him to set about getting his 
own supper. He drilled with his old-time vigor and soon 
appeased his appetite, but the unaccustomed labor tired 
his neck and magnified his grievance. 

“The idea,” he said, “of a person of my quality having 
this sort of work to do. I can do it as well as another in 
but, great guns, how it strains my 


case of emergency 
neck!" 

The ow! had emerged from his bedroom and was stretch- 
ing his wings to generate a little energy before going to his 
work. He heard the woodpecker’s plaint and chuckled. 

“My dear young friend,” he said, “straining your neck 
is good for your soul. Before you became a victim of fool- 
ish notions and that important feeling your neck was 
tougher than a steel spring. Loafing has weakened your 
thews as well as your wit. Letting George do it has robbed 
you of half your manhood. Ifthe jay hadn’t quit you would 
soon have become too soft and lazy to swallow your own 
dinner, and that is one job subordinates can’t handle. The 
woodpeckers,” he concluded, “will peter out soon after 
they forget how to peck wood.” 


Heroes 


HEN a war is ended and the cheering dies men go 

about their private affairs. The bronzed crusader 
puts away his sword and turns to the lathe or the plow 
handles, The war is history—a thing to be written about 
in books 

There is complaint that America is ungrateful to those 
who served in France-—that the doughboy is no longer 
honored now that the ax is ground—that we cheered him 
while he served us and turned our backs when the task was 
finished. 

This charge of ingratitude is not a complaint against 
America or against republics, but a complaint against 
human nature 

The doughboy is not a distinct breed. He is that part of 
America physically best qualified for the business of fight- 
ing. His uniform, his youth and his vigor were all that 
distinguished him from other Americans. While he served 
abroad others served at home. Those who served at home 
had the lighter task but it was a task equally essential 
and the task for which they were best fitted. The dough- 
boy was not abroad fighting for those at home any more 
than those at home were actuated solely by a desire to 
serve the doughboy. The doughboy fought the battle of 
America, and since he constitutes a large part of America 
he was in fact fighting for himself. Will one go out to shoot 
an enemy who is trying to burn his barn, and complain 
because members of the family do not appreciate what he 
has done for them? 

The doughboy does little complaining. He is a typical 
American and therefore a regular guy. If during moments 
of depression he permits himself the reflection that people 
do not appreciate him at his true worth he will keep the 
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thought hidden inside him. The feeling that one is abused 
isn’t encouraged among regular guys. 

The spiritual exaltation of war in a righteous cause 
cannot long endure. Its very intensity shortens its exist- 
ence. One may remain an ardent partisan through a term 
of years, but he cannot cheer for longer than a few min- 
utes. A conviction may be everlasting but a thrill is 
temporary. 

Once out of uniform the doughboy is a mere man. As he 
was honored while in uniform because of the task he was 
performing, so now he is judged by his conduct as a 
citizen; and well-intentioned folk who would put a mark 
on his brow and place him on a pedestal serve only to 
embarrass him in an effort to gratify their own sentimental 
natures. 

The doughboy doesn’t feel a martyr. He doesn’t feel a 
hero. He doesn’t yearn for handclapping. Meet him in 
shop, store or office and he will talk for an hour without 
mentioning trenches. So far as he is concerned the war 
is over. 


The Graduate 


HEN my little girl had finished her fourth month in 
school she could add simple sums, copy words and 
read a few pages of.her primer. One evening after she had 
finished a copy of sentences for the morrow and received 
the measure of commendation the work justified, she said 
to me: “‘ Daddy, I know almost everything now, don’t I?” 
This feeling of omniscience is shared by older students, 
and especially by those who have completed a course of 
study and received a written testimony of their erudition. 
One feels that he is a success when he reaches the goal 
toward which he has labored. Asa financier labors through 
many years to control an industry and having accomplished 
his purpose feels that he has done a great thing, soa student 
labors through many years to win a diploma and having 
received it feels that he has rounded out a career. Other 
students, striving for a like reward, have been his compet- 
itors; a school has been his horizon. It is not surprising 
that he thinks of learning as an end rather than a means. 
When the graduate emerges from school with his diploma 
in hand he finds himself in a new world. Yesterday he 
learned a chapter and attended a lecture and thereby won 
the respect of his superiors. To-day a busy world asks 
him what useful thing he can do to pay for the right to live. 
Learning is not an accomplishment. It is training for 
the business of accomplishment—an apprenticeship. 
When one has labored through many years of schooling he 
has arrived at the beginning of things. Years spent in 
fashioning a sword are not proof of prowess in battle. 
Sharpening a pencil is not the greater part of writing a 
history. 

If one should live a thousand years and study without 
rest, acquiring thus the whole sum of human knowledge, 
and die while opening another volume, he would be worth 
exactly nothing to the race of men. 

In this new world the graduate enters he must learn a 
number of things and learn them quickly. He must learn 
that the ability to add a column of figures has greater com- 
mercial value than the ability to name Rome's emperors; 
that the man who can lay a brick is worth more than the 
man who can read Greek; that the ability to follow instruc- 
tions is worth more than the ability to understand a 
lecture on metaphysics. 

It does not follow that his education is useless. He has 
learned to think. His mind is trained in the art of absorb- 
ing facts. The knowledge he has acquired is but a show 
trick to delight academicians, but the habit of learning he 
acquired while getting knowledge has a value beyond 
computation. 

His cap and gown will not impress the world. They are 
the garb of apprentices. Let him shake them in the face of 
the world as proof that he knows it all, and his reward will 
bea jeer. The world is very old and is not greatly impressed 
by a display of one’s ability to repeat the multiplication 
table. 

Let the graduate accept some humble task in keeping 
with his little abilities and set about earning his salt. If 
his schooling has been of value he will prove it by being a 
better servant than the man who knows little of books. 





Selecting a Wife 


By IR OBER T QU. wif ILILJE. IN AFATHER who was old and wise called his son 


into his study, bade him lend an attentive 
ear, and gave him advice on the choosing of a wife. 

““My boy,” he said, “‘one who has reached your age 
should begin to think of matrimony. The selecting of a 
wife is a serious business, requiring sound judgment and 
the guidance of heaven, and your future weal or woe 
depends largely upon the degree of intelligence you employ 
in this matter. 

“‘The years have given me a measure of wisdom, and I 
offer you the benefit of my observation. 

“T assure you that love is largely a matter of associa- 
tion. Nearly all young ladies are charming, and if you are 
frequently in the company of any one of them you will fall 
in love with her. 

“T would not have you marry for money, but since 
money is a great convenience and since it is no more diffi- 
cult to love a rich girl than to love a poor one I would 
have you exercise judgment in selecting one on whom to 
lavish your affection. 

“Do not, I entreat you, be too greatly swayed by the 
matter of pulchritude. One who delights the eye at twenty 
may be fat at forty in spite of exercise and diet, or she may 
become thin and angular. If your love is inspired solely 
by beauty it will wander afield in search of other beauties 
when time has taken the bloom from its first choice. More- 
over, many young ladies who seem beautiful when arrayed 
for a public appearance are considerably less attractive in 
the early hours of the morning, sans war paint and store- 
bought hair. 

“The breakfast table affords the true test of matrimony. 
Select for your wife a woman who will seem as dear when 
she wears her natural face, a gingham apron, and hair fast- 
ened at one end. 

“Select one whois a gentleman. Ifa girl is well-mannered 
and quiet we say she is a lady. A good wife must be some- 
thing more. She must be a gentleman. A gentleman is 
uniformly considerate. He has the grace to smile when his 
heart is heavy. He remembers that his own troubles are 
his own concern and hides them from the world. He tells 
the truth though the heavens fall, and his pledged word is 
a bond he will not forfeit. I beseech you, marry a gentle- 
man. 

“Select one who is a good fellow. A good fellow realizes 
that a bargain concerns two persons—the party of the 
first part and the party of the second part. He does not 
expect and will not accept more than he is willing to give. 
He makes allowance. 

‘He does not look for slights. He gives the accused 
the benefit of the doubt, realizes that life is an adventure, 
and remains loyal through all adversity. If you would be 
happy, marry a good fellow. 

“Select one who is industrious. The girl who informs 
you casually that she will be no man’s drudge means that 
she wishes to be placed on a pedestal and fed with a spoon. 
The woman who does not honor workers and aspire to good 
craftsmanship will make a sorry mother for your children. 
If she can do no useful thing and does not feel that she is 
under obligation to render service in payment for the 
privilege of living, be assured she has the mind of a child 
and a soul bound hard and fast by her own selfishness. 
Leave her to one who desires a pet biped, and seek you a 
wife. 

“In selecting a wife seek out one who can cook. A lodg- 
ing house is not a home. At times man takes thought of 
his soul, but more frequently he is a mere animal with an 
appetite. Home will seem dearer if you are greeted by 
savory odors from the kitchen. If she can cook your love 
will be intensified by a respect for her skill. If she cannot 
your stomach will be sacrificed on the altar of love. 

“‘She will practice on you until she learns the art, and by 
the time she has gained proficiency you will be unable to 


digest anything more palatable than soft-boiled eggs and 


toast. 

“Select one who is fond of her mother, but not too fond 
of herself; one innocent of envy; one who can appreciate a 
joke; one not easily offended; one who loves children 
when their faces and clothes are soiled; one with a large 
mouth and a firm grip--then marry her and trust in 
God.” 


When the father had finished speaking the young man 
expressed his thanks and went away. The next day he met 
a girl—a wee slip of a girl with a laugh in her eyes and three 
freckles on the tip of her turned-up nose. He forgot his 
father’s counsel. He forgot the world. He knew only that 
he had found the one perfect girl in an imperfect universe, 
and he loved her. 

They were married. Afterward they got acquainted 
with one another and lived happily to the end of the 
chapter. 
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In addition to the beautiful difference in 
the way it rides and drives, the Liberty 
| owner will tell you that his car is a 
continuous source of delight in the stead- 
iness and economy of its performance. 
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One of the pleasing features of Liberty operation 
isthelightactionofitsclutchmechanism. Although 
the clutch engages with a pressure of more than a 





ton, asystem of scientific leverage enables the driver 
to disengage it with no more than a gentle pressure 
of the foot. There is thus entire absence of the 
fatigue of using astubbornclutch—a Liberty feature 


which women are particularly quick to appreciate. 
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Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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eved, 
leaman believed, 
that it wa good 
enoug! to top the 
market, But she 
wanted somethir 
better if they had 
it. Theclerkturned 
ain wearily to hi 
hel ve 

‘Here's some 
thing at seven and 
a half,” he said 
and howed her ar 
other piece identi 
cally the same 

rhe customer 
brightened. 

“That's what I 
want,’ she said 
with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction. ‘*That’s 
much better. Give 
me six yards of 
that.” 

A steel mill 
wanted labore 
live hundred men 





Without them one of the mills would have to 
close down and other hundreds bethrown out 
of work. The big organization was function 
ing perfectly. Their great arms began to 
reach out for idle men. There were none to 
he had. They began to search for men al 


ready at work. There were none. They 
raised the price of labor Still none came. 
Chey sent for a gang leader, politician and 
labor leader who wielded a hidden power 
among the foreigners. 

“How much do you want to have five 
hundred men in this yard to-morrow morn- 
ing?’ they asked 

He grinned at them 

‘Two dollars a head,” he said. 

And the men were on hand and the mill 


was kept going and everyone was happy 
or at least couldn't say anything in protest. 
[ have in mind a hosiery mill Now 


hosiery mills at the time at which this is 
written are curtailing operation sharply, 
running on short time, shutting down, doing 
everything possible to meet something very 
akin toa glut of knit goods with which they 
find their warehouses filled, 


Restriction of Output 


The men know this. But last January 
it wasn't quite so clear, Everyone was 
buying. Demand hadn't suddenly crawled 
nto his hole. Business was booming. So 
they asked for what they called a volun- 
tary increase. They hadn't had a raise for 
the greater part of a year, they said, and they 
felt that there was something coming to 
them. Now the fact was that they wer 


working under a yearly agreement that they 


couldn't break. You will 
the raise in wages was to be a voluntary one, 

And the mill owner told them that if they 
would undertake to explain to him why for 
their particular kind of work they had re 
stricted their pieceworkers to sixty-five 
( ‘t let them do any 


wee at once why 


dozen a day, and wouldr 
more, when in nonunion mills the workers 
were turning out one hundred and tendozen, 
and earning the money for it, then he would 
undertake to discuss with them the question 
of an advance in wages. But that if they 
didn’t care, on the present basis, to let their 
people earn more than half what they might 
be earning he didn’t see why he should try 
to bleed the consumer in order to give them 
more 
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So, afterall,there 
is actually in exist- 
encean army of the 
unemployed! The 








By CHARLES GILBERT HALL 


hobo has become 
extinct, to be sure. 
But in the cities 
there are undoubt- 
edly unemployed 
men. Some of them 
are the lazy or in- 
corrigibleworkmen 
that are beginning 
to be weeded out; 
some of them are 
from industries 
such as the textile 
mills and the gar- 
ment workers, 
whose factories are 
on part time; some 
of them are the 
idle—the slackers 
that the sergeant 
talked about. 

The steel mill 
that needed labor 
says that theirs was 
un unusual case 
that there is a mass 
of floating labor 
always moving 
round. They tell 
me, too, that pro- 
duction is looking 
up—that in their 
ease at least the 
men have wakened 
to the need of bet- 
ter, more conscien- 
tious work. The 
gangs are con- 
stantly changing, 
they say, and the 
lower grades of 








Now there are always two sides to such 
questions as this. They are very likely to 
lead to trouble too, and here was an oppor- 
tunity to get together and to clear up some 
thing that would go far toward future 
placidity of relations. 

But that was in January, and the mill 
owner has had no reply. His mill is run- 
ning now only four days a week, and he is 
facing a total shutdown. His employees 
aren't going to earn any more big wages for 
a while, and they won’t buy so much ex- 
pensive hosiery as they’ve been accustomed 
to—the inevitable circle of rising wages and 
rising prices becomes a circle in the de- 
scending scale. 

In other words, it has been a seller’s 
market—a booming, jazzing, thriftless, 
headlong market, where supply has con- 
stantly been short and demand insistent. 
To the dealer it has brought great tempta- 
tions in the way of generous mark-ups, and 
much money has been made. In the labor 
market the buyer has had no chance at 
all. Money as a usual thing wouldn’t hire 
more help, persuasion wouldn't get it, no 
body cared where he worked, or for whom, 
or for how long or how short a time his job 
was to last. 

Now an undercurrent of change has set 
in. It is already apparent in some lines, 
and will undoubtedly follow in others, 
though in many lines it isn’t yet in sight. 
I asked the manager of a state employment 
bureau if he thought the market for labor 
was to become a buyer’s market soon. 

“How can it?” was his reply. ‘“‘There 
aren't near enough men to do the work. 
Twenty or thirty representatives from our 
biggest firms sit here with me daily trying 
to pick up men. They can’t get enough.” 

“But isn’t the law of supply and demand 
beginning to veer round the other way?” 
| t 
Not that I can see,” was the reply. 
“There’s a heavy call for men in most of the 
trades, Take the building crafts—slaters, 
roofers, painters, plasterers, paper hangers 
they are all scarce. A lot of the men went 
into war work and have never come back. 
There’s always a certain number that will 
drift into something that pays too well for 
them to be attracted by their old trade so 
long as times are good and work is plenty. 

“In some trades, too, immigration, or the 
lack of it, has cut off a big supply on which 


[ asked. 












we used to depend. There has been a net 
shortage of five million immigrants at our 
ports in the last five years. 

“And yet work in many lines has hardly 
begun. There are tasks awaiting us on all 
sides. The state highways need attention 
this state has set aside fifty millions for new 
roads that should be begun at once. The 
municipalities, too, all need new work 
streets and sewers, schoolhouses, subways, 
elevated roads, surface lines, gas mains, 
public buildings—all such work has been 
delayed badly by the war and the high- 
priced reconstruction and readjustment 
period through which we have been passing. 

“The railroads, too, are needing men. 
They have a lot of catching up to do. 

“The only easing off I’ve felt for quite a 
while is in draftsmen and engineers. Some 
how there aren't so many of them called 
for. That might mean less future work, 
not so much new construction being 
planned.” 

The day was warm, and it was midafter 
noon. Across the street a noisy little steam 
shovel was busy clearing away rock and 
dirt for a new roadway. Idly watching 
its rattling, noisy chains were eighty-two 
idle men—able-bodied, shiftless, thriftless, 
idleness writ large on them. I counted 
them. 

The steel mills needed five hundred men 
to keep a thousand others from enforced 
idleness, and the state labor office had a 
roomful of men, the manager had just told 
me, looking for labor and willing to pay 
unheard-of prices therefor. I was puzzied. 
Somehow it looked to me as if the labor man 
was wrong. I asked the recruiting sergeant 
down the street. 

“Them fellers?”’ he said contemptuously. 
“They don’t count. Last month was the 
hardest month I ever had. Wages are too 
high, and I can’t get hold of men. But 
them fellers over there? There’s thousands 
of them! They’re walking the streets all 
over town. You'll find them on the corners 
and in the parks. I can start out any night 
and round up five or six hundred of 
them in an hour. Military age, under- 
stand me, and homeless—all under weight. 

“They were slackers during the war, 
and they’re slackers yet. They cuss the 
Army and they cuss the mills. They’re 
agin most anything that’s decent. They 
won't work if they can help it.” 








labor are plentiful 
even in busy times. 

“But are these busy times?” I asked. 

“No,” the steel man said. ‘“ Many mills 
have gone so far as to decide it isn’t wise 
even to try to get maximum production.” 
He laughed. “You never saw steel men 
busier than we are. Our yards are full of 
products that the railroads can’t take 
away; our coal and coke supply is worrying 
many of us. There is almost a deadlock in 
our business that hasn't ceased to worry us 
for the past six months.” 


Scarcity of Skilled Labor 


“We have orders piled up on our books 
that we are unable to fill, and in some lines 
there are plenty more to come. You tell 
me that there’s ovesproduction in the tex- 
tile field. I'll grant that it seems likely to 
me. But not yet in the steel industry. 
Unfilled tonnage remains unfilled to an 
appalling degree. We have the raw mate 
rials and we have the plants, but can’t get 
fuel. The railroads can’t carry off our out 
put; and above all our other troubles, we 
can’t get enough skilled men. 

“Why, I know a rolling mill that turns 
out rails and this steel piling for which there 
has sprung up such a demand. It can’t be 
gin to fill its orders. A rail mill needs com 
paratively few men. But head rollers are 
very scarce. It is a matter of keen knowl 
edge —almost a profession, you may say 
as well as of certain qualities of leadership 
and push. 

‘I can get capital,’ the mill man says. 
‘I can get ingots, buildings, money, ma- 
chinery, common labor—but I can’t get 
skilled men.’ 

“Head rollers earn from five thousand 
to eight thousand dollars a year. That is 
something of a prize, even in these days of 
high rates. But the roller’s job is supposed 
to be a mysterious craft, and not many of 
the boys get a chance to learn it. 

“The mills are full of gritty, ambitious, 
stick-to-the-job young fellows, who in a 
slipshod way, by rule of thumb, are working 
their way slowly toward the head roller’s 
goal. But there is a place where we should 
wake up to the need of keeping the higher 
labor supply balanced through education 
a little of the science of chemistry and the 
laws of heat taught in the plant’s own lab- 
oratory. Why not? You'll get close to your 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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SERENELY AS A PAINTED DRAGON 
FLY floats upon a summer breeze, Bock 
Bearings roll, silently, without friction drag. 


Perfected rollers, combining the mechanical 
advantages of the taper roller principle with 
the smooth turning of a ball bearing, furnish 
an unmatched mounting for the vital working 
parts of the automobile, truck and tractor. 


Bock Taper Roller Bearings, because of their 
round head rollers whose ends touch only at 
a rolling point, are notably free from friction. 
Under radial and “end thrust” loads alike they 
Save power. 


Always rolling—never sliding— Bock Taper 
Roller Bearings long preserve correct align- 
ment and snug adjustment. Even under 
heavy loads and at high speeds they run cool 
and silent. 





THE BOCK BEARING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


DIVISION OF THE STANDARD PARTS COMPANY 
OTHER DIVISIONS ARE: THE PERFECTION SPRING COMPANY, THE 
EATON AXLE COMPANY, THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 
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Johns-Manville Roofings 


{sbestos Roll Roofing 
Standard and Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles 
Asbestos Ready Roofing 
Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 
Buslt-Up Asbestos Roofing 


Johns - Manville Asbestos Roofings are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laborate 


es, Inc 


4il Jobns-Manville Asbestos Roofing 1s 
backed by Johns - Manville Service and Re 
ponnbility. Through our Roofing Registra 
tion Service we are able to keep in touch 
with Johns .Manville Roofing in service 
This is your assurance that it will give the 
service claimed for it 





ROOFING— 


Blasted from Rock! 


MAX” who actually examine Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Roofing for the first time find it hard to 
realize that this pliable sheet is really stone, blasted 
from the ground like marble or granite. 

This stony yet flexible characteristic of Asbestos is un- 
usual in the extreme, but more than that, it has a deep sig- 
nificance in relation to its use as a roofing. 

Asbestos felt is the only all-mineral roofing felt. 

For the first time then in roofing history decay, dry rot, 
burning and cracking become meaningless words because 
minerals are not bothered by such things 

To illustrate: Never paint Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ing. Paint as a protection is not necessary. Asbestos is its 
own protector from all the corrosive actions summed up in 
the word “‘ weathering.” 

Naturally this roofing, that is immune to the attacks of 
the common enemies of other types, is the most economical— 
saving as it does the costs of repair, early replacement, paint- 
ing or coating. 

So that its resistance to the elements, mcluding fire, and 
its tenacity of life, make it the cheapest roofing per year of 
service. That many people have learned this is shown by 
the demand for Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing in all of its 
various forms listed at the left. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Madison Ave. at 41st Street, NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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and its allied products 
INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that mak n'er walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
hat cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
Pat save fx wer wate 
LININGS 
hat make brakes safe 


FIRE 
REVENTION 
PRODUCTS 








OHNS-MANVILL 


Serves in Conserg* 





Asbestos Rock as it 
comes from the mine. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

men if you can go in and teach them your- 
self. Steel is always having labor scarcity 
or labor plus. Education will make the 
steel craft a proud thing and some of these 
likely young fellows who get so restless and 
cost the industry so much will be our strong 
allies if we give them a chance. 

“We need them too. There’s untold work 
yet to do in the steel trade. Our export 
business never was so large, and we can’t 
turn out automobile steel fast enough to 
keep up with the demand. The rapid devel- 
opment of the oil industry has made an 
unheard-of call for pipe; and in the ship- 
yards the builders are all figuring on new 
tankers that will keep us busy. The rail- 
roads, too, are in pressing need of cars and 


rails. If oil and automobiles, export and 
rails stay with us, we’ve got all that we 
can do.” 


“But,”” said my friend the banker, “I 
don’t know that I’m altogether sure about 
that. You must remember that this is a 
presidential year. None of us seems par- 
ticularly anxious to reach out very far for 
business during the uncertainties and ex- 
citement of a campaign. There seems to be 
a change in the atmosphere of things. Some 
of the steel men are already looking round, 
I think. The export business isn’t all that 
it’s cracked up to be. Japan is canceling 
some of her tonnage— mostly with British 
mills so far, to be sure, but it’s not going 
to be long in reaching us. And it is not only 
from Japan. 

“And things are worth watching a little 
closer home. If other mills should shut 
down and industries slacken as they have 
done in the textile trade and with shoes and 
clothes, and wages should fall and the 
average workman find—as I believe he is 
already finding—that he must institute the 
long-forgotten economy that he’s now think- 
ing so hard about—if he should, for in- 
stance, have to put his automobile away 
because things had tightened up a little 
maybe things wouldn’t be coming so fast. 
It doesn’t take a great change to do all this. 
A ten-per-cent decrease in a workman’s 
income cuts heavily into his purchasing 
power. I’m not so sure but we may see 
something like that soon. 

“The workman and the banker, the man- 
ufacturer and the office girl, the housewife 
and the merchant, all have begun to trim 
their economic sails, and the effect of their 
mass psyc hology is making itself felt. 

“IT know a young man who draws a fair 
salary. He has a thrifty, busy little wife 
who manages well. They have three chil- 
dren, with all the calls that means for shoes 
and clothes and food. Yesterday morning 
he gave his wife a ten-dollar bill—not that 
he rations her that way as a general thing. 
But so it happened this time. At night she 
told him her money was gone. So the two 
of them set down her outlay. They had 
been raised carefully, and ten dollars still 
looks pretty big to them.” 


How Ten Dollars Melts Away 


“Well, she had a laundress in the house, 
and that was two dollars and sixty cents; 
she had bought four quarts of berries, be- 
cause they were good ones and as cheap as 
she would be likely to get—twenty-five 
cents a quart; and four pounds of sugar to 
put them up with; and some soap and a bag 
of flour, a pound of coffee, a peck of potatoes, 
a piece of beef—and her money was gone. 

‘“*Now when a man of moderate income- 
and by that I mean a skilled laborer—finds 
his money melt like that he is going to doa 
lot of thinking for himself. He has already 
done it. There is a great psychological 
change taking place in our economic life. 
I don’t believe so much sound economic 
thinking was ever done by any people as 
has been done in America the past six 
months. 

“The bankers haven’t done all of it—we 
deal in credits and funds, and it’s our job 
to think along economic lines—but the 
other fellows have been doing some of it too. 
Your true craftsman is a sound, hard-headed 
fellow where his own money is concerned. 
He can’t be fooled long at a time. He is 
neither foolish nor’ unable to think straight. 
He sees what is coming, and he also sees 
what has already come. 

“If that young man I was telling of can’t 
buy the ordinary necessities of life for his 
little family for ten dollars a day, what is 
the workman going to do who pulls down 
forty dollars a week? 

“They’ve been telling us that he was 
spending it for silk shirts and sixteen-dollar 
shoes, and that he’d bought an automobile 
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and his wife sported a diamond, and there 
have been weird tales about sixty-five- 
dollar suits of clothes and three-dollar 
neckties and four-hundred-dollar furs. 
“But you can’t get them for forty dollars 
a week. You can hardly buy groceries for 
a small family for that. There’s been a lot 
of nonsense, to be sure. Some of the young 


people have been buying too much silk, and | 
some of the older ones haven’t been far | 


behind them. But keep your eye on the 
forty-dollar man. He’s fairly typical. The 
fancy wartime figures, when you could put 
in as much overtime as you liked and roll 


up eighty or a hundred at the end of each | 
week, went out of fashion several months | 


ago. The tide has turned, you'll find, since 


then. 


I don’t mean to be a calamity howler. 


On the contrary I think it’s a fine thing for | 


us to be able to slip out of high gear as 
gracefully as we are doing. But our eco- 
nomic appetite is clogged. 


“T went home last night and I was tired. | 


I said to my wife, ‘What have you got for 
supper?’—I don’t eat dinner at 
‘Well,’ said she, ‘I’ve got a fine supper 
chicken and boiled rice and asparagus and 
head lettuce, and some of that cornstarch 
pudding you like so much.’ 

“Well, I ate the chicken and a little rice, 
and I got away with the asparagus O. K.. 
and a whole lot of the lettuce salad, and 
kept thinking about the dessert. And all 
at once I found I was full.” 


The Vacuum Filled 


““*T’m sorry,’ I said to my wife, ‘but I’m 
clean, clear full up, and I can’t eat that 
pudding that I like so much.’ 

‘That’s about the situation in many 
lines of trade. All at once we've found our 
appetite all clogged up, and we can’t eat 
any more. We've got to wait before we can 
take a crack at the next meal.” 

‘That’s right,”’ said a wool dealer to 
whom I talked about the textile trade. ‘‘So 
far as we are concerned, that’s exactly right. 
The funniest thing about it is that we should 
be surprised. It was the same way twenty 
years ago. There was a big wool boom. We 
went everywhere to buy—Australia, the 
Cape, anywhere we could get it, and at a 
good round price. All at once the market 
got lost, and wools that were selling at 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight cents in 
two weeks fell with a thud to fourteen, and 
no buyers at that. 

“It’s the same way now. There was a 
big vacuum to fill after the armistice. The 
boys had to be fitted with civilian clothes, 
there were world markets to talk about, 
and everybody at home had a pocketful 
of money and was buying fine clothes. 
Suddenly the vacuum was filled, and we 
didn’t notice it. 

“Oh, it has been a seller’s market all 
right! If the buyer had been halfway 
reasonable in his demands it wouldn’t have 
been so bad. But he wanted things that the 
wool grower didn’t have. Only the finest 
was good enough for him. 

“Why, the United States Government 
owns to-day almost a half billion pounds of 
wool—almost enough for a full suit of 
clothes for every man, woman and child in 
the country. But the other day they with- 
drew practically all their offerings from 
sale. Only sold about six per cent, and the 
rest had no buyers. I am told it is largely 
because it is the lower grades of wool. 

“Ohio delaines that brought a dollar- 
sixty on a scoured basis at the time of the 
first government sale soon rocketed upward 
to two-twenty, while lower grades have 
stuck at half that amount. We never knew 
such a wide spread. 

“It takes about five pounds of wool to 
make a man a suit of clothes. It doesn’t 
seem to matter much to the consumer 
whether he pays at the rate of a dollar-ten 
or two-twenty. But you start in with the 
raw wool, and let that basis go clear through 
and you can soon see why we’ve reached 
the point where many people have quit 
buying clothes.” 

So that’s the crux of the situation 
people have quit buying clothes until they 
are offered to the public at what they con- 
sider a reasonable price. And artisans, they 
say, are getting back to plain living and 
to incomes of forty dollars a week, and we’re 
beginning to hear of workmen who are giv- 
ing their employer an honest day’s work. 
If we could do all that, and the pendulum 
wouldn’t swing too far beyond, it would 
clear up a number of difficulties that have 
filled our minds. But human foolishness 


and human greed will probably go a little | 


night. | 
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diagonal stropping to 


store the alignment of these teeth and 


give you the most satisfactory shav: 


ever known before and more and better 
shaves from any kind of safety blad 


I guarantee it against any defect any 


time 

Get one at your nearest hardware, 
drug or departme nt store price $< 
Try it for 60 days, then get your 
money back if you want it. If you 


cannot get it at your dealer's, send m 


$s and his name and I will mail you 


one on 60 days’ trial. 
If you want more information send 
for my book, “How to Keep Your 


Razor Sharp.” It tells the real facts 
about stropping all kinds of razors. 


Samuel Kanner, 556 mpsrenpetetvids New York 


Representatives in 
Canada: Hale Br , Montrea ! C. C. Craig ( 
France, Spain and Ita . Mcl na ft 
Partridge Agencies, Sydney ON. Ss. W. N Zeala 


other countrie 
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PUEL aavine ne SuSTEN — 


Now the Heating Plant Complete 


To further increase the well known efficiency of 
the fuel saving Cole’s Hot Blast Furnace, the 
manufacturer has added the “Little Draft-Man”’ 
Furnace Regulator as regular equipment on this 
modern hot blast heating system. 


This “Little Draft-Man” is a simple mechanical device which 
automatically opens the hot blast draft and closes the damper 
at any pre-determined time. It is set as simply as an alarm 
clock and, installed on the wall at elbow height in any room 
in the house, saves steps, time and fuel. 


The “Little Draft-Man” has no electrical connections or 
complicated mechanism. It can be operated by everyone 
in the house and guards the health and comfort of the entire 
family. It assures a warm house in the morning— 
ANA ty Cole’s Hot Blast Combus- 
gag tion a greater fuel ec conomy 
than its well known 333% 
saving. The “Little Draft- 
Man” greatly reduces ash 
production, and gives Cole’s 
Hot Blast Furnace even a 
wider margin of efficiency. 





Cole’s Dealers every- 

where supply the heating 

plant complete with the 
“Little Draft-Man’”’ 


CIhe Little Draft-Man 
“Furnace || Regulator 


Manufactured by 


sh MFG.Co F 


= | Sahlin Mfg. Co. 


21 Ottawa Ave. N. W. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Canadian Distributors 
MeClary’s, London, Ontario 
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beyond the ideal stopping place, just as 
they have ever done. 

The deciding factor will be found in the 
conduct of that reliable old firm, familiar 
to us all—Messrs. Supply and Demand, 
dealers in commodities, luxuries, credits, 
rents, economic mentors to us all. 

This same supply and demand have prob- 
ably controlled the destinies of more people 


| and surprised more people than any other 


pair of inseparables known to history. 
They almost never function as they’re ex- 
pected to do. Just now the junior partner, 
staunch old Henry C. Demand, whose be- 
havior has been so eminently satisfactory 
to a lot of people the past four or five years, 
is said to be out of town. That’s an old 
trick of his. He is an eminently respectable 
old re probate. 

“‘He’s just like an old fellow,” said a 
banker to me the other day, * ‘who used to 


| go on a big spree every now and then. 











| celing 


Everybody knew what he’d been up to, 
but he liked to keep up a pretense that no 
one was wise. So after a lively time with 
the boys he’d just simply and teetotally 
disappear until he got sobered up.” 

Old Henry C. has been on a most glori- 
ous bat. And now he’s begun to take head- 
ache powders, and he'll be at the ice water 
before long. There are signs that Henry C. 
has begun to sober up. 


The Break in the Wool Market 


There’s just a trace of suspicion, too, that 
artificial stimulants are being offered to 
Henry. There’s just a faint idea that the 
old man is to be taunted into keeping on 
with the jazzing, and not allowed to disap- 
pear. But it’s too late for that. 

Several lines of trade have begun to feel 
it and to feel it rather hard. Did you see 
how the shoe manufacturers have begun 
to run on short time? I tell you, Henry C. 
hasn't been seen in the shoe trade for some 
weeks. 

Hides? They slumped last week so that 
Bogotas fell from forty cents to thirty- 
three, and that’s a twenty per cent drop, if 
you please. Importers say they’re looking 
for a further break. Tanners are running 
on a forty to fifty per cent basis, the leather 
market is dead, and demand is withdrawn 
all along the line. Frozen credits, too, must 
be liquidated before the tanners can afford 
to buy hides. 

Why? Because old Henry C. 
among those present. 

Retailers can no longer sell shoes at the 
prices asked by the factory, and are can- 
orders. Then the manufacturer, 
loaded up with accumulated stock, takes 
fright and unloads at a sacrifice, and some 
big store holds sales of quality shoes at half 
price. 

Have you noticed the primary markets? 
Cotton, wool, silk, copper, iron and steel, 
hides, textiles, hemp, naval stores? 


is not 
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There has been a big break in the London 
wool market. The Australian auction this 
spring was a failure, with heavy with- 
drawals, because old Henry C. wasn’t 
there to bid. 

Cotton goods, too, are struggling, and the 
mills in Fall River, New Bedford and other 
great centers are running on short time. 

Consumers of cotton yarns, we hear, find 
themselves overstocked and are canceling 
orders, until in the grades used for the finer 
fabrics the business is about as flat as it 
could be. Forty-inch combed lawn, count- 
ing eighty and weighing eight and one-half 
yards to the pound, was bringing a few 
months ago forty-one cents at the mill. 
Now—early June—it’s worth thirty-two— 
there’s no demand for it. 


Mills on Short Time 


In England the lull in buying activity is 
pronounced. They’ve had heavy cancella- 
tions from Turkey and the East. There has 
been a collapse in Egyptian cotton; the 
great markets of China and India are sag- 
ging, and English mills are accepting orders 
in America to-day that they wouldn’t have 
considered four months ago. 

Yet in this country the labor situation 
continues to trouble the cotton man. In 
New Bedford they’ve had a continuous 
labor performance for months, until the 
unions ended it all by passing resolutions 
saying that they’d been misled. 

Hosiery manufacturers, too, are in trouble. 
They say an unbelievable number of reasons 
are offered by jobbers to validate their 
claims for cancellations—all more or less 
vain and empty. There has been a marked 
softening in the market for mercerized hose. 
With the tumble in silks the working woman 
has turned more than ever from cotton 
goods —cotton must come down. 

The underwear makers are threatening 
to close their mills, because buyers don’t 
respond to the lower price levels that are 
being made. In one large manufacturing 
center the output has been reduced twenty- 
five thousand dozen a week. And in an- 
other—Cohoes—all the manufacturers have 
been shut down a month, hopelessly wait- 
ing for two rival unions to settle a jurisdic- 
tional fight. Silk mills in Paterson and 
woolen mills round Providence are quitting 
rather than pile up uncalled-for goods, and 
the market for raw cotton is at a standstill, 
because, though the growing season has 
been bad and the outlook is for a short crop 
that should under ordinary circumstances 
send the price booming, no one can tell 
whether we are going to have adequate 
demand. 

And silks? They’re having something 
very like a panic in Japan. Raw silk that 
sold at five thousand yen a bale four 
months ago is quoted at less than fifteen 
hundred yen now, and finds ‘no takers 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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The COLUMBIA 
Rear Axle Housing 


is built in one piece 
with one weld, 
which our tests 
how adds 50‘ ,, toits 
torsional strength 
Extra large brake 
drums, ring gears 
and driving shafts 
complete the dis 
tinctive strength 
and efficiency of 
the axle as a whole 
Columbia Front 
Axles are equally 
strong and safe. 
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The Conflict of Forces 


MAGINE what would happen tt 

you tried to start your cat with 
the brakes set. 

With the force of the engine ex 
erting itself against differential, driv 
ing shafts, brake drums and axle 
housing, something must give way. 
If the brakes did hot VIVE or 4 
the engine did not stall, the whole 
rear end system would be a mass 
of torn and twisted metal in a mo 
ment. 

In a somewhat less degree, this 
same conflict of forces takes place 
every time you start, every time 
you shift gears. In place of set 
brakes, you have ineftia. The en 
gine being flexible, it is the rigid 
rear axle mechanism that must stand 
the greatest strain. 

No other part of the car has such 
a multitude of duties to perform or 


Columbia Axle Company 


so many antagonistic forces to resist 
as the rear axle, 

Ability to perform these duties 
and to resist these forces has been 
built into Columbia One-piece-hous 
ing Rear Axles with all the skill 
and sincerity this organization ot 
ours 18 capable of. 

We are axle specialists. We 
believe that axles require special 
knowledge, special experience, spe 
cial workmanship. We never for 
a moment forget our responsibility 
nor relax our watchfulness. The 
result is that Columbia One-piece 
housing Rear Axles are known 
the nation over, by motor car 
owners and manufacturers alike, 
as reliable, durable, efficient, sate 
axles. 

Will there be a Columbia under 


your next car? 


, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Look for lumbi under the car 
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You Are Really Buying 


a Service— 


b few IR dealer will go a long way toward 
delivering Hosiery and Underwear satis- 
faction when he realizes that he is selling a 
service, and not a mere commodity. 


Mills make Hosiery and Underwear to 
specifications of size, weight, quality and 
appearance. 

You buy these goods for what they will 
do. What you get for what you pay is not 
merely a pair of hose, or a suit of underwear, 
but so many weeks or months of wear and 
comfort and satisfaction. 

You are really buying a service. So that 
the institution back of the goods—the intent 
and purpose of the Maker —is vitally impor- 
tant to you. 


What is his point of view? How does he 
regard his business? Is he merely creating 
merchandise, or a service? Is he thinking of 
his product as goods, or is he thinking of it 
in its relation to you? 


Too many women get different kinds of 


Hosiery every time they buy. 

Too many men have several kinds of 
Underwear on hand—a mixed lot, instead of 
all of a kind, and just the kind they like. 


There should be somewhere the exact 
thing you want—the kind, the price, the 
wear, the comfort. 


Blau k ( ‘al 


HOSIERY & 


Reinforced 


The Allen 


Kenosha, 





In short, somebody should be offering the 
service you require. 

For thirty years the Mills of the Allen A 
Company have been giving such a service to 
millions of men and women everywhere. 

Their famous brands of Black Cat Hosiery 
and Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle 
Underwear may now be identified by the 
additional mark —“‘Allen A.”’ 


**Allen’’—the name of the owners; and 
‘‘A”’—the standard mark of first and finest 
grade. 

A personal earnest of uniform quality and 
dependable value—the Maker’s pledge of sat- 
isfaction and service to you. 

Your dealer can supply you with Allen A 
Black Cat Hosiery for men, women and 
children, in silk, lisle, wool, or cotton — full 
length, of lasting shape and free from imper- 
fections. 

With Allen A Cooper’s-Bennington Spring 
Needle Underwear for men and boys, in all 
weights and for all seasons. 

If he hasn’t them in stock, he can get them 
direct from the Allen A Company Mills. 

Mills that build service and stores that sell 
service will find an ever-increasing business, 
a permanent repeating custom, from more 
people all the time. 


C oopers Bennington 


UNDERWEAR 


Spring Needle 


ompany 


Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1920, The Allen A Company 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
atthat. Inthiscountry silk dress goods that 
sold in the wholesale market last winter at 
three dollars and a half and four dollars, 
now bring one dollar to one dollar and a half. 

Oh, Old Man Demand has been on a 
spree all right! Everybody's been wearing 
silks—silk stockings, silk shirts, silk 
dresses—and a lot of us were ready to pay 
any price that was asked. Silks, automo- 
biles, player pianos have all been in great 
demand. 

Did you hear about the piano maker who 
closed his shop the other day? Things had 
looked so good to his workmen that even 
in the palmy days he had trouble to keep 
his head above the waves. But when the 
demand began to fall off they weren’t wise 
enough to let up on him, and he locked his 
aoors. 

Cigars, too, I am reminded by that, are a 
luxury. One of the biggest manufacturers 
of cigars in the United States has shut up 
his factory and moved to another city, 
where he is going to make cigars by ma- 
chinery. All because his men, in defiance of 
their national officer’s commands, simply 
tried to run him out of business. Practi- 

cally all the cigar makers in Boston’are out 
of work— walking the streets, some of them, 
along with the garment makers and piano 
makers and luxury makers who have been 
ministering to Henry C., and who are now 
being gradually released from that onerous 
task 

But luxuries aren’t the only things that 
have been affected. Copper isn’t a luxury. 
But it fell eight pounds sterling a ton the 
other day in the London market, and three 
more pounds a day or two later. Some of 
that ag back to the trouble in Japan. 
The Jap has been on a jazz trip that beats 
the record, it is said, and he’s getting a dose 
of deflation medicine that is doing him 
good. He had speculated in copper, too, 
and with credits called on him he’s ship- 
ping the metal back to London and other 
world markets, and shaking prices badly. 

Here at home the long-continued strike 
in the brass-making plants of the Connec- 
ticut Valley is making the copper market 
hard hit. 

Lead is just as bad—the lead market has 
been stagnant for so long that it would take 
a very sharp buying movement to give it 
strength. Zinc, too, shows no buying in- 
terest—consumers are not in the market. 

Pig iron is needed. We're not making 
enough steel. That, as I explained, is partly 
because the transportation lines are clogged 
up. But there is little interest in new buy- 
ing, the market reports say. The trade is 
weary and generally disgusted with one an- 
noyance after another, and is waiting to see 
what will happen next. Premiums on fin- 
ished products are gradually declining, due 
to a lack of consumer demand, and it’s a 
question whether the time isn’t in sight, 
or at hand, by the time this is printed, 
when we'll be making enough steel to meet 
the demand. 

—. 


The Sugar Market 


Meanwhile steel-plate production isn’t 
much better than fifty per cent normal. In 
the steel mills there are faint rumors of 
permanent reduction in working forces 
rumors that have been translated into very 
evident actuality during the present car 
shortage. 

In short, after a most giorious drunk, in 
which workman and owner have joined 
alike, the morning after the night before is 
here, and it looks as though Henry C. 
Demand was going to lie down and try to 
catch a few winks before he starts after 
things again. 

Did I speak of naval stores and hemp, of 
cottonseed oil and tin? The British market 
for tin has been showing a demoralizing 
influence of late. Tin fell two cents in New 
York the other day, and a further fall was 
only prevented by a material rise in sterling 
exchange. Cottonseed oil dropped in a day 
from twenty-two to twenty-seven points. 
There’s been a general se aling down of prices 
in naval stores, and further reductions are 
looked for. The hemp market is dull and 
the buyers hold aloof for lower prices. 

There seems to be a great anxiety to 
meet demand—to meet Mr. Henry C. 
Demand. Of course this isn’t true in all 
lines. Fuel stays high and scarce, and food- 
stuffs come quickly to mind. There is no 
recession in these, because we have to eat, 
and the demand hasn’t been jazzing so 
much as prices have. 

Wages won’t fall much, they tell me, 
while foodstuffs stay high. Yet there are 
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signs of a future break there too. It hasn't 
reached the retail market yet, but this 
morning’s reports tell us that on beef prod- 
ucts the wholesale market was barely 
steady —that there was a disappointing hog 
market—and that on corn prices were 
nervous, a cent and a half lower. 

When tanneries reduce to half capacity, 
shoe manufacturers cease work, woolen 
mills close down, cotton spinners run only a 
few days a week and steel mills operate 
only on a fifty per cent basis, there are 
likely to be a great many gentlemen of the 
slacker variety walking the streets out of 
a job. And with shortened hours and re- 
duced incomes food will follow other com- 
modities to a basis that will make for more 
real prosperity than we have known for 
some time. 


There is no lessened demand in some | 


things. We were using eighteen pounds of 
sugar per 
used ninety, even with the restrictions that 
then held. To-day we're probably using a 
hundred pounds—as much in nine weeks 
as our fathers used in a year. 

But Cuban raws are down a shade, and 
though two-thirds of the Cuban crop was 
sold in June, we have attracted large ton- 
nage from other sources on which this mar- 
ket doesn’t usually draw. The crest has 
— reached, let us hope, and the price may 
fall 

Meantime our use of luxuries through all 
the period just past has greatly increased, 
our savings banks are full and we all own 
automobiles. The price of gasoline and 
grease is firm—crude rubber is in demand. 

Only in one great industry did I find total 
gloom. I ran upon an ad the other day 
that made me smile. Surely here was a 
place where Henry C. was absent—a place 
where the cold gray dawn of the morning 
after cast gloom over all—‘‘ For sale—five 
thousand charred whiskey barrels. Make 
your best offer and they are yours.” 


Men With the Final Say 


Seriously, there’s economic 
ment in that. In fact there’s encourage- 
ment for us on every hand. The future 
looks pretty good. Labor problems have 
gone a long way toward solution the past 
four years. We have cast off a number of 
garments that we will never again put on. 
We have come much nearer together as 
master and man. The principles on which 
we've got to work for the next generation or 
two have been pretty well laid out. 

“T find,” said a student of such things to 
me the other day, “that we’ve got three 
million men in organized labor to-day, and 
I read that we’ve made five thousand new 
millionaires. 


encourage- 


fabric of our life, while you and I and a lot 
of other men have been ignored. 

‘But it can’t be done. Labor and capital 
have been thinking they’d just about de- 
cided what they were going to do about 
wages, earning conditions and all that. 
But they hadn’t. You and I always have 
the final say, and we’ve said it again in no 
uncertain tone. We've issued the necessary 
edict that fancy prices and headlong eco- 
nomic speed must stop, and that the stop 
must be gradual enough so no one will get 
badly hurt, and it’s going to be. 

“The trouble with you and me and the 
rest of us ordinary folks is that it takes 


capita in 1865—last year we | 








It seems to me sometimes | 
that the two want to control the whole | 


too long for us to make our convictions | 


felt. We aren’t organized. They're organ- 
— unions of the middle-class folks over 
in England. I don’t see why they might 
not be a pretty good thing. Our boys home 
from France have found a way to wield a 
great influence on the country’s policies 
through their organization. If you and I 
and Mr. Jones could send our representa- 


tive into the meetings where prices are | 


raised and labor is given another hunk of 
our good money, and retailers discuss a 
mark-up that’s too high, I think we'd save 
trouble for everybody. 

“Someone said the other day that eco- 
nomic waves flow westward a thousand 
miles a month. I suppose if that’s the case 
we may possibly hear of such unions on the 
Atlantic seaboard some time this summer, 
and in the Mississippi Valley three or four 
weeks later, where Mr. Capital and Mr. 
Labor will find old Henry C. Demand mak- 
ing himself felt in a new and tangible way. 

“But I began to say that employer and 
employee had gone far—that the funda- 
mental bases for their relationship had 
been laid down, on which they are to oper- 
ate for the next ten or twenty years. The 
dignity of labor has become something 
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By serving Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 
Van Camp's have made Pork and Beans a 
delicacy They changed all old conceptions 
of this dish. They made it convenient, made 
it delicious, made it easy to digest 
Multitudes of housewives discovered this 
new dish, They serve it in place of meat at a 
fraction of the cost They serve it olten, for 
everyone enjoys it 
hus millions of dollars have been saved on 
dinners by Van Camp Now this prize dish 
iwaits you at your grocer’ in anv size of 
can you wish, Find out how much it mean 
This famous dish 
The Van Camp be ns are elected by 
analysis. They are boiled in water treed from 
minerals to secure tender skins 
They are baked in modern steam oven 
baked for hours at high heat without burst 
ing or crisping the beans They come out 
whole and mealy, easy to digest. 
They are baked with a matchk The 
whose tang and flavor give zest toevery atom 
They are baked in sealed containers, so the 
Dinner always ready flavor can’t escape 
a Se Oe eee You will never know how good baked beat 
tert’, can be until you try Van ul 
rN PS Pork and 
y | Beans 
\ MP &) Three sizes, to 
serve 3,S5orl10 
Baked With the = Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 
Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, Ete. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
==> 
ecb ates 
Rk 
Van Camp's 
Van Camp’s Van Camp's 
Tomato Soup Spaghetti Evaporated Milk 
Also 1 ther kinds, based on fam Italian style ade with the rest i } red k n 
Fren ipe ina pecte 4} 
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renewable PLISES 


Consider the Fuses 


In YOUR Plant 


Proper protection of lives, prop- 
erty and machinery in all in- 
dustrial plants using electrical 
energy depends upon the accu 
rate functioning of the fuses used. 


Economy fuses are absolutely 
accurately rated. They operate 
unfailingly when overloads, 
short-circuits and lightning dis- 
charges cause hazards to lives, 
apparatus and property. 


Nothing is destroyed but the 
inexpensive. strip of fusible metal 
~quickly and easily replaced by 
a new Economy “Drop Out” 
Renewal Link. 


This feature cuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs 80°), as com- 
pared to the use of one-time 
fuses. 


Avoid production delays; it re 
quires but a minute to restore a 
‘blown”’ Economy Renewable 
Fuse to its original efficiency. 


Instruct your electrician to in- 
stall Economy Renewable Fuses 
at once. 


For sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in 
Canada at Montreal 


Economy Fuses were the first line using an inexpensive bare renewal 
link for restoring a blown fuse to its original efficiency to be approved 
in all capacities by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 






























































>) | more than a Fourth-of-July phrase. And 
thealtruism of capital—doI see yousmile?— 
the altruism of capital is among those pres- 
ent this day. It hasn’t been with us long. 

| But old H. C. D. has shown a liking for it— 
and here you are!” 

Men with money are beginning to won- 
der how they may better use their responsi- 
bility. It has done a lot of them good to 
have to know a labor market that wouldn’t 
let ‘em come in until they had wiped their 
feet on the doormat and taken off their 
hats. Some of them needed that lesson 
pretty bad. 

There is no reason why a wage earner 
| shouldn’t be allowed to dress and act just 
like any other man—-always provided he 
really is like the other man. The one who 
has culture doesn’t enjoy the society of 
him who is ignorant or uncouth. The man 
whose thoughts are decent doesn’t mix well 
with the one whose mind is unclean. But 
just as all money fails alone to give a man 
prestige among real folks, so does the re- 
lationship of employer and employee cease 
to stack up as it used to. A man’s intrinsic 
worth is therefore going further to-day than 
it ever went before. Old Man Demand has 
requested that all false-front fantasies be 

idetracked, and he’s gradually going to 
have his way. 

“All men are free and equal?” said a 
manufacturer that I know. “Not by a 
darned sight! But you watch how all men 
are freer than ever before to have equal op- 
| portunity—and you watch how real worth 
is being appraised at its true value. 

““Why, I’ve been through a regular edu- 
cation the past two years about that! My 
father, as you know, was of the old school. 
He made this business great, but he hardly 
spoke to his men. Even his sons were to 
him just so many producing units. Long 
service, humblefaithfulness, brilliant work— 
he accepted and scrupulously rewarded 
all—but he never permitted any of us to 
approac h him on a common level. 

‘I thought about him last night when I 
took two of my foremen home in my car. 
He wouldn’t have stood for that. But I 
thought nothing of it —neither did the men. 
One of them was in my regiment overseas. 
You see how things have changed?” 


Future Relations 


All that has nothing to do with demand? 
It is the direct outcome of the all-controlling 
demand that has come upon us that every 
man be taken at his full worth just as fast 
as that worth is discovered. Who decided 
that? You and I! 

We decided the needs and stress of the 
war, and we decided the terms of the post- 
war struggle we’ve been through, and now 
we’re entering another era. Most of the 
war’s disturbance has been mopped up, as 
we boys used to say. 

The democratization of men, the educa- 
tion of labor, the equality of men who have 
character and quality alike—the readjust- 
ment of living conditions to a higher plane 
for him whom we have heretofore called 
the poor man—all these and much more 
are the outcome of the war and of condi- 
tions that followed in its train 

“What will be the relations of employer 
and employed from now on?” said an em- 
ployment manager to whom I talked. “I 
think there is danger that they may not be 
so good in some respects. A wonderful lot 
has been accomplished the past year or two 
toward better understandings. Men have 
learned to give new dignity to labor, and 
particularly to show consideration for the 
workingman’s rights. Workmen and labor 
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leaders, on the other hand, have a new in- 
sight and understanding of the problems of 
costs and accounting. 

“We're facing industrial relations with a 
new friendliness, as one manufacturer has 
said. Human engineering will get hence- 
forth the same attention that mechanical 
engineering has had. 

“Various plans for industrial education 
have sprung out of the stress. It would be 
regrettable to cut them all off. But some of 
the frills will have to disappear. Profit 
sharing, business control, housing, shop 
management —all have given rise to a good 
deal that isn’t likely to prove permanent. 

“‘A man who is looking for a job doesn’t 
ask about housing, stock participation, or a 
hand in the management of the business. 
He wants to know the hours and the pay. 
I find that if I tell him something about a 
properly based system of bonuses he is in- 
terested. But even then he prefers the flat 
rate out of hand until he has got accus- 
tomed to us. 

“The average workman is an honest 
man. Don’t forget that. Much of the 
trouble about underproduction rises from 
misunderstandings and bad advice. Since 
the days of the introduction of machinery 
the loss of personal contact in large indus- 
trial plants has constantly increased, and 
misunderstandings are sure to result.” 


The Employment Department 


But the kind of man with whom under- 
production is a permanent disease got into 
industry while the buyer’s market was sus- 
pended. He won't last long. In fact he’s 
being weeded out quite rapidly. Old 
Henry C. has no use for him. But this re- 
adjustment is going to call for prudence and 

skill. Visionary plans will fall of their own 
weight, but sound methods must be care- 
fully retained. 

Some employers feel quite a good deal of 
resentment at what they’ve been through 
the past few years, and some of them say 
they are going to scrap their employment 
departments the minute labor is presented 
in a plentiful supply. That is bad, for a 
new relationship has been established in 
concerns that maintain a well-regulated 
employment office and organization—that 
is economically so sound that it would be 
a pity to cut it out. The employment de- 
partment shouldn’t become confused with 
other industrial frills and furbelows when 
the buyer’s market arrives. 

I read the other day of a Western firm 
that advertises a labor turnover of only 
five per cent. The question of a buyer's or 
a seller’s market, so far as labor is con- 
cerned, is a small one to them. They have 
men in their workrooms, artisans of the 
old school, who have been with them forty 
years. What has been the trouble in other 
houses, where to keep a workman forty 
days has been considered something of a 
feat? 

You may be sure of two or three consid- 
erations—there has been mutual confidence, 
ripening into something like affection, to 
keep these men at their benches. There 
has been a generous living wage; there 
has been workmanship of the highest type; 
there has been honest, earnest labor. It 
doesn’t seem very complex. 

But first of all, I wonder if there hasn't 
been a maintenance of the personal touch 
and a realization that the management 
didn’t have any monopoly of brains? 

Men respond to that. Lack of it causes 
industrial ills. If the ingenuity and enthu- 
siasm of the worker are utilized he is more 
likely to be content. 
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The large proportion of American 
household appliances equipped with 
Domestic electric motors significantly 
indicates the degree of confidence which 
nationally recognized manufacturers 
place in Domestic design, Domestic 
policies of sales and service, and 
Domestic standards of manufacture. 





THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND,O. 
FACTORIES AT CLEVELAND, O. AND NORWALK, O. 
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“The Decomative Hoor 


- first-class European residences, springy to the step, noiseless, and com- 
because of its inherent sanitary fortable. Whether for the new house 
qualities, linoleum is often used as the yousare building or for the old floor 
Hoor in preference to wood in all types you plan to relay, Armstrong’s Lino 
of rooms, simple and elaborate. The leum is lessexpensive than other floors. 
well-appointed hall in the illustration If cemented down firmly over felt 
hows one way this idea ts being put paper, as a permanent floor, Arm 

into practice in this country. The strony’s Linoleum will remain attrac 

floor is Armstrong’s Parquctry Inlaid. tive for years. In Plain, Jaspé, and 


Inlaid Linoleum the colors run clear 


Whatever your color preferen : through to the burlap back. You can 
a be, you can ae designs and make certain you are buying Arm ; 
Nor sin \rmstrong s Linoleum which strona’s by the Circle A trademark 
vill enable you to express your tast stamped on the back of every yard. It " 
the decoration of all rooms. is flexible, strong, and not easy to tear. |. 
And real linoleum, such as Arm If you have never seen the many ' 
trong’s, makes a permanent fioor interesting ways in which linoleun if 
thy of any fabric rug. It lightens — floors may be used for decorative pur i 
nou work, because It 1S so easily poses, you should send for our book 
cleaned and kept clean. Waxed o on interior decoration. It will help 
sionally, it keeps like new. It is you make your home more attractive. 





“*The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ 


/ By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 
k you prefer any of trmstro? ind Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plate of fine home in 
patterns lo the one used in t hai, teriors, on receipt of twenty cents, 
hich is No. 690, order by number : 
Senmn eee itaiiniein ented Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 
Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns to match any scheme 
of interior decoration, Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


ArMstronc Cork Company, Linoteum DepARTMENT 
go? Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong Linoleum 
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Inland Water Transport 


By HENRY fl. MEYER 


Deputy Dock Commissioner, City of New York 


N THE June fifth issue of THe SATURDAY 

EVENING Post there was a timely and 
interesting article by Floyd W. Parsons, 
under the title of Inland Water Transport, 
some portions of which I heartily indorse; 
but some other portions I must take 
exception to; and I desire to point out 
wherein I believe he is in error. Regarding 
some of the interior and Western streams 
whose flow of water in the dry season is 
problematical and which are not so located 
as to insure a reliable shipment of products 
or merchandise, of course it is a waste of 
money, whether public or private, to de- 
velop them into efficient means of trans- 
portation; but to condemn the waterway 
development of the country as a whole, as 
this article attempts to do, and to say “A 
good part of the money that has so far been 
invested to develop inland water transpor- 
tation appears to have been wasted”’ in my 
opinion is unwarranted and not in accord- 
ance with the fact. 

I agree with the statement that “the 
time has come when waterway expendi- 
tures in the United States must be confined 
to projects where the probable traffic will 
be large enough to justify the outlay’’; but 
coupled with that statement should be 
another, namely: That no waterway ce- 
velopment should be handicapped by fail- 
ure to provide it with the necessary modern 
terminal facilities to permit it to be fully 
utilized. 


Panama Canal Business 


tegarding the improvement of the Mis- 

sippi River, it must be borne in mind that 
he highways of commerce have been east 
and west and not north and south, and 
aside from purely local business confined to 
the Mississippi Valley itself and localities 
adjacent thereto, it couk i not be expecte ] 
in the past to create any very large vo ]- 
ume of through or export business over its 
waters. 

The time is coming, however, if it is not 
now at hand, when as the result of the 
opening of the Panama Canal, and New 
Orleans’ awakening to the possibilities and 
opportunities that commercial intercourse 
with South America offers her, the im- 
provement of the “Father of Waters”’ will 
be fully justified, not only from the stand- 
point of flood prevention but also as a 
means of cheap transportation. 

Mr. Parsons’ article says: ‘‘We must dis- 
miss right at the beginning all thought that 
inland waterways can be provided to carry 
traffic during those critical times when our 
railroads are swamped with business, and 
industry is suffering from a congestion of 
freight.” Judging from the recent expe- 
rience that we are having here in New York, 
when it is impossible to secure shipments in 
either direction over the railroads, the 
utilization of New York State’s improved 
waterway has heen the salvation of many 
engaged in securing and shipping foodstuffs 
and merchandise that otherwise could not 
have been moved; and in the very nature 
of things this statement cannot be true. Of 
course if a waterway has no equipment to 
operate upon it or no terminal facilities to 
aid in rendering expeditious and economi- 
cal service, you could not expect it to do 
business and relieve congestion any more 
than you would a railroad without rolling- 
stock equipment of the necessary freight 
cars or freight terminals to handle the 
freight. 


When he says that it is a fact that during 
the crucial war period of railway congestion 
our river-borne traffic showed a falling off, 
he should have added that it was because 
the Federal Government had control of al! 
transportation, both rail and water, and 
that they insisted upon routing all business 
pos sible over the railroads, and prevented | 
it going over the water routes, even when 
it could have gone quicker and cheaper. 

This was specially so, as I am cognizant 
of, regarding shipments over the New York 
barge canal; and the action was so ap- 
parent that members of the New York 
State Waterways Association went to 
Washington and protested against such a 
policy being pursued; and this compulsory 
shipping via the railroads was done in order 
to give the railroads all the revenue possible 
so as to make a favorable showing for the 
Federal operation of the roads. But surely 
this cannot be used to show the waterway 
was a failure. In the first place, with the 
canal in Federal control, and all private 
companies, if formed, compelled to oper- 
ate under the supervision of the United 
States Railroad Administration, with no 
guaranty that their boats would not be 
requisitioned by the Government for other 
purposes, it could not be expected that 
private capital would embark in the field 
of boat construction; and, in addition, no 
private companies cared to compete with 
the Federal authorities in the canal busi- 
ness. Hence, your statement, ‘ Measured 





solely in the light of a business venture | 


the New York barge canal is an out-and- 
out failure,” is not a fair and just state- 
ment, and as yet there is no just basis for 
such a statement. 

From an official statement made by the 
superintendent of public works— General 
Wotherspoon—in November, 1918, cover- 
ing the war period, he said the total canal 
tonnage from May fifteenth, when the new 
canal was first opened its entire length, to 


November first, was 1,026,922 tons. The | 


shipment of wheat was 1,391,181 bushels, 
an increase of 663,552 bushels over the 
corresponding period of 1917, in spite of 
the fact that 


the receipts at Buffalo of | 


wheat available for canal shipment during | 


1918 were less than one-half of the total 
recorded for 1917. 


Development of Commerce 


And again it was important to note that 
for the first time in twenty-five years flour 
was transported by canal in large volume 
and with no more damage than as if shipped 
by rail. These shipments amounted to 
20,794 tons up to November first. 

He said the development of commerce in 
some directions was not satisfactory, be- 

cause a vast amount of war materials and 
supplies manufactured in the canal terri- 
tory and for which the canal would have 
afforded a convenient route was practical] 
all forced to be shipped over the railroad 
He, however, considered the new experi- 
ment showed splendid results and had gone 
far to remove from the canal the reputation 
it had acquired as being an instrument for 
the movement of low-grade commoditi 
only, and had shown to shippers its possi- 
bilities as a carrier of high-class mer 
chandise. 

To show that Mr. Parsons’ conclusions 
are not well founded regarding the usefulness 
of the barge canal and that it was prema- 
ture to judge of its serviceability during 
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‘How we safeguar 
their sharphess- 


E think it is worth a 

half page in The Satur- 

day Evening Post to tell you 

how we wrap Ever-Ready 

Blades and the WHY of it all. 

We can hear you say “It 
must be SOME wrapping.” 

It is. 

The fact is, we have got about 
the most delicate TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEM that faces any in- 
dustry. Talk about shipping radium. 

After all, there is nothing to an 
Ever-Ready blade but service. You 
don’t care about the expensive raw 
steel we put into them. You don’t 
care about the 35 processes of re- 
finement and coddling through 
which we put them. All you care 
about is SHAVES. 

Well, the shaves are there, all 
right, and we have to see that you 
getthem. They’re there in that little 
thin silver-looking line one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch thick—the 
business edge of the Ever-Ready 
blade. We have got to deliver that 
edge to you as good as we make 


| it. That’s our delivery problem. 






























We have got to safeguard little thin 
silver-locking lines one-ten-thou 
sandth of an inch thick 

That’s why we 
have covered our oF 
wrapping process 
with patents. DY 
That’s why we go 
to all the ieatie. okt 
That’s what this La 
ad is about. We Some wrapping 
wrap our blades as if they were 
treasures—and they are. 

The next time you buy Ever- 
Ready blades, note the wrapping of 
each blade. First: a surrounding 
jacket of plain paper. (See how it's 
locked into the next layer.) Next: an 
envelope of paraffined tissue to keep 
out moisture. And third: a thick 
surrounding guard of projecting 
heavy cardboard specially treated. 

See how this cardboard guard 
sticks out about an eighth of an 
inch entirely around the blade— 
so that it is really a DOUBLE 
guard of the blade’s quality. You 
can knock this guard—actually step 
on it—and you can’t hurt the cut- 
ting edge of the blade. 

Thus do we insure the original 
perfect shaving service of every 
Ever-Ready blade. They may be 
tumbled and tossed, they may cross 
continents to reach you, but when 
you do get them finally, you get 

full half dozen perfect shaving 
instruments for your 40c. 


Such blades and such service! len't 
it final argument that you should 
buy an Ever-Ready Safety Razor 
outfit? Stil$i. Sold Everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY pASSR. CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Makers of the famous Reon Sinai Safety Razors 
and Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 


Factories 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 


Londoo 
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At last - natural, 
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manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in 
the world. Sold on a Money - back 
Guarantee to heat your home to 70 
in coldest weather. For old or new 


homes. No plumbing or alterations. 


The CaloriC patented 
made pipeless heating successful - and 
bear in mind this fact - CaloriC paten 
ted advantages CANNOT be had in 
any other heating plant. Prepare for 
Winter NOW - protect yourself against 
the high price and scarcity of fuel. Get 
the fuel-saving CaloriC - be sure. See 
nearest CaloriC dealer or write today 
for details. 


The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family 
101 Years in Business CINCINNATI, O. 
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the period the Federal Government had 
control of all transportation and was able 
to prevent shipments from going by water, 
and also before private operators could 
arrange for placing boats upon the canal, I 
refer to recent official statements made by 
the superintendent of public works office, 
wherein it is shown that in the first four 
weeks of navigation this year the canal not 
only handled ninety-four per cent more traf- 
fic than in the same period last year, but also 
that no less than five transportation com- 
panies, as well as a number of individually 
owned and operated barges, have inaugu- 
rated a regular service and are prepared to 
carry cargoes in both directions between 
New York and Buffalo and Oswego and all 
points between, as well as upon the Cham- 
plain Division to Whitehall and beyond. 

In addition the Department of Public 
Works will operate a fleet of towing tugs on 
the Erie, Oswego and Cayuga Seneca di- 
visions, for towing the barges of all comers. 

Superintendent Walsh has more recently 
stated that the traffic on the canal this year 
has far exceeded his expectations and the 
demand upon canal facilities and equip- 
ment is unprecedented; that he hardly 
knows how to take care of the business that 
is seeking transportation over the water- 
way. He says he predicts the canal will 
move more than 2,500,000 tons of freight 
this year. This would be equal to 60,000 
carloads of freight. 

I am greatly surprised at Mr. Parsons’ 
statement that ‘‘our important inland 
waterways have cost as much per mile to 
improve as the cost of building a first-class 
railway,’ but am not surprised at his state- 
ment that “the capacity of a waterway, as 
of a railway, is nearly always fixed by the 
capacity of its terminals.” 

The statement that steamship companies 
have been forced to abandon their business 
because of inability to compete with rail- 
way lines is hardly admissible Bs od the 
railroads have had control over the termi- 
nals and prevented a fair competition by 
exacting an undue and unjust charge for 
use of same. 

Investigations in the past have shown 
that before laws were enacted to prevent, 
the railroads gave a rate in competition 


| with boat service that was much lower than 


the cost of service and was intended to, 
and did, drive the water competition out of 
business; but, thanks to enlightened public 
opinion, laws have been enacted to prevent 
just that thing. 

Herbert Knox Smith, former commis- 
sioner of corporations in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, after an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the subject of trans- 
portation by water, said: 

“Our increasing commerce demands that 
our waterways shall be made an active part 
of our transportation system. Waterways 
themselves and their condition must be so 
improved that they shall carry a share of 
the nation’s traffic proportioned to their 
real possibilities, and shall so supplement 
the rail system as to prevent the recurrence 
of disastrous traffic congestion. Water- 
way traffic has its inexorable limitations. 
Waterways also have their enormous pos- 
sibilities.” 

Water 


transportation on the Great 


| Lakes, to which Mr. Parsons has referred, 


has demonstrated some of these possi- 
bilities; and they are not all the result of 
the installing of wonderful freight-handling 
This, of course, has been of 
help, and such labor-saving and 
pro- 
vided wherever possible; but if the railroads 
which in a measure parallel the lake route 


great 
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and compete for the traffic could ex- 
actly duplicate all these freight-handling- 
machinery appliances, they never could 
secure the business or move the freight 
at a cost anything in comparison to that 
charged by the water route. It has been 
shown that freight by water can_ be 
moved on the Great Lakes from Duluth to 
Buffalo at one-tenth of the cost by rail- 
roads, and that the average throughout the 
whole United States is at the most one- 
sixth of the rail cost. 

Mr. Parsons’ statement that students of 
transportation are agreed that inland 
waterways can survive only by confining 
their traffic to low-value products such as 
stone, lumber, brick, ice, ore and grain, in 
my opinion should read that they are 
agreed that the waterways have a decided 
advantage over the railroads in carrying 
these products, and can, and do so, at 
much less rate; but they are not agreed 
that they could not carry other products of 
greater value, such as the productions of 
all kinds of manufacturing industries from 
factories adjacent to the canals or water- 
ways, and which utilize the cheap water 
transportation to secure their raw material 
and which, I am sure, will and can use the 
same cheap route for their finished product 
when boat and terminal facilities are 
afforded them. 

Mr. Parsons in his article would seem to 
imply that the generally accepted state- 
ments that the inland waterways of Euro- 
pean countries have been the means of 
keeping them abreast of the commercial 
requirements of the times and have been 
directly accountable for their commercial 
growth and prosperity are not true. He 
tries to show that the taxpayers of France 

and Germany are ignorant of what is for 
their own interests, and by his argument 
would endeavor to show they are deliber- 
ately taxing themselves enormous sums to 
maintain their system of waterways. 

To my mind a complete answer to this 
species of argument is that where they 
had the system of inland canals or natural 
waterways they had prosperity; and cities 
and localities that did not have them went 
behind until they were provided, and then 
they forged ahead; and the necessity for 
these waterways was so apparent that even 
during the World War—which damaged 
these countries more than others—they 
both, as much as they were able, continued 
the construction of the water highways, 
many of which were found to be especially 
serviceable during the war. 

We agree with Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Baker, of the Engineering News, that 
money expended for the benefit of water 
transportation should be spent on channels 
that would be used when completed, and 
also in the all-important necessity for 
sup »plyi ing them with proper terminal facil- 
ities. In that connection we desire to say 
that in our opinion the New York barge 
canal will never serve the purpose for which 
it was reconstructed until there is provided 
at New York City the export terminal at 
Jamaica Bay, as recommended by the 
Barge Canal Terminal Commission, with 
all the necessary appliances, so as to trans- 
ship the grain and products of the West 
expeditiously and cheaply. This has had 
the approval of the people of the state by a 
referendum vote, and if the coéperative 
agreement between the city and Federal 
Government to develop Jamaica Bay had 
been carried out promptly as it should have 
been, this export terminal, which will for all 
time to come make the new enlarged canal 
an assured success, would now be in process 
of construction. 


THE DRIVE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


One religious money-raising project re- 
cently being conducted, but abandoned, was 
planned with a loose $400,000,000 to $1,- 
Figures compiled by 
the New York Times show an aggregate of 
more than $200,000,000 sought by seventy- 
five universities and colleges throughout 
the United States, ranging from $25,000,000 
for a big university to $100,000 for Up- 
creek College in its obscure field. A bureau 
that makes a business of investigating na- 
tional and interstate money-rais sing activi- 
ties reported 634 organizations in 1919, of 
which 428 were concerned with war relief 
and 206 working in other fields. This bu- 
reau pays no attention to local projects 
whose activities are confined to one city or 
state, and as growth in local activities is the 


outstanding feature of the drive industry 
to-day the number of local projects un- 
doubtedly exceeds that of the national drives 
in number, though perhaps not in money 
sought. By April of this year the number 
of national and interstate drives had risen 
to 1021, of which the bureau approved only 
124. 

One of the principal agencies in the man- 
agement of money-raising campaigns fur- 
nishes figures showing its own activities the 
past year. For thirty-five institutions a 
grand aggregate of nearly $575,000,000 was 
sought, and more than $4100,000,000 se- 
cured, some of these campaigns being still 
in progress during the summer. The major- 
ity were local in their nature, with a few 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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N increasing preference for low-cut footgear for fall and winter makes 
this Brogue Oxford model by Nettleton peculiarly interesting. The 
true brogue type in design and detail, planned to give the utmost con 
fort, it will afford ample protection and is absolutely correct, especially 





when worn with the stout yarn hose now tn favor. 


And, economically speaking, it is sound common 
sense to buy Nettletons, which continue to look the 
thoroughbred long after less carefully made shoes 
have to be replaced. 


1. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. 8. A 
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Indianapolis Speedway —Ten 
cars finished in the 1920 Interna 
tional 500-Mile Speedway Classi 
at Indianapolis. Seven of these 
cars, including the winning Mon 
roe Special, driven by Gaston 
Chevrolet, were equipped with 
Delco Ignition 





Speed — Tommy "’ Milton shot 
his Delco-equipped Duesenberg 
car along Daytona Beach at the 
fastest pace man ever traveled on 
the surface of the ecarth—at the 
rate of 156 miles per hour. This 
speed established seven world 
records and once again demon 

strated Delco ignition efficiency 





Altitude —Major Schroeder's 
spectacular climb into the heav 
ens February 27, 1920, for a 
world’s altitude record was 
achieved with a Liberty Motor 
equipped with Delco Ignition 
The Bureau of Standards’ official 
calibration showed a height of 
33,000 feet above sea level 


THE DAYTON ENGINE 
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Record 


Every-Day Record—The record of 
Delco performance on more than a mil- 
lion motor cars, day in and day out, on 
all kinds of roads in every part of the 
world is cherished by The Dayton En- 
gineering Laboratories Company even 
more than the accompanying ignition 
achievements of note. None but the 
owners of cars Delco-equipped can fully 
appreciate the assurance of contentment 
Delco dependability gives to every auto- 
mobile trip, for business or pleasure. The 
daily records of Delco reliability are so 
constant in repetition as scarcely to 
cause comment. 


Delco 
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Fifty- Hour Record—An Essex 
stock car, in a gruelling fifty-hour 
grind, covered three thousand and 
thirty-seven miles, averaging 60.7 
miles an hour. The perfect per 
formance of Delco starting, light 
ing and ignition equipment was 
an important factor in the 
establishment of this record. 


jus 


Trans-Atlantic Record —In 
his report on the memorable flight 
across the Atlantic Lieutenant 
Commander Read wrote: “ The 
engine functioned perfectly all 
the way from America to Portu 
gal.”” These words constitute a 
genuine tribute to Delco Ignition 
dependability — when depend 
ability was vital. 





Trans-Continental Record— 
A seven-passenger Hudson 
phaeton stock car equipped 
with Delco starting, lighting 
and ignition covered 7,000 miles 
from San Francisco to New York 
and return in the remarkable 
record-breaking time of 10 days, 
21 hours, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
national campaigns, and two raising money 
for foreign-relief funds. 

Approximately $500,000,000 financed all 
our philanthropic institutions before the 
war, according to estimates by the Chicago 
Tribune’s statistical department. By 1916 
the aggregate had been doubled, and in 1918 
$1,000,000,000 was exceeded. War brought 
increased contributions, but diverted 
money from charities, churches, colleges 
and similar home institutions. Since the 
armistice, however, the latter have been 
making up for lost time. The aggregate se- 
cured in drives during 1919 was certainly 
more than $1,000,000,000 and perhaps as 
much as $1,500,000,000, counting the in- 
numerable local money-raising campaigns 
which have been conducted without attract- 
ing attention beyond the community con- 
cerned. 

More significant than the estimates of 
sums collected or sought by deserving 
causes are the figures compiled by authori- 
ties like the district attorney of New York 
County to reveal the activities of money- 
raising frauds. Starting out upon the rumor 
that $50,000,000 collected for foreign-relief 
funds in the halcyon days before we entered 
the war had been fraudulently misappropri- 
ated in this country, that gentleman inves- 
tigated 584 money-raising activities in 1918, 
and put 384 of them out of business. Some 
of their promoters were prominent and 
even titled people, who acted upon his sug- 
gestion to quit. 

Others were convicted and sent to jail or 
became fugitives from justice. One gang 
of ex-convicts had obtained $500,000 in 
eight months, and it was estimated that 
$4,000,000 had been stolen from New 
Yorkers in one year through fraudulent 
money-raising schemes. 

Long before the national pocketbook was 
drawn upon for hundreds of millions in our 
great country-wide war drives, enterprising 
foreigners had established a quiet and im- 
mensely profitable industry in the United 
States. Names of obscure relief societies 
appeared on doors in the office buildings of 
every big American city—British, French, 
Russian, German, Austrian, Italian and 
other relief funds, along with societies for 
the relief of humanity in general. Opening 
one of these doors you found a sleek, well- 
fed gentleman of foreign aspect, taking his 
ease in a comfortable office chair, sur- 
rounded by orderly piles of pamphlets. 
Perhaps two or three girls were busy mailing 
pamphlets or opening letters and extracting 
currency and checks. This would be the 
only relief work going on, and the foreign- 
looking gentleman its chief beneficiary. 


The Golden Flood 


Again, you would find a group of short- 
haired women, and sometimes there would 
be a lot of silent yet feverish activity on 
that floor after other tenants had gone 
home for the night. For sound magnifiers 
were concealed behind pictures or desks, and 
secret-service men listened and took sten- 
ographic records in adjoining offices. After 
we entered the war many of these enter- 
prises were raided by the Department of 
Justice. 

Some of them were swindles, others 
enemy-propaganda activities, others actual 
blackmail schemes. Money from wrought- 
up contributors of foreign birth poured into 
these offices in such sums that in one New 
York office building the colored janitors, 
reéxamining the letters thrown into waste- 
baskets every night, frequently picked up 
currency and checks that had been over- 
looked in handling the daily mail. 

But it is during the year and a half fol- 
lowing the armistice that money raising has 
grown into an industry, managed by pro- 
fessional campaigners, with a turnover ap- 
proximating that of the automobile indus- 
try. However familiar billions may have 
become $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
is a lot of money, even the smaller sum 
exceeding the factory value of al! but a few 
groups of our industries, such as textiles, 
meat packing, steel and lumber. The crook 
and the novice have figured in this new 
field of activity, but much of the money 
raised has been secured by worthy causes. 
Methods have not been so worthy. Profes- 
sionalism, high salaries paid to experts, 
commissions and percentages on money col- 
lected, the setting of objectives beyond real 
needs, campaigning in one week fer suffi- 
cient funds to iast five years, duplication, 
loose accounting, coercion and hysteria 
generally—these have crept in during the 
excitement. 
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Perhaps for the best, growing like a 
mushroom, with its shortcomings and evils 


unchecked, the money-raising industry has | 
run its swift course and in a few months | 


reached the stage where it begins to check 
itself. That stage has arrived. The driven 
public has turned upon the drivers, and 
shows unmistakable signs of revolt. De- 


spite the huge sums that have been col- | 


lected the past eighteen months, there are 
still millions of dollars in the national 
pocketbook for any public institution that 
is delivering the goods. 

But the time has come to drop hysteria 
and circus methods of raising money, and 
demonstrate that funds will be used on 
hard business lines. 

That the national pocketbook is not so 
accessible as it was a year ago is shown 
plainly in the failure of recent money- 
raising campaigns. 

One of the great humane organizations 
most generally supported during the war 


had 20,000,000 members, each contributing | 
adollar. Its last membership drive brought | 


only 10,000,000 dollar bills. 


Another fa- | 


mous war activity that set out to collect | 


$1,000,000 during the summer succeeded 
in raising barely one-fifth of that sum after 
a month of campaigning. An ambitious 
memorial project seeking several million 
dollars was practically a failure after ex- 
pensive advertising. 


What the Public Wants to Know 


Dozens of smaller campaigns have fallen 


short of raising the sums desired, or even | 
secured no money at all after incurring | 


heavy preliminary drive expenses. 

Stull under the momentum of war giv- 
ing after the armistice, the public good- 
naturedly recognized that rehabilitation of 
neglected institutions was one of its first 
peace tasks, and poured money into the 
empty coffers and coin boxes. But drive 
followed drive week after week, and then 
campaigns began to run simultaneously. 
Each deserving cause financed brought two 
or three others into view. The cities, par- 
ticularly, were campaigned so steadily that 
citizens grew weary of being canvassed. 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, at 





least, have now shut down on contributions | 


in self-defense to such a degree that even 
money-raising experts hesitate, and advise 
their clients to exploit the towns and 
country neighborhoods. 


The public is beginning to ask questions. | 


How many of these money-seeking insti- 
tutions are efficient and necessary, not to 
say honest? 


Is it true that commissions are paid for | 
collecting funds, and that large salaries are | 


subtracted by managers and experts? 

Who pays for all the brass bands, posters, 
display advertising, luncheons and other 
drive accessories which the public knows 
are not to be had for nothing? 

How much does it cost to raise these huge 
funds, and how much of the contributor’s 
dollar really goes for philanthropic work in 
the end? 

Why are hundreds of institutions asking 
for money by millions, tens of millions, 
hundreds of millions—when almost nothing 
was heard about their needs before the war? 

As a going business, the drive industry 
to-day is astounding in its magnitude. 
After an absence of a year in South America 
the writer vaguely knew that money-raising 
campaigns had gone right on after the ar- 
mistice, apparently increasing in number, 


aggressiveness and the amounts solicited. | 


Even in a country like far-off Chile, where 
such things as “organizations,” “ objec- 
tives,” “angles of approach,” and “‘results”’ 
are naively absent, one ran into amateurish 
drives, like an echo of our own money- 


raising boisterousness. Some bright morn- | 


ing all the pretty girls of Santiago, the 
cloistered, well-born sefioritas, would pour 
into the streets to tie tags on fascinated 
caballeros. And next day the newspapers 
marveled at their success in raising 50,000 
pesos for slum babies in a single day 
which in our money is about $9000, or the 
average fee charged by an American drive 
expert to make a survey and lay out a 
money-raising campaign. 

Somebody gave the name and address 
of such an expert in New York. The first 
expert mentioned another, and the latter 
mentioned two others. Presently there was 
alist of several dozen money-raising agencies 
throughout the country, and visits to their 


offices revealed suites of rooms with busy, | 


employees doing innumerable things essen- 
tial to drives of every kind in every section of 
the United States. 








Five Joys a Day 


Which Bubble Grains Can Bring 


Millions of people in these summer days revel in Puffed Grain delights. 
Morning, noon and night—in a dozen ways—they serve these fascinating 
foods. 

Here are grain foods puffed to bubbles 


~airy, flaky, flimsy. They 


crumble at a touch, then melt away into almond-flavored granules. 
Two are whole grains. All are steam-exploded 

been blasted for easy, quick digestion. 

these ways the finest foods created 


Every food cell has 
The three Puffed Grains are in 





Two Morning Joys 


Puffed Grains with cream and sugar Also mix with your berric The 
the most delighttul cereal dish that flaky, flavory morsels add what crust 
children ever t And the thre adds to a shortcake You are missing 


Putted Grain y ceaseless variety. much if you serve fruit without 
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TRUE SHAPE 
PHILADELPHIA 





ry. 

I thousands of discriminating 
women absolute hosiery satisfac- 
tion has been summed up in one 


number—7 RUE SHAPE 564. 


Note es pecial \ the SC features: 


The beautiful silky texture will impr 


you, 


The patented cross stitch in the garter 


top will absolutely prevent garter runs. 


The flare te p makes the stocking comfort- 


able where it is often tight and binding. 


In addition there is the shaped and fash 
ioned leg, the narrow, close-fitting foot, 
and the heels and toes are made of fou 


piy yarn. 


Just buy one pair, then Sec how easy it 


will alwavs be to remember TRUE 
VI14IPE No. 564, 
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Drives must be planned. Before plans 
are worked out there must be consultations 
and surveys. Committees must be formed, 
and groups of solicitors organized, and 
little pocket manuals prepared for them, 
containing arguments for each particular 
cause. Publicity articles explaining the 
worthiness of the cause in general terms 
must be furnished to newspapers weeks in 
advance, and when the actual drive begins 
interest must be kept warm by daily news 
stories. Trained reporters are enlisted for 
this work. Other experts survey and map 
the territory to be covered, « “ard index the 
prominent people who are depended upon 
for ninety per cent of the money raised, lay 
out their angles of approach. Each promi- 
nent person is so cleverly assigned to a 
particular kind of solicitor that only a very 
omall percentage of prominence can es- 
cape—the penalties of prominence are a 
story in themselves. There must be cam- 
paign leaders, and daily meetings of work- 
ers, and clocks or thermometers to register 
progress, requiring specialists in those de- 
tails. Pamphlets, posters, moving pictures, 
brass bands and paid advertising are uti- 
lized, calling for copy writers, artists and 
specialists generally. 

This industry is with us to-day, and 
growing lustily. It came out of the war. 
When the American Red Cross laid plans 
for raising $100,000,000 in May, 1917, a 
good many hard business heads thought 
the project impossible—even crazy. There 
was no experience in such a big national 
drive for funds; there were no experts to 
carry out the complex details. Here and 
there the promoters picked up a man with 
local experience in raising money on a 
moderate scale, and other men who had 
demonstrated ability in organization and 
leadership. Everything humanly possible 
in this line was done before the drive 
started. But its real success came spon- 
taneously from the public. In their anxiety 
to provide everything necessary for win- 
ning the war the American people opened 
the national pocketbook and asked no 
questions. 

Volunteer workers came forward in such 
great numbers that it was often difficult 
to assign them tasks. After the avenues 
of approach to prominent contributors had 
been mapped for experienced workers, and 
every factory, shop, store, church and 
school tabulated for systematic canvass- 
ing, there were so many boys and girls 
eager to do their part that they had to be 
turned into the streets to gather nickels 
and quarters in coin boxes—a phase of war 
enthusiasm that drive managers are now 
trying to eliminate. , 


Professional Experts 


Picture to yourself the frugal, soft- 
spoken, slenderly paid institutional secre- 
tary who had been trailing well-to-do 
people, soliciting funds before the war. A 
$1000 check was a windfall, and the prom- 
ise of $5000 in some rich maiden lady’s 
will justified months of diplomacy, though 
the contributor might live for years. Pic- 
ture the transformation when this quiet 
worker, really able in raising money this 
way, was sought out and made manager of 
a big war drive in some city. He sat at a 
desk and directed hundreds of volunteer 

| solicitors. He addressed noonday meetings 
| and found his ability and enthusiasm multi- 
plied by the efforts of others. Checks for 
tens of thousands of dollars poured in 
almost automatically. Instead -f a few 
hundred prominent contributors, there was 
a vast public with its five and ten dollar 
bills, rolling up in a single day more money 
than his most diligent canvass of wealthy 
people formerly yielded in a year. Little 
wonder that he saw new possibilities in 
money raising, new ways to apply his 
experience, wholesale new ways of appeal- 
ing to people in the mass. 

Profiting by their war experience, such 
men set up shop as advisers, planners 
and managers of money-raising campaigns 
after the armistice. The demand for their 
services was overwhelming. Hundreds of 
charities, colleges, schools, hospitals and 
religious causes set out to raise money on 
lines developed during the war. Experience 
in every phase of money raising was mar- 
ketable at good fees, and the man who 
opened an office and got an organization 
together for carrying out different branches 
of the work had a dozen campaigns going 
simultaneously. 

These early peace drives were almost 
invariably successful. War momentum car- 
| ried them through. Each drive taught 
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the new methods of raising money to the 
original experts’ assistants. Presently 
some of the latter set up shop for them- 
selves, and some of their assistants in turn 
acquired experience, and withdrew to set 
up shop. Advertising agents and publicity 
men took up money drives as a side line, 
and so the industry grew. 

The demand for their services is even 
more easily im: agined. Picture the church, 
charitable or educational institution which 
had always been kept going by substantial 
checks from well-to-do contributors. Very 
often existing just below the starvation 
line, and lacking money for expansion, the 
war left the greatest bequest of all time— 
the new national spirit of giv ing, which had 
materialized in the general public. Insti- 
tutions compiled their yearly budgets, not 
upon the minimum amounts formerly ex- 
pected from prominent contributors, but 
with generous provision for expansion. 
Requirements for the year were doubled 
and trebled, and then in many cases multi- 
plied to assure funds for three to five years. 
Under the guidance of the experts, cam- 
paigns were inaugurated to collect such 
sums in brisk drives lasting from one to six 
weeks. Worthy people with ideas for origi- 
nal causes were not slow in discovering the 
new giving spirit, and numbered them- 
selves among the experts’ clients. 


From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 


Thus there burst upon the public the 
epidemic of drives which, since the armi- 
stice, has grown in magnitude until it has 
become a pest. Whirlwind campaigns have 
followed one another until it is difficult to 
keep track of them. Quota clocks and 
thermometers have blossomed on every 
clock tower and steeple. Angles of ap- 
proach surround every prominent citizen. 
If he seeks refuge in a shell crater he is 
bombed out by his church, his college 
alumni, his business associates, or his wife’s 
fellow club members. The coin box and the 
tag pursue people in the streets, with brass 
bands, parades and cart-tail orators block- 
ing traffic everywhere. From Greenland’s 
icy mountains, where the children have no 
dolls, to India’s coral strand, where there is 
a shortage of missionaries, the whole world 
seems to have turned beggar, and upon the 
assumption that America alone has a pay- 
ing job endeavors to dip into the American 
pocketbook. 

There is no escape in obscurity. Fac- 
tories and shops are invaded and dollar 
bills extracted from John Smith’s pay 
envelope automatically, making him a one 
hundred per center if he doesn’t protest. 
During the war public opinion backed local 
drive workers in methods that were often 
frankly illegal. Failing to make his sub- 
scription or contribution, the individual 
was visited by a committee, and ostracism 
was hinted at. 

Two young Scandinavians arrived in 
New York during a big war drive. One of 
them disappeared. 

“He has gone to Yale,” 
other. 

“Oh, yes; taking a course in one of our 
colleges,’’ said an American acquaintance. 

“No,”” was the vigorous reply. “Yale! 

Yale! Ole was walking i in the street, and a, 
lady said to him, ‘Gif somet’ing to our boys 
in France.’ Ole said, ‘I haf already gif ten 
dollars.’ The lady said, ‘But you must gif 
something more.’ And she made Ole mad 
until he swore, ‘To hell with the boys in 
France!’ And then he was arrested and 
sent to yail.” 

In the early campaigning for peace funds 
not a few workers failed to distinguish be- 
tween war methods and peace methods. 
Unwillingness to contribute was still re- 
garded as unpatriotic. Drive plans still 
included wholesale extraction from pay 
envelopes on the one hundred per cent 
basis. In one Eastern factory where work- 
ers had made war-fund contributions to a 
man, assenting to deductions from their 
pay envelopes, the first notice posted for a 
peace fund brought protest. Won over by 
plausible arguments, the management an- 
nounced that two dollars would be de- 
ducted from every pay envelope on Saturday 
night, as a contribution to a drive not con- 
nected with war work, and soliciting money 
to be used abroad—that is, unless serious 
objections were voiced. The objections 
were voiced, seriously and promptly. 

But now the tide is turning, full and 
unmistakable. Extract ten to fifteen dol- 
lars per capita for charity from even the 
American pocketbook in one year, and fifty 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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To Employers 


The person who wears this LaSalle butto 
is preparing for higher responsibility—and is 
worth watching 

From 50 to 2,000 or more students and grad 
uates can be found with many of the largest 
corporations such as Standard Oil Co., Penn 


sylvania R. R., I 
Large business corporations and industries 


themselves of the free service of the LaSalle 
Placement Bureau to reach high-grade men 
of experience plus training. We may be able 
to put you in touch with the right man for the 
job if you'll write us. 
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What Is It ? 


What is it that makes one man win independence where 
thousands are toiling and struggling for a bare existence? 

Why do thousands of men fail where one succeeds? 

Why aren't you earning more money—forging ahead more 
rapidly > 

Have you found the answer yet? The moment you do, 
success is in your hands. 

Are men born to succeed > 

No! Decidedly —absolutely, No! 

Today men train to succeed. 

An average mind plus specialized training will win independ- 
ence where untrained genius will never rise above the rank and file. 

Consider the accountant—the attorney—the correspondent 
—the trained executive—the traffic manager. 

These men make from two to ten and twenty times as much 
as the general run of office help. 

And the difference is not in brain—it’s the difference be- 
tween training and the lack of it. 

And the man with specialized training not only com- 
mands more money, but finds a steady and continuous market 
for his services. 

Thru the medium of the U. S. mails, LaSalle will help you 
turn those “lazy hours’ after supper into increased earning 
power for life. 


And in addition to the fact that the reward is out of all 
proportion to the time and money it takes, LaSalle training is 
the most fascinating, interesting thing you ever touched. 

For you learn thru the Problem Method, by handling actual 
business situations. You not only acquire specialized training, but 


you learn how to use it. LaSalle trained men are practical men 
and there are two hundred and twenty-five thousand of them today. 

Can you truthfully say to yourself anything like this: 

“Increased my income $2500.00 this year.” 

Or, “Am now practicing law.” 

Or, “ Just passed state examination for Certified Public 

Accountant.” 

Or, ‘Promoted to General Manager.” 

Letters containing such statements as above lost their 
novelty, altho not their interest, for us long ago. They are a 
matter of daily occurrence. Now: Here's the nub of it all: 

If you’re not making the proper progress toward independ- 
ence, recognize this big fact —the sole responsibility for your 
tomorrow rests with you, 

You have the opportunity to take the step that will insure 
success, today. 








President LaSalle E 
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LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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LaSalle training for a much better one 
minute of time from the work you are doing 


LASALLE TRAINS MORE 


Already more than 225 
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No matter where you are, no matter what you are doing. 
you can get from this big organization of expert business and 
professional men the specialized training which commands 


You can get this instruction in your leisure time while 
you keep on at your present job, until you are prepared thru 
You need not lose a impel you to immediate action The opportunity is offered. 


There is no reason why you should remain in an unsatis- 
factory position when under the direction of LaSalle ex 
perts you can become a business specialist ranking in the 
executive ¢ lass 

If you are a red blooded, push ahead man who wants 
to grasp modern business methods, this message ought to 


Will you grasp it? 
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! Endurance 

+ is one of the outstanding 
} features of the Ford motor 
» I[t is worthy of equipment 
' equally dependable and du 
: rable. Inthe HERCULES 
} special model, above illus- 


offering a 
spark plug which was de- 


‘ trated, we are 


signed to meet the extremes 
of service to which the 
average Ford motor 1s 


subjected 


Added power, fuel econ- 


omy, increased smoothness 


ee: of operation, freedom from 
fouling and permanency 
are among its features 
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Write us orask your dealer 
Eclipse Manufacturing 


Company, Indianapolis, 
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| are fairly sick of the word ‘drive.’ 
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(Continued from Page 58) 


| dollars more in taxes, along with the in- 


creased assessments of butcher, grocer, 
landlord and clothier, and eventually there 
must be a shrinkage in that pocketbook, no 
matter how fat, and a disposition to shut it 
up and strap it tight, and thrust it down 
out of reach. 

“The cream has been skimmed off,”’ said 
n New York campaign director who has 
planned and superintended some of the 
largest money- raising projects since the 
armistice. “‘The big cities have been can- 
vassed again and again, until the people 
Yet you 
will probably be astonished when I tell you 
that there is still plenty of money available 
for deserving, businesslike institutions. In 
the smaller cities, the towns and country 
districts, campaigning has not been so 
aggressive. The public in such places 
knows its institutions better, and thus does 
not give blindly like many city people, who 
for lack of knowledge have contributed to 
the undeserving and the fraudulent as well 
as the worthy causes. Even in the cities 
to-day there is money for good causes, the 
chief difficulty being lack of volunteer 
workers to carry out campaigns: The 
hurrah days are over. Public resentment 
has been roused by street collections, tag 
days, coercive methods and other abuses. 
But every institution making a public 
appeal for funds must be either deserving 
or otherwise. If deserving, its appeal can be 
backed by the straight business showing of 
service returned for contributions. Money- 
raising projects must now be put upon this 
basis of business and service, and the 
unbusinesslike projects weeded out.” 


Easy Money for Solicitors 


If drive promoters are becoming more 
businesslike it is chiefly because the public 
has come to its senses and begun to ask 
some very direct business questions. Even 
during the war government officials and 
private investigators had begun to check 
up the innumerable drives, separating the 
goats from the sheep. But as long as circus 
methods brought in the cash they were 
utilized, and readjustments now being 
made in money-raising methods are to be 
credited chiefly to changed public opinion. 
One cannot escape the conclusion that the 
drive industry to-day is putting a lot of 
emphasis upon being ethical because the 
contributing public is becoming tight. 

The public now wants to know all about 
the cost of driving. How much of its dollar 
actually goes to education or charity, relief 
or institutional work? 

“An institution that solicits money on 
any other basis than the application of one 
hundred per cent of contributions to the 
actual work,” says one expe rt, “is hardly 
considered decent nowadays. 

“Tt is not fair to promise one | hundred 
per cent,”’ says another expert. “It costs 
money to raise money. Reasonable ex- 
penses are permissible, and should be stated 
to the public in an honest budget.” 

Costs in collecting money involve various 
factors, some legitimate and others decid- 
edly questionable. High salaries or per- 
centages for managers and commissions to 
canvassers are among the latter, and have 
created wide suspicion. Legitimate ex- 
penses include paid advertising, printing, 
posters, postage and overhead generally. 
The public knows that these cost money, 
and is very properly interested in these 
items. 

It is conceded that enormous sums have 
been pocketed in both salaries and com- 
missions. But professional money-raising 
experts declare that this practice is now 
becoming exceptional, and that most of the 
abuses have been due to frauds and fakers. 
High salaries and commissions have also 
been paid by deserving institutions without 
experience in raising money by general 
appeals to the public. 

An Eastern hospital that had always 
depended upon private contributions from 
wealthy friends, facing a deficit, undertook 
a publie drive for funds. Lacking experi- 
ence, but determined to do the job mght, 
its trustees engaged a manager for their 
campaign at $10,000, and a publicity man 
at $250 a week. Their drive was far from 
successful, realizing only $50,000. With 
expenses for printing, postage and other 
items added to salaries, the cost,of raising 
this money was fully thirty per cent. 

Another Eastern institution doing neces- 
sary work in a little-known field had always 
been supported by two wealthy contribu- 
tors, aman and a woman, Originally they 
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had seen the need for such work, organized 
the institution in a quiet way, and when the 
yearly balance sheet was struck they wrote 
checks to keep it going. Growth had 
brought debt, along with need for expan- 
sion. A drive for several hundred thousand 
dollars was decided upon, and a_ profes- 
sional expert engaged for planning and 
supervision. He was selected after careful 
investigation, upon his success in raising 
money for other institutions. His refer- 
ences were excellent. This institution had 
no members who could be enlisted as volun- 
teer workers. There was a committee, but 
composed chiefly of prominent people who 
gave little attention to details. The drive 
expert promised to overcome this handicap 
by enlisting a prominent business man as 
sponsor and leader in the campaign, one 
whose name had been associated with other 
drives that had proved successful. For his 
own services the expert charged $150 a 
week, and provided an organization of 
publicity men and other assistants at an 
aggregate of $500 a week. This charge was 
to be met out of the treasury of the institu- 
tion, no steps being taken to finance the 
drive in advance. Ten weeks were spent in 
preliminary work, at a cost of $6500. The 
expert gave little of his own time, being 
busy with several other campaigns, and his 
assistants were obviously amateurs, thrust 
into hundred-dollar-a-week jobs at random, 
and chiefly making a mess of things. When 
the time came for actually soliciting money, 
after the public had been prepared by 
publicity articles, the institution had no 
solicitors, the prominent business man had 
not been enlisted, and practically no money 
was realized. The whole affair was a costly 
and humiliating fiasco, of a kind that has 
been too common the past year among 
organizations resorting to the drive method 
without experience or equipment to carry 
it through. 

Soliciting of money on commissions and 
percentages has been common. Sometimes 
solicitors receive from five to twenty-five 
per cent of all money that they collect by 
canvassing for deserving institutions, while 
the fakers and the frauds are satisfied with 
nothing short of fifty to seventy-five per 
cent, 

In one case a shrewd young man obtained 
permission to solicit money for a well- 
known but slenderly financed Eastern in- 
stitution, on a basis of twenty-five per cent. 
Having always depended upon private 
contributions, and being short of money 
just then, this proposition was attractive 
to the trustees. Taking the New York 
telephone book this chap called up well- 
to-do people, one after another, introduced 
himself as representative of the famous 
institution, and without leaving his desk 
earned commissions of several hundred 
dollars daily. From the standpoint of 
educating the trustees to do that very thing 
themselves perhaps his share was a good 
investment in education. But the public 
paid the bill! 


Personal Appeals 


Not a few of the professional supervisors 
of money drives worked on the percentage 
basis when the industry began to grow, and 
their contracts were often very profitable. 
If the objective was $100,000 and the com- 
mission five per cent, money might be 
raised at fairly reasonable cost. It costs 
the professional money to plan a campaign, 
organize volunteer workers, prepare pub- 
licity and rouse enthusiasm. But if such 
a campaign brought in a few checks for 
$10,000 to $50,000, in addition to funds 
raised by moderate contributions, the com- 
missions were pretty fat pickings. 

The percentage or commission basis is 
now being abolished. In some cases, 
perhaps, it may have been justified as 
reasonable expense in soliciting moderate 
contributions by hard leg work, where a 
canvasser on a three to five per cent com- 
mission, collecting a couple of hundred 
dollars a day, would be earning fair wages. 
Personal canvassing is held to be absolutely 
necessary by most drive experts. Pub- 
licity creates the disposition to give, but 
must be followed up by personal appeals. 
Commissions may be unreasonably high, 
however. One instance of this is the com- 
mission basis laid down by a successful 
money-raising gentleman classed among 
the fakers. 

“Now if I sent you out in one of our dis- 
tricts,”” he said to an unsuspected investi- 
gator, “and you collected money for us, we 
would expect ten per cent here at head- 
quarters. After that, you and the district 
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manager could split the rest your own way. 
But suppose we sent out a poor woman to 
solicit. If she was a very poor woman 
probably we would take ten per cent for 
headquarters and let her keep the rest.’ 

Institutions have two distinct kinds of 
costs: First in importance is the cost of 
doing their particular work, whether it be 
educating, relieving poverty or similar 
activity; second is the cost of raising funds 
for that work. 

There has been so much looseness and 
amateurishness in institutional accounting 
that many worthy causes are still slack in 
accounting and making statements to the 
public about their work. The cost of raising 
money is given even less consideration, 
because it has come to be of popular inter- 
est only since the great national war drives 
made everyboc ly a contributor to institu- 
tions. If considered at all the cost of rais- 
ing money is probably lumped in with the 
general working expenses, though it is a 
separate item of information belonging to 
the public, and if intelligently used could 
be made beneficial to institutions. 

Claims of economy and efficiency in col- 
lecting money are now being put forth by 
institutions solic iting funds. One familiar 
claim is that of assuring the public that all 
expenses are paid privately by friends. 
Another sets collection costs at a very low 
figure—as little as one per cent. 


Concealed Expenses 


But there is room here for trick book- 
keeping. As an example, one of the largest 
philanthropic institutions in the country 
asserts that its costs for collecting money 
do not exceed one per cent. This is techni- 
cally true, and an auditor would find noth- 
ing to the contrary on that institution's 
books. But money cannot be collected for 
any such trifling cost, say experienced 
workers. The real costs are between five 
and ten per cent. They are carefully 
masked by this institution. One per cent 
is the figure shown on the books at central 
headquarters. But money is collected by 
branch organizations, which meet items of 
expense such as printing, advertising, post- 
age, clerical work, rent and overhead 
generally. A contributor’s dollar puts 
ninety-nine cents into the national treas- 
ury, but somebody has to pay expenses, 
and these come out of local members. This 
— is well managed. Its collec- 
tors are volunteers, who work without 
compe seatios and usually pay their own 
expenses. Yet there is sophistry in its 
bookkeeping. 

Many of the professional experts state 
with satisfaction that their charges average 
only one per cent of the money collected in 
successful drives. This does not mean that 
they +.— one per cent of every dollar 
raised, but that their salaries or fees for 
planning, organizing and managing a drive 
approximate that amount. Other expenses, 
such as printing, rent, travel and the like, 
must be met by the soliciting institution. 

Figures for a successful college drive in 
which more than $8,000,000 was raised in 
six months show expenses slightly over one 
per cent. But $4,000,000 came in one con- 
tribution, and nearly $1,250,000 from a 
small group of wealthy graduates. This 
left slightly less than $3,000,000, which was 
collected from 9500 contributors—the real 
drive so far as work was concerned. Charg- 
ing the expenses against the latter sum, 
they work out at 1.6 per cent. Costs com- 
prised rent, printing, clerical salaries, travel, 
publicity, postage and telegraphing, tele- 
phones and entertainment. Practically all 
the work of canvassing was done without 
cost by graduates and friends of the college. 

‘Don’t let anybody fool you with that 
one per cent stuff!” said a woman with 
wide experience in money raising. ‘The 
lowest possible figure is five per cent, and 
from that it runs on up to twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

‘There are three ways of campaigning 
for money,” she continued. “The first is 
the drive, most familiar to the public, and 
the cheapest when successful and carried 
out with an honest volunteer organization. 
It can be put through for five per cent of 
the contributions if you get a large enough 
turnover. The planning, organization and 
supervision of a successful drive for a 
deserving cause will cost at least $10,000. 
This includes printing, advertising, pub- 
licity and the fees or salaries of professional 
experts. There is considerable criticism of 
the professional supervisor just now, but a 
competent man can save far more than 

(Continued on Page 63)4 | ? 
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ALFRED CORTOT 


nother of the Worlds great Master Pianists who are 
A ai rg ‘Replica Rolls Exc usively for the ; 


aoe 


DUO-ART PIANOLA 


v7 


LFRED CORTOT, the famous ‘This roll is my interpretation. It was moderate price. Its possession carries with 
French pianist, is one of Europe’s made by me for the Duo-Art, and I hereby _ it privileges never before available to the 
most distinguished musicians and authorize its use with that instrument.’’ music-lover. In his own house and at any 

teachers. He is a Chevalier of the Legion This statement is signed by the pianist time he desires, he may play these rolls and 
of Honor, and has been signally honored by _ whose actual playing upon a recording piano listen to and enjoy the most superb piano 
; playing that is heard in the concert halls 


his government in other ways in recognition made the ro/l. 
of his scholarly attainments and_ brilliant The statement ‘This roll is my inter- of Europe and America 
talent. The concerts given by Cortot in  pretation’’ is comprehensive and unequivocal. 
this country last winter were among the ‘My interpretation’? means not only the : 
season’s most important musical events. artist’s technique, touch, tempo, phrasing, [HE Duo Art Pianola includes al] previous 
And his tour of the country this coming pedaling, but his ideas, imagination and piano developments. It is really three in- 
season is eagerly awaited by critics and mental grasp of the spirit of the music. struments in one—a piano of unexcelled 
lovers of the pianoforte. Cortot’s genius In addition to Cortot, Paderewski, Hof musical quality for hand playing, a Pianola of 
places him in the first rank of the pianists of mann, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, Grain latest design and a reproducing piano with 
ger, Novaes and dozens of others of the capabilities far beyond anything hitherto 
igs > ‘ - world’s most famous pianists have made known in such instruments. The pianos 
Testimony of the World’s Most and are making replica-rolls for the Duo used in building the Duo-Art are the Stein 


Eminent Experts Art Pianola and have signed this statement. way, Steck, Wheelock, Stroud and famous 


The Piano of the Present Day 


Ree ns saben nese sewed aes nscerec sens wesscassee 


Sees er 


this generation. 


ON every <replica-roll’’ used in playing Consider the impressive significance of this. Weber. A catalogue and address of nearest 
the Duo-Art Pianola, there appears this ‘The Duo-Art Pianola is upon the market representative exhibiting the Duo-Art will be 


statement: and available for purchase at a relatively furnished in return for accompanying coupon, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY - AEOLIAN HALL 


LONDON PARIS NEW YORK CITY MADRID MELBOURNE 
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Tue Agottan Company 
«Makers of the internationally famous 29 West 4ind Street, New York 
. < ; Gentlemen: Kindly send me your illu 
‘Phonograph—the cAeolian-Vocalion. trated Duo-Art catalogue. 
Foremost -Manufatturers of Musical 


Instruments in the World. 
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Modern housekeeping demands greater production, the same as 
modern industry; and electricity, if permitted, answers the problem 


of both. 
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TUNGAR 
BATTERY CHARGER 


Making one socket 
do the work of two 


OW often have you wanted to use your electric iron 

in the evening or on a dull day but had no place to 
connect it without sacrificing your light? Here is a sug- 
gestion to help you out. 








G-eE 
ALL-NITE-LITE 
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RR RG If you want light and utility in one room, with only one 
G-E TWIN- outlet available, there’s a Double Duty Socket with a place 
OUTLET PLUG for the light and a place for an iron, fan or cooking appliance. 





G-eE 
SORD-CONNECTOR, 















A G-E dealer near you carries this device in stock—you'll 
recognize it by the blue and orange picture package. It is 
all ready for you to screw into any lamp socket. 


When you are enjoying the usefulness of this little device, 

remember that it is but one of 3000 G-E Wiring Devices 

G-— THRUCORD that bring added comfort or efficiency to the use of elec- 

SWITCH tricity. G-E Wiring Devices cover all wiring requirements. 

An interesting booklet on electric wiring and wiring con- 

veniences, written in language you can understand, may be 

G-E had free by addressing Section 4197, General Electric 
| TWIN- RECEPTACLE Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


electric 
conveniences 


Sold and installed by electrical contractor—dealers «.«: 
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his fee or salary by preventing wasteful 
expenditure. The amount of money that 
amateurs may fritter away during a drive 
is appalling, and it is wasted simply for 
lack of experience in preparing publicity, 
selecting advertising mediums and adjust- 
ing the printing to the end sought. A drive 
goes quickly, with a hurrah, and very often 
the expert injects ideas into it during the 
excitement which mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Turnover enters 
into the cost of a drive no less than the 
output of a factory or the sales of a mer- 
chant. To raise $25,000 by a well-planned 
drive would cost $10,000, but the same plan 
and organization might raise $100,000, or 
a quarter of a million. 

“The second method is known as the 
mail-order method—circularizing lists of 
possible contributors. It is expensive, but 
more certain than the drive. A drive can 
be conducted only once. It is an excellent 
way of advertising a new institution, and 
though overdone in our large cities to-day 
it is still effective in small towns and the 
country, where nothing of the sort may 
have been conducted. Circularizing costs 
ten to fifteen per cent of the money col- 
lected. It is continuous, but must be 
handled with considerable expense for 
clerical work. Lists of possible contribu- 
tors have to be compiled, and shrewd 
judgment must be used in the appeals. For 
example, discretion must be used in asking 
money from people who have just given 
substantial sums to other causes—ask them 
several months later. 

“The third method is to organize branch 
committees through the territory to be 
canvassed. This involves large initial ex- 
penses for organization. The most effective 
way of accomplishing the purpose is to send 
out lecturers who talk about the institution 


seeking money and rouse interest. Then 
skillful organizers can form the com- 
mittees.”’ 


This lady frankly says that it is hard to 
be honest with good people who are bent 
upon raising funds through the fascinating 
new method of the drive. They want 
cireus stuff. Give them details about the 
cost of planning, publicity, postage and 
overhead, and they find such items tame, 
even sordid. Sitting down beforehand to 
estimate costs, keep them within reason, 
and provide the money in advance, is not 
congenial to managers or committee mem- 
bers, who want to hear the band play, and 
the coins chink, and see the crowds gather, 
and tabulate the fat checks for the daily 
objective. 


What Experts Charge 


But the expense fund comes first of all, 
and without it there may be disaster. 
Many a campaign has failed the past year 
through neglect to finance the drive itself 
properly beforehand. 

Charging the expenses of raising money 
to contributions is regarded as bad practice. 
To avoid this an expense fund is first raised 
from wealthy contributors, so that adver- 
tising may bear the reassuring statement, 
“The expenses of this campaign are con- 
tributed by friends of the organization 
every dollar given by the public will be 
devoted to the work.” In many cases 
these wealthy contributors underwrite the 
campaign. If the objective be $500,000 
and the expenses $25,000, ten contributors 
will give $2500 each to finance the drive, 
and also obligate themselves to make good 
their share of any amount short of the ob- 
jective after the drive is over. Should only 
$400,000 be secured, then each contributor 
adds $10,000 out of his own pocket. The 
individual underwriter may name the 
amount for which he will be responsibie. 
Perhaps he is able to give only $1000 to 
expenses and $5000 toward making up any 
shortage, while a wealthier contributor will 
give $5000 toward expenses and pledge 
$25,000 in the event of a shortage. 

Five per cent commission for the mere 
planning of a drive was a common charge 
among professionals one year ago, and such 
professionals frequently had half a dozen 
drives on hand at the same time. But 
these methods have become known to the 
public, checking contributions to such an 
extent that they are now discountenanced 
by money-raising advisers who hold that 
they are rendering necessary service to 
institutions. Fees or salaries have replaced 
the percentage plan—the expert tells the 
institution just what he will charge for so 
many weeks of work by himself and his 
assistants. If the institution is extravagant 
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in its ideas about the amount to be raised, 
or lacks volunteer workers to carry out the 
campaign, or even lacks leaders who can 
inspire workers, this kind of expert will say 
so frankly. 

In one instance a college asked an expert 
to plan a $3,000,000 drive which would 
realize that sum in a month. He demon- 
strated that this was impossible for their 
institution, advised cutting the objective 
in half, and the substitution of a quick 
intensive campaign for part of the money, 
followed by a year’s patient work for the 
rest. On this basis, with the interest roused 
by the quick campaign, more than $2,000,- 
000 was raised the year following. Another 
institution had been paying forty per cent 
commission to solicitors to raise a few thou- 
sand dollars monthly. Its trustees believed 
that no more could be expected from the 
public. This same expert planned a quick 
drive which secured $1,500,000 in a few 
weeks. His fee was $10,000 and additional 
expenses were $20,000, so the money was 
raised for two per cent. 


Bureau Requirements 


But even this fixed-fee basis leaves ample 
room for the sharper and incompetent—so 
much room that professionals working to 
put their kind of service beyond criticism 
believe the time has come for plain speak- 
ing. The sharper is just as well satisfied 
with a fee as with a percentage. He 
gathers up clients among the guileless 
trustees of obscure local institutions, as- 
sures them that there is always plenty of 
money if one knows how to get it, and 
quotes them a weekly price for the services 
of himself and staff. That is even better 
than a lump sum from his standpoint. For 
he immediately assigns assistants to the 
preliminary work, at $100 or more weekly 
salary each, probably paying them not 
more than one-quarter as much, and 
pocketing the difference, with a larger 
weekly salary for himself. Eight or ten 
weeks of preliminary work is necessary 
before efforts can be made to collect money. 
If the drive is not successful at the start he 
counsels patience—the field has not yet 
been fully prepared. The institution main- 
tains his expensive staff week after week in 
the hope of getting back what it has already 
spent. Cases are recorded in which men 
have been transformed from taxicab chauf- 
feurs to drive assistants overnight by this 
type of expert. 

Abuses of this sort, together with the 
downright frauds, have led to supervision 
of money-raising activities. Like every 
other industry, this has its credit agency, 
in the National Information Bureau, lo- 
cated in New York and described as “a 
coéperative effort for the standardization 
of national, social, civic and philanthropic 
work, and the protection of the contribut- 
ing public.”” This is supported by members 
who pay annual dues, chiefly business and 
community organizations concerned in 
knowing what’s what in money-raising 
drives. Supervision is confined to national 
and interstate projects, it being assumed 
that local campaigns will be passed upon by 
the community that is asked for funds. 
The bureau grew out of the war-chest plan 
of raising money, and was continued be- 
cause this developed peace-chest methods. 
Under the war-chest plan, it will be remem- 
bered, cities consolidated the innumerable 
war and philanthropic drives into one or 
two money-raising campaigns yearly to 
provide funds for all deserving causes. 

“Which are the deserving ones?” was a 
question that rose immediately, and to 
answer that eight leading war-chest cities 
formed a bureau to investigate and pass 
upon every cause. As a peacetime institu- 
tion the bureau furnishes information to 
chambers of commerce, merchants’ asso- 
ciations, civic clubs and like organizations, 
and these meet its expenses. 

Reduced to eight simple standards, de- 
serving and undeserving money-raising 
yrojects can be separated very easily. 
With some rearrangement in order, here is 
what the bureau requires: 


Complete audited accounts by a certified 
public accountant, showing receipts and 
disbursements. If the project is new it 
must begin keeping books honestly, under 
the supervision of a certified public ac- 
countant. 

Instead of a loose sight draft upon the 
public for so much money, with the familiar 
push over the top, requirements must be 
budgeted, classified and itemized for the 
coming year only. 
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The cause must have a necessary pur- | 
pose, and not duplicate the work of other | 


institutions. This point is determined by 
investigation. 

The institution must 
equipped for its work, and efficient in 
management and operation—also deter- 
mined by investigation. 

There must be active directors, not dum- 
mies; at least five unpaid responsible 
people, meeting four times a year or oftener. 

Money must not be solicited on com- 
mission, nor by street collectors, tags, 
buttons or similar schemes, except during 
drives. 

Money must not be solicited by sending 
out tickets, trinkets, or other articles on the 
remit-or-return scheme. 

Money-raising entertainments must be 
held down to a cost of thirty per cent of 
gross receipts, the institution getting sev- 
enty per cent. 


These requirements hit the evils of 
money raising exactly. 

Beginning with accounting, millions 
upon millions of dollars have been raised in 
this country for worthy and worthless 
causes without any accounting to contribu- 
tors or anyone else. he well-meaning 
philanthropist with ability to raise funds 
for a necessary and worthy cause frequently 
turns them over to an organization without 
knowing just how much money has been 
collected, much less what goes for salaries, 
expenses, commissions and the like, and 
what is finally left for actual work, Fraud- 
ulent charities, not required to make any 
accounting, collect money from a careless 
public, and devote none of it whatever to 
the announced purpose. One illustration 
of this is an organization which for years 
has maintained coin boxes in public places. 
Ostensibly the pennies and nickels dropped 
into these boxes were to be devoted to a 
home for blind girls. Investigation showed 
that there was no such home. Whereupon 
the appeal was modified— ‘‘to build a home 
for blind girls.” Further investigation re- 
vealed no building plans, and the purpose 
became even more vague-—‘‘for the relief 
of blind and poor girls."’ This activity has 
made no financial statement in the past five 
years, and the last one showed a very 
trifling expenditure for relief work. An- 


other case is that of a welfare league, | 


supposed to be busy in slum neighbor- 
hoods. It has been driven from one city to 
another by exposures, yet persists and 
thrives, collections being made by solicitors 
working on large commission. Still another 
enterprise, of a religious nature, when asked 
for an accounting, made the statement that 
“money is collected in answer to prayer 
alone, and no report considered necessary.’ 


Duplication of Effort 


Proper accounting and detailed financial 
statements show where the money goes. 
The facts are brought out, and the public is 
able to decide as to the worthiness and 
efficiency of each institution. Few con- 
tributors have the time to look up such 
financial statements, however, nor would 
the ordinary person be able to check them 
like the investigating expert. 

To budget requirements in advance gives 
a sound basis for efficient solicitation, mak- 
ing clear to the public why money is 


needed, and precisely what for. If account- | 


ing to contributors after money has been 
spent is an assurance of worthiness, budget- 
ing adds to this assurance, being, in effect, 
double accounting. In war days an odd 
five or ten million dollars over the top was 
regarded tolerantly—people assumed that 
it would be applied to good purposes, and 
even if a little was wasted— what matter 
so long as we won the war? Practically 
everyone who has had experience in money 
raising the past year agrees that the public 
has learned its end of this drive business 
faster than some of the experts have learned 
theirs, and that people show a practical 
interest in budgets for institutions. Both 


budgets and accounting will be necessary | 


in the new methods of money raising which 
promise to displace the drive 

Duplication of effort is very very com- 
mon—as are also foolish money-raising 
projects. Broad knowledge of what is 
going on in different fields, and what is 


really necessary, often makes it possible to | 


squelch drives for work already being done, 
or for projects that serve no real purpose. 


An excellent example of duplication was | 


found in a committee for after-war relief 
which proposed raising money in this 
(Conctuded on Page 65) 


be adequately | 


| 
| 
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Need a motor coat, a rain coat? 

Town or country, ship or train 
coat? 

Need a coat to serve you all 

W inter,summer, spring and fall? 


Get a Pelter! 


It’s a shelter 


From the winter's sleety gust 


From the summer's blinding 
dust; 
Pelter coats are double-sided— 
Thus on one side you're pro- 
vided 
With the finest sort of leather 
Built for cold or dusty weather ; 
T other side is gabardine 
Proofed against the rain-god's 
spleen. 
While a Pelter’s snug and warm, 
Laughing at the wildest storm 
You won't swelter 
In a Pelter, 
For it’s light! 
Then, too, it’s smart 
Has distinction, looks the part 


It's a coat that’s trig and trim 
Full of youth and zest and vim 
You'll find comfort, thnft and 
shelter 
(And you'll look a whole lot 
svelter ) 
In a Pelter 


| or men, women and children. I 


the name on every “ Pelter 


A store near you sells Pelters. Do you 
know which one? If not, write us 


International Duplex Coat Co. 


Pioneer Makers of Leather ( vat 


114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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450 Per Cent. Increase In 
Eighteen Months 


The Effect of the Aero-EIGHT on Cole Motor Car Company Business 


1916—-$ 5,556,259.00 


1917— 
1918— 


Aero-EIGHT 
Introduced 


5,196,029.00 War Year 
4,652,304.00 War Year 


1919— 13,235,400.00 


First 6 Mo. 


1920— 


13,142,620.00 


raimaea 1920-—— 27,775,000.00 


The increase of more than 450% in the business of the Cole Motor Car Company since 
the introduction of the Cole Aero- EIGHT is accounted for by one thing alone — the con- 
stantly increasing demand for Cole Aero-EIGHTS in automobile markets of the world 


For whatever success the (0/e -Aero-Eicur has en- 


joyed, its owners and users are responsible. 


They, alone, may be held accountable for the fact 
that since January, 1918, when the (%/e -Aero-E1Gur 
first made its appearance, we have been forced to 
increase our volume of business 450% and still are 
unable to supply the demand. 


Where can you point to another such 
record in the annals of the American 
motor car industry over the same period? 


When has another motor car so thor- 
oughly established itself or gained such 
splendid recognition in so short a time? 


What is more significant of the value of a 
product than the sweeping demand crea- 
ted for it among discriminating buyers? 


Not only in the United States and Canada but 
throughout the world— wherever motor cars are 
used —the (o/e -Aero-E1cur has gained the admi- 
ration and respect of every motorist. 


It has substantiated every claim made for it. It has 


proved itself equal to every demand. 


15,000 MILES ON TIRES 
50% Higher Fuel Efficiency 
Zero-Balance Roadability 
Greater Used-Car Value 
These are the distinctive characteristics of the (/e 
-Acro-E1Gur—features which have established new 


standards of performance and value in the motor 
car industry. 


There’s a Touch of Tomorrow In All Cole Does Today 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inpianapouis, U. S. A. 


Creators of Advanced Motor Cars 
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(Concluded from Page 63) 
country to be sent to a devastated section 
of Central Europe, with the setting up of an 
organization there. Investigation showed 
that ten American relief organizations were 
already working in that territory. When 
the facts were laid before the promoters 
they decided to make no appeal in this 
country, but to raise their funds in a 
near-by European district that had not 
been touched by the war, and which was 
prosperous. Moreover, instead of adding 
to the relief machinery abroad they made 
arrangements to turn funds over to estab- 
lished organizations. 

Foolish projects range all the way from 
proposed funds for the spread of harmless 
cults to amateurish methods of conducting 
commendable work. An enthusiastic com- 
mittee sending individual packages of ciga- 
rettes to,our soldiers during the war was 
astonished when investigatorsdemonstrated 
that each dollar spent in this way carried a 
thirty-cent profit for tobacco dealers, and 
immediately took steps to buy and ship 
cigarettes wholesale. 

Directors who do not direct are the 
camouflage of many a questionable money- 
raising scheme. The public has thus far 
been guided by names rather than financial 
statements in its judgment of money- 
raising projects. The sharper knows this, 
and provides names, plenty of them, names 
of people of unquestioned prominence. 
Senators, congressmen, governors, mayors 
and government officials generally are ex- 
cellent bait. He asks them to let their 
names appear as directors or honorary vice 
presidents, with the assurance that they 
need give neither time nor money to the 
cause. Business men are often secured in 
the same way. In the investigation of 
questionable money-raising projects noth- 
ing is stranger than this—that hard-headed 
business and public men should permit 
their names to be used without investiga- 
tion. Again and again a one-man institu- 
tion has been found raising money from the 
public with the indorsements of governors 
and mayors, sometimes with permission 
secured from a vague letter sent by a secre- 
tary in reply to a vaguer request, and some- 
times without any permission whatever. 

Not long ago a prominent Chicago 
banker discovered that he was being ex- 
ploited as treasurer of a questionable 
money-raising scheme, though he had never 
heard about it. “Join first and investigate 
after,” seems to be the rule of many public 
men in indorsing unknown schemes. Most 
of them never investigate at all, and many 
a prominent man has been helped to climb 
off a questionable band wagon by those 
who apply the acid test to pseudo chari- 
table schemes. Many prominent persons 
seem to lend their names for personal 
advertising motives, though the advertis- 
ing may work in the reverse direction. 


Wasteful Methods 


Another wasteful method of raising funds 
is by entertainments, and the mailing of 
trinkets and tickets on the remit-or-return 
plan. This is objectionable because part of 
every dollar contributed must be spent for 
the entertainment or trinkets. In one 
classic case a war bazaar cost the public 
over $71,000, and yielded just $645 for 
relief work after expenses had been paid. 
A society circus for charitable purposes 
paid eighty per cent of its receipts to the 
professional producers who put on the 
show. Another entertainment cost $1.15 
for every dollar taken in at the door. Still 
another was promoted by mailing ten 
tickets at a dollar each to a large list of 
prospective contributors. A large sum was 
realized, but ten cents on every ticket went 
for amusement tax, fifty cents to the pro- 
moters of the show, and only forty cents to 
the cause. Discharged soldiers and sailors 
selling a magazine on the streets of New 
York disposed of thousands of copies. In- 
vestigation showed that they were earning 
good wages, that none of the money real- 
ized went for any public cause, and that 
the periodical sold was really disguised 
Bolshevik propaganda. It is argued that 
people who patronize an entertainment or 
buy novelties get something themselves 
while contributing to charity. But the 
cost of raising money in these ways is con- 
sidered too high—a straightforward appeal 
for a deserving cause should bring funds 
more economically. 

One characteristic of the sharper and 
fraud is timeliness. He is keen to find out 
what people want, and give it tothem. He 
follows the news closely, thereby getting 





his publicity for nothing. During the war 
he was solicitous in a double sense for our 
boys in France, the poor Belgians, devas- 
tated Poland. Since the war he has turned 
to fields like Americanization and the 
harmonizing of labor and capital. His idea 
of Americanization is to make up from the 
telephone book a list of citizens and firms 
with Teutonic names, and assure them, 
personally or by mail, that a substantial 
contribution to his Americanization work 
will overcome any doubt there may be 
concerning their one hundred per cent 
Americanism. And he usually harmonizes 
capital and labor by circularizing a few 
hundred thousand manufacturers for con- 
tributions to adjust industrial relations in 
some way so broad and vague that he alone 
ever knows what is done with the money. 

That the public has finally been driven 
to revolt against innumerable money- 
raising schemes is a good portent for its 
own pocketbook, and also for deserving 
institutions. 

This industry has grown so amazingly 
largely through the public’s own careless- 
ness. During the war it ran on hysteria, 
Since the war it has been running on sen- 
timent. Again and again level-headed 
managers and directors have tried to raise 
money on a straightforward business basis, 
only to find that sentiment brought in 
more cash, 


Hints for Useful Giving 


During the last Liberty Loan campaign 
a large Eastern city fell far behind the rest 
of the country in its quota. New appeals 
were published in its newspapers, showing 
the soundness of government bonds as an 
investment and spurring people to meet 
this last war obligation. These had no 
effect. Then shame was tried as a theme— 
how could the city face its soldiers when 
they came home if it failed in its quota? 
This had no more effect. But when the 
sob stuff was resorted to—the blind sol- 
dier, and the old mother waiting for her boy 
to come home—the city rose and went over 
the top. Hundreds of other cities asked 
for the sentimental pictures and copy. In 
a campaign to finance a club for street boys 
in an Eastern city straight business argu- 
ments about the possibility of fitting these 
boys for life were as nothing compared with 
a picture showing a waif sleeping in a 
barrel with his little dog. Not long ago a 
wealthy Easterner, with plenty of money 
and nobody to leave it to, asked an institu- 
tion for advice about endowing work for 
the blind. He was told that blind people 
are usually looked after better than any 
other class needing help, yet it took several 
months to replace his project with one 
grounded in good business sense. As long 
as sentiment rules the public, exploitation 
will be easy, and businesslike institutional 
work difficult. 

There are a half dozen simple rules 
which, if followed by people who give 
money to institutions, will lead to efficiency 
in the use of funds, and the elimination of 
incompetence and frauds. 

The first rule almost does this in itself. 
It is: Always get a receipt for contribu- 
tions from a responsible party. Every 
trustworthy institution gives receipts, and 


a receipt is the beginning of proper ac- | 


counting. 





| 
Do not give money on the street or allow | 


yourself to be tagged, no matter how pretty 
the girl. Such methods of collection are 
expensive, irritating, and are being dis- 
couraged in the raising of money on a 
business basis. 

Send back all the entertainment tickets 
and other remit-or-return articles received 
in your mail, and keep entertainment sepa- 
rate from your charities generally. Buy 
your entertainment in one market, and 
public service through your contributions 
in another. 

Limit contributions to institutions with 


which you are personally familiar. Regular | 


support of a few institutions counts more 
than promiscuous giving. Put yourself 
behind your contributions by following 
their work and participating in it if you 
have time. Institutions need you as well 
as your money. 

Take an interest in the budgets and 
financial statements of your institution 
and find out if their directors really direct. 

Remember that philanthropy is business 
too. In a simpler scheme of society you 
would do things for needy people directly. 
To-day you hand the job over to an insti 
tution. See that it does as businesslike a 
job as you would do yourself, 
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I you don’t play cards you are not § 

only depriving yourself of a most de- yy 

lightful mental stimulus but you are 
cutting yourself off from much of the 
society of your group. Ability to play a good game of cards 
is not only a social but a business asset. Many a man has } 
been able to meet people he wanted to know because he 
played a clever hand at Bridge. 





Auction at a Glance 


Auction is supplanting Bridge at social gatherings as 9 
Bridge supplanted the older Whist. We are sending free to } 
anyone mailing 20 cents for our ‘Official Rules of Card 
Games” a copy of our newest publication, ‘Auction at a 
Glance,” by R. F. Foster, Bridge expert. It gives ina few § 
pages the complete rules and directions for playing Auction & 
so clearly and simply that anyone can quickly learn. ye 


If you play cards, improve your favorite game and learn Ge 
new ones by a study of the Official Rule Book— Hoyle up- : 
to-date. This is a complete 250-page encyclopedia of card ¥ 
games—including rules and directions for playing 300 games, @ 
with suggestions for fine points of play, written by experts. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


will insure a pleasant evening, whether a formal card party 
or an impromptu family gathering. They are known the 
world over for their delightful playing quali- 
ties. Their ivory or air-cushion finish insures 
the proper slip. Easy to shuffle and deal. 
Large club ‘indexes prevent errors and eye- 
strain. Unsurpassed in wearing qualities. 
Congress Playing Cards are especially designed 
for more formal play. They have gold edges and full 
color backs ittractive paintings. 
Come in telescope cases stamped in gold, Make at- 


- 












reproductions of 


tractive gifts or prizes. 


‘‘Let’s Tell Fortunes’’ 


Revelation Fortune Telling Cards make 


fortune telling easy. The old appeal of for- 
tune telling is as potent today as centuries 
ago. Everyone wants his fortune told, Ordet 
a deck and add to the entertainment of your 
guests, One color bac k, 75c; colored back, 
gold edges, $1.00, In Canada, $1 and $1.50, 


Send coupon or write for the Official 
Rule Book and “Auction at a Glance” 
today. 20c postpaid 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO 
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BELMONT 


NEW YORK 
One of the 


reat 
lershin uare 


Hotels 


_ Under the Direction of 
| Jonn McE. Bowman President 





OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL 
TERMINAL 


Hand your bag to the Red Cap 
and say “‘Belmont’’ 


JAMES WOODS 
ViCe-PRES, &@ MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Its quiet, conservative luxury makes a 
universal appeal. It has always been 
particularly attractive to men and 
women prominent in the business, 
financial and professional worlds. 


The Belmont is famed architecturally 
tor the restfulness and beauty of its in- 
terior, the accessibility of its public 
rooms and its absolutely fireproof con- 
struction. 27 stories, 800 outside 
rooms. Every moderna comfort, with 
the concentrated effort of expert man- 
agement slong personal-service lines, 
makes The Belmont mean Home — in 
New York. 


As with the other Pershing Square 
Hotels, the traveler arriving at Grand 
Central Terminal goes directly to The 
Beimont without taxicab or baggage 
transfer. to theatres, clubs, 
libraries, music and art exhibitions and 
but a few steps from Fifth Avenue — 
the heart of the fashionable shopping 
. Surface cars and elevated at 
hand. Direct ind ti 
subway with all parts of the city. 


Other Hotels in New York 
under Mr. Bowman's direction: — 


The Biltmore 





Grand Central Terminal 
“Get off the Train and Turn to the Left.” 


Murray Hill Hotel sss eo" 
A Short Block from the Station 
The Ansonia ®°y,.4 Jisenv 


Broadway at 73rd Street 
in the Riverside residential section 


PERSHING SQUARE HOTELS 
NEW YORK 





Adjoins the Grand Central Terminal ‘ 
HotelCommodore**o™. Seer 
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BUSINESS IN DIPLOMACY 


It would be entirely possible for a young 
secretary of embassy, assigned to a post in 
a foreign capital, to avoid the common herd 


| altogether, to rise through all stages up to 
| counselor, and never meet a man or woman 


outside of the social and political aristoc- 


| racy. 


The consul deals with merchants and sea 
captains, with clerks and common sailors, 
with all sorts and conditions of men. His 
is the very experience to give breadth to the 
senior service. I could name offhand half 


| a dozen consuls and consuls general who 


would do a fine job in any diplomatic post. 


| Every year we are ignoring such men as 


these in filling up our diplomatic corps, and 
taking on in their places young men who 
have a single eye on social advantages. 
And this opening should still further ad- 
vance the efficiency of the consular service. 
With the highest positions in the range of 
possibility, it should attract more young 
men of large ambitions. I for one can see 
no valid objection to opening the way of 
promotion between the two corps. 

Linked with this is the proposal to choose 
ministers and ambassadors from the diplo- 
matic corps itself. As I have said before, 
entirely too often during the late revealing 
strain on the diplomatic corps one found an 
incompetent executive with an able, expert 
lieutenant from the regular force actually 
doing the work, saving the situation and 
getting only kicks for his pains. The con- 
clusion is obvious. The lieutenant should 
have had the job. In any welf-managed 
private business he would have had the job. 


British Protection for Americans 


Without any special sanction of law the 
present State Department has gone further 
than any of its predecessors in promoting 
from the diplomatic corps. Three young 


| men trained in foreign embassies or in the 


State Departmert, have within the past 

ear been promoted to ministries— Gibson 
in Poland, Crane in Czechoslovakia and 
Phillips in Holland. 

Gibson, first secretary in Belgium when 
the war broke, was from the first a success 
in the diplomatic corps, showing that com- 
bination of courage, tact, personality and 
understanding which the situation de- 
manded; revealing a power to understand 
foreign peoples without conceding any of 
his Americanism. 

Crane had a course of intensive State 
Department training, in which he made 
good. He belongs to a family with strong 
international interests; the political and 
social troubles of that corner of the world 


-to which he has been called he learned with 


his primer. 

Phillips, as an Assistant Secretary of 
State, worked in Europe all during the war, 
and having been mixed with him in a cer- 
tain branch of our foreign work I can per- 
ay testify to his knowledge and his 
ability. 


These were good appointments—experts 


| all, head and shoulders above the average 


bewildered retired business man or poli- 
tician who usually gets a ministerial post. 
Note, however, one necessary concession to 
the existing system: Each of these three 
men has more or less private income. 
Otherwise they could not even have con- 
sidered such appointments. 

Now at first sight this looks like the 
ideal system. It is exactly the plan which 
experience has shown works best in a 
business corporation——the presidency open 
eventually to the youngest office boy; the 
president a man who has been in the busi- 
ness all his life. One does not usually 
select for manager of an electrical works a 
doctor or a lawyer, but an electrical expert. 
But when one casts his eyes over our 
diplomatic corps as it is, when he calls to 
memory the existing condition of European 
diplomacy, he hesitates. 

Long, long ago the diplomat managed 
somehow to divorce his business from life. 
Into the traditions of the game he intro- 
duced the notion that diplomacy was some 
high sport of the upper class, not only its 
results but its working methods a dark 
secret of the clan. With this grew up the 
tradition of indirect methods—to come 
down to the language of the simple common 
people, plain lies. The idea that a diplomat 
never means what he says is more nearly 
accurate than most matin. notions. Asa 
class, these diplomats of Europe have been 
remarkably able and expert on their jobs, 


(Continued from Page 30) 


often tremendously useful to the immediate 
interests of their own nations, though not 
to the general interests of the world. But 
looking back over fifty years of European 
diplomacy one is obliged to consider it a 
washout. Again and again an upper-class 
diplomatic ring has committed its people 
to some adventure in territory or sphere of 
influence which popular common sense 
would never have sanctioned in the begin- 
ning. The system scored its supreme failure 
when it did not prevent the Great War, as it 
might have done—score against it twenty 
million lives and a continent crippled for a 
generation. 

Let us study, for example, British di- 
plomacy, obviously most successful of all. 
On the surface it is a wonder. The British 
send to their foreign embassies and lega- 
tions no pikers. Usually the ambassador 
or minister has come up from the ranks of 
the corps; he has known no other trade 
since he left the university. By exception 
they often appoint as head of missions a 
man from outside the corps; but he is 
always a member of the able governing 
class, with experience of foreign affairs, not 
a retired business man taking his first steps 
in French. Year by year the diplomatic 
corps has gone on, comparatively indiffer- 
ent to changes in ministries and govern- 
ments, building—it must be admitted, 
with great devotion—the British Empire. 
It has been able to create and to pass on 
from generation to generation its own body 
of traditions. Chief among these is pres- 
tige of the empire. Hence that instant and 
almost quixotic protection it gives to every 
British subject in any remote part of the 
globe—not only British subjects. It is a 
rather humiliating fact that Americans 
who encounter trouble in foreign lands 
often find that they come off better when 
they seek British protection than when 
they wrap themselves in the Stars and 
Stripes. 

During the bewildering days of 1914-15, 
when the war seemed a kind of private en- 
terprise, the newspaper correspondent could 
do nothing without risking arrest. He 
simply went where he wasn’t wanted until 
he got into jail. He who writes these lines 
has been under arrest eight times since 
i914. In that period two correspondents 
for American journals, whom we will call 
Smith and Jones, sneaked up to the Front 
in an embattled kingdom which we will 
denominate Ruritania. They were ar- 
rested, taken to the police station and lined 
up to hear an order which read about as 
follows: ‘“‘Smith and Jones, American cor- 
respondents, are given liberty, but if they 
are not on their way by train to Port Nemo 
within twenty-four hours they are to be re- 
arrested and shot.” 


The Prestige of the Empire 


Frantic search of, railway schedules 
showed the joker. The next train to remote 
Port Nemo would not start for forty-eight 
hours. Now Smith was a simon-pure 
American. Jones, though he had lived in 
the United States most of his life, was born 
in Canada and had never been naturalized. 
Smith rushed over to the American ambas- 
sador or minister—as the case might have 
been—to demand protection. This func- 
tionary had only recently arrived; he knew 
so little of Ruritania, Ruritanians and the 
Ruritanian tongue that he was afraid to 
take a step. 

“Well, you got yourself into this fix, 
didn’t you?” he asked wearily. ‘Get 
yourself out of it. You had no business 
here anyway.” 

Smith rushed back with the alarming 
news. Jones, feeling a certain delicacy 
about asking protection froma nation which 
he had repudiated since early childhood, 
went to see the British ambassador or 
minister—again as the case might have 
been. 

“‘My dear sir,’”’ drawled the British 
representative, ‘“‘the matter can easily be 
arranged. In a controversy between a 
British subject and a foreign government 
the foreign government is_ invariably 
wrong.” 

“Will you throw in my American pal for 
good measure?”’ asked Jones. 

“Oh, certainly,” responded the British 
diplomat. 

That afternoon bowing Ruritanians es- 
corted the two correspondents to a train 
running back toward civilization. 
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This principle, prestige of the empire, 
guides not only the diplomatic corps of 
Great Britain, but even the consular serv- 
ice. It has minor tactics unknown to the 
general. 

A United States consul, newly appointed, 
arrived at a post in the Far East. Shortly 
afterward the British consul called him up 
by telephone. 

“‘An American has beaten a hotel bill 
here,” he said. ‘‘The hotel keeper has tried 
to trace him, but he can’t be found. He 
unquestionably did it with criminal intent. 
I suppose you have a fund to cover such 
cases?”’ 


“I’m sorry to say we haven't,” replied 
the American. : 
“H’m, that’s awkward,” replied the 


Briton. ‘I’m afraid we'll have to pay it.” 

The pride of the American could not 
quite permit that. He dug down into his 
own pocket. But his curiosity led him to 
make some investigations. He found that 
never in the memory of man had the 
British permitted a British subject to evade 
a just debt to a native of the Far East. 
In case the consular service could not 
search out the occasional dead beat and 
make him pay it satisfied the bill from a 
special fund kept for that purpose. And as 
Americans, speaking English, are confused 
with Englishmen by the natives, it paid the 
bills of recalcitrant Americans also. Usu- 
ally the creditor was made to believe that 
the money came not from the Imperial 
Treasury but from the debtor, who had 
just happened to overlook this little mat- 
ter. Prestige of the empire—every native 
must understand that the English super- 
man can be absolutely trusted. 


The British Diplomatic Ring 


That is one side of the picture; now for 
the other. A most able member of the 
British diplomatic corps said to me just 
after the war: ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter what 
government is in, or what Parliament does. 
Parliament is only a bother. The King and 
the Civil Service—that is all we need to 
govern the empire.” 

The British diplomatic corps—exactly 
like all the other diplomatic corps of 
Europe—has tended to become a ring, a 
kind of powerful freemasonry, entirely 
divorced from the British democracy, re- 
garding the expressed will of the people as 
only a bother. Governments change from 
Unionists to Liberal to Labor; members of 
Parliament play their brief parts in the 
drama of politics, go down to defeat and 
are seen no more. But year after year, its 
personnel changed only by death, the 
diplomatic representation goes on with its 
set, persistent traditions. 

At this very moment the British diplo- 
matic corps is working at cross-purposes 
with what is probably the specific will of 
the British people. The war tremendously 
democratized Great Britain, and especially 
England. Moreover it furnished in such 
countries as Germany, Bulgaria and Greece 
living examples of the danger in the insti- 
tution of monarchy. Beginning about 1916 
the British began to question the whole 
institution. Those about the King saw the 
signs of the times. His Majesty changed 
the name of the dynasty in order to kill the 
reproach of Germanism. He cut off many 
of the prerogatives of the nephews, nieces 
and cousins of royalty. I have heard that 
he employed a press agent to popularize 
the royal personality. The Prince of Wales, 
being an engaging youth with the qualities 
which make the crown popular in Great 
Britain, was shoved to the foreground. 
The incipient wave of republicanism died 
to a ripple—so far as Britain was con- 
cerned. 

At this moment the attitude of the 
average Briton toward kingship, as I read 
it, is quaint and engaging. He has his 
affectionate and quietly emotional feeling 
for the royal family. It is a venerable old 
British institution, from time out of mind 
the focus of his patriotism. He flatters 
himself, too, that he has kingship just where 
he wants it—decorative and harmless. If 
another King Charles should rise to wrest 
from the British some of their blood-bought 
liberties he wouid meet the fate of King 
Charles. 

But on the new republics grown out of 
the war, on republicanism in general, your 
average man in the streets of London or 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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} “YAPPY sunny windows with 

gf crisp, frilly curtains—what a 
snug, cozy appearance they give as 
they are backed by gay cretonnes of 
smiling colors, or guarded by silent 
hangings of rich rose orblue! Whata 
joy tosee themalways freshand white! 
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And how simple a matter — with 
WF a 1900 Cataract Electric Washer! 
Down come the mussed soiled cur- 
tains, into the 1900 they go, and 
swiftly, thoroughly the soapy, cleans- 
ing water swirls back and forth 
through them, in the magic figure 8 
movement—that wonderful, exclu- 
sive feature of the 1900 which makes 
it the perfect washer. 
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' 1900 WASHER COMPANY 
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Not a single part in the shiny cop- 
per tub to cause wear and tear! 
Nothing to catch the most delicate 
lace or the finest frills! In 8 to 10 
minutes the curtains come out, all 
the original whiteness and freshness 
restored, all ready to be put through 
the swinging reversible wringer 
which also works electrically. 


Everything from delicate sheer 
blouses to heavy blankets and table 
linen is thoroughly washed in the 
1900 by that magic figure 8 move- 
ment —and at the cost of less than 
2c an hour to operate. You can 
buy a 1900 Cataract Washer on 
def erred payments. 


1IQOO CATARACT WASHER 
203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. a 


Canadian Factory and Office, CANADIAN 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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The water swirls through the 
clothes in a figure 8&8 motion 
four times aa often as in the 
ordinary washer 
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‘ 1900 Wasner Co., 203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N.Y 
s 
e Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and 
\ copy of the book, ‘George Brinton's Wife,” interesting fictio 
)) with some surprising fact cluded 
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Wouldn’t you rather be motoring, golfing, playing 
bridge, reading a good book or doing any one of a 
hundred things than standing over a hot stove in a 
hot kitchen ? s 

Wouldn’t you like to put your dinner in the ovens f 
any time of the day you please and not need to give it 
another thought until you serve it—or put breakfast 
in the night before and find it ready for the table at 
any hour next morning? 

Wouldn’t you like to escape the many little cares and 
worries without sacrificing any of the delights of well- 
cooked meals ? 

Thousands of women are doing just this today with 
the help of Westinghouse Automatic Electric Ranges — 


and at a cost so reasonable that it surprises those who 


ee 
—————— —— 


have never tried it. 

A time-clock on the Westinghouse Automatic Range 
turns the current on at any hour you choose. A heat- 
controller turns it off when the desired temperature is 
reached. Cooking is then done by means of the ac- 
cumulated heat in the ovens, which stay hot for hours. 

Food cannot scorch or burn, nor does it dry out, 
shrink or lose its flavor even if left in the ovens long 
after the current is turned off. 


—— 





—— 


The Westinghouse Automatic Elec- 
tric Range is “the range with the 
clock.” It is the only range that 
turns the current both on and off 
automatically. Ask your light and 
power company or electrical dealer 
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to show it to you WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC RANGES he AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
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Manchester or Newcastle looks with a 
favoring eye. Royalty is all right for the 
British, but all wrong for inferior peoples 
who do not understand. 

It is quite different, however, with the 
corps of men under the Foreign Office. 
Upper class almost to a man, holding their 
prerogatives and titles by nominal virtue 
of the royal favor, many of them regard 
republicanism a little as the rest of us regard 
Bolshevism. All too many signs show that 
they are working cautiously toward a 
restoration of monarchy in the new re- 
publics. 

I have not made this digression into the 
ways of British diplomacy for the pure 
pleasure of writing it down. The example 
is pertinent to our own situation. An 
American diplomatic corps composed en- 
tirely of specialists engaged in no other 
business all their lives would probably tend 
in the same direction—a kind of silk stock- 
ing push, probably very efficient in the 
immediate work, but tending away from 
popular ideals, and able through continuity 
of policy to set at naught the feeble, im- 
permanent opposition of Congresses and 
Presidents. For all men are made by their 
environments, and the American diplo- 
matic representative abroad knows no 
other environment than silk stocking stuff. 
His associates in his hours of work and his 
hours of leisure are people with the aristo- 
cratic theory of society and the medieval 
mind. Above all, the working method 
which he encounters is the old-fashioned 
diplomacy of indirection, lies, perfect im- 
morality. The average man cannot long 
live in such surroundings without himself 
changing to fit the picture. 


Baffling Frankness 


The old-fashioned system of appointing 
ambassadors and ministers mainly because 
they wanted the job and could afford to 
support it has had, after all, its beneficial 
side. These men were usually not without 
ability, though utterly untrained for the 
special job in hand. In those circumstances 
it was too much to expect that they could 
meet the skilled indirection read into Euro- 
pean diplomacy by generations of able 
liars like Talleyrand and Metternich with 
the same skilled indirection. To do that 
required a lifetime of practice. 

Our diplomacy simply had to be honest, 
as diplomacy goes. We were forced into 
that method which has become traditional 
with our State Department — doing govern- 
ment business in the business spirit. Usu- 
ally the American representative went into 
negotiations with the attitude of an honor- 
able commercial firm about to put through 
a deal. He stated frankly just what we 
were willing to do, and proceeded with the 
argument from that starting point. 

In the beginning this method was very 
effective. It baffled the foreign diplomat. 
Literally he could not conceive that any 
man treating for a government was telling 
the truth either about the facts in the case 
or his own intentions. It has probably 
become a little less effective recently, since 
the foreigner has got it into his head that 
this is our simple, naive way. It is still 
fairly effective nevertheless, and it harmo- 
nizes with the future of diplomacy, since 
after the great airing of diplomatic sins 
which followed the war the business simply 
cannot go on in the old way. The peoples 
of the world will not stand it forever. But 
the diplomacy of gumshoes and lies is not 
yet dead. It may have its recrudescence 
for a time, and it appears to me that an 
American diplomatic corps composed en- 
tirely of experts would be likely in the end 
to adopt the system, lock, stock and barrel. 

What then are we going to do? An 
organization which offers no hope of pro- 
motion to the higher ranks, which puts a 
discount upon experts, does not obviously 
make for efficiency. The act of this Admin- 
istration in lifting Gibson, Crane and 
Phillips out of the ruck and creating them 
ministers has already done a great deal to 
put life into the young secretaries of the 
embassies and legations abroad—and a 
trained expert of course usually does better 
work in an administrative position than 
any outsider. 

The solution is probably a mixed system. 
How that can be accomplished it is for 
some legislative expert to say—itsis beyond 
me. I should like to see not two or three 
embassies and legations but the majority 
of embassies and legations headed by men 
who have worked up through the ranks and 
know the job. I should like to see a strong 
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minority filled by able American men of 
affairs who enter the game from the out- 
side, renewing its force with the outsider’s 
point of view, preventing it from becoming 
a ring, out of touch with the real America. 

Only, the old method of selecting the 
personnel for these higher appointments 
simply will not do any longer. Our foreign 
representation is growing too important. 
If, as the writer of these lines fervently 
hopes, we enter a League of Nations, it will 
become more important still. Even half of 
our big diplomatic jobs cannot be intrusted 
to men whose qualifications are merely 
party service and wealth. 

That word “wealth” brings up a quan- 
dary. Doing diplomatic business in Europe 
involves entertaining. Diplomacy circu- 
lates about society. One of our able ambas- 
sadors was talking business to me during 
that period of strain which preceded our 
entrance into the war. 

“So many things to do that I don’t know 
where to begin,” he said—‘‘and now I must 
drop everything and go to a week-end house 
party. You see, General Blank will be 
there, and also the Prime Minister. I want 
to exchange some delicate information with 
the general, and I’ve something I must 
arrange with the Prime Minister. Both are 
important, and this is the only way to do 
it. But I wish I could do things by calling 
up a man over the telephone or taking him 
to luncheon, as I used to do when I was 
running my business at home. However, I 
must take the game as I find it, I suppose.” 

The game as he found it, as all our 
ambassadors and ministers find it abroad, 
involves giving and taking entertainment. 
It is the way of foreign diplomacy, one of 
the methods by which it has been kept 
upper class. Commercial treaties are 
broached in conversations through cigar 
smoke after a dinner party. The hints 
which may precipitate war or avoid it are 
passed over a cup of tea. That, like the 
lying tradition, may change; foreign busi- 
ness may come to be transacted in an 
office. But so it runs at present; and if 
we, somewhat new in the full business of 
diplomacy, try to change it we shall simply 
count ourselves for a long time out of the 
game. Yet if we are going to get adequate 
heads of missions from either within or 
without the diplomatic corps we must 
make it possible for a comparatively poor 
man to accept an important foreign post. 
To confine appointments to those who have 
much money and are willing to blow it for 
the privilege of entering foreign society 
narrows impossibly the range of choice. 
The wonder is not that we have come out 
so badly in the past, but that we have come 
out so well. 


Democratic Simplicity 


The wisdom of the proposal to buy, fur- 
nish and keep permanent residences for our 
ambassadors and ministers in foreign capi- 
tals strikes the opén-minded observer of 
foreign affairs as self-evident. Because 
entertaining is an integral part of the game, 
the ambassador’s house is his office. Con- 
gress comes through liberally for a Federal 
building at an obscure hamlet; but the pro- 
posal to furnish a house, which is essentially 
an important government office, for a for- 
eign embassy or legation starts at once a 
ferment in the digestion of the grass-fed. 

I miss my guess if at present nearly every 
American ambassador is not paying more 
than his salary for house rent. In two or 
three cases I know this to be true. Going 
further, I am almost bold enough to sug- 
gest that our foreign representatives should 
have a moderate entertainment account, 
such as a commercial firm grants as a mat- 
ter of course to its sales agents. However, 


that would probably blast the foundations 
of the Constitution or undermine our blood- 
bought liberties—or something. 

In building or buying residences for our 
heads of missions we need not go to the 
other extreme and start out to make the 
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foreign capitals sit up. The reaction of | 


America on the European mind is curiously 


subtle. Unfortunately, but truly, part of 
the success of an American ambassador lies 
in making himself socially agreeable. And 
by and large, the European likes best those 
Americans who match his picture of Amer- 
icanism, with its democratic simplicity. 

History records the furor made in Paris 
by Ben Franklin with his brown coat and 
his simple ways. Ben was simple like a 
fox. When he introduced backwoods ways, 
tempered by genuine courtesy of the heart, 
into the formal salons of royalist Paris, he 
probably knew exactly what he was doing 
A century and a half has passed, but the 
principle remains the same. One of our 
greatest of modern Englishmen, a shrewd 
observer of all the whimseys of his time, 
once spoke to me with brutal British frank- 
ness concerning the ways of expatriate 
Americans in London society. 

“Their mistake is ¢ aping us that and 
spending too much money,” he said. ‘‘The 
American man or woman who begins by 
setting up a luxurious establishment and 
employing a teacher of the English accent 
has really started with a handicap. We 
have luxurious establishments and English 
accents of our own. Of course one may 
arrive by such a method, but it’s a hard 
pull. We're rather expert, you know, in 
telling shams—and these people give them- 
selves away frightfully. Americans who 
get on with us are the genuine ‘ly good and 
interesting people—and themselves. We 
like them because they are themselves, and 
different. Do you know who among your 
countrymen made the greatest social suec- 
cess in my time? Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. They had something on them, as 
you say, and for the rest they were fine, 
simple, native Americans. They never 
tried to be anything else. When Wright 
was beginning to fly down at Pau the King 
of Spain came up to see the machine. The 
King and Wilbur Wright seemed to like each 
other. Wright explained the machine care- 
fully tohim. Next day the head mechanic of 
an automobile works came over to see the 
show. Wright liked him too. He explained 
the machine to him as carefully as he had 
to the King, and with exactly the same 
good, simple manners. We liked that tre- 
mendously. 
an American. 

“Mind you, we shouldn't have liked it 
from a European. It would have appeared 
to us an affectation. Why cannot these 
climbers in London be themedives! ad 


A Critical Decade 


Years ago an American ambassador with 
a large fortune served out his term of eight 
years in a foreign capital. Having money 
to burn, he leased almost the biggest and 
most elegant residence in town, and enter- 
tained on a huge scale. Now, though he 
was in general a success, his splurge is 
criticized to this day. 

“It didn’t somehow suit our ideas of 
democratic simplicity,’ say the natives. 

Had he only known it, his lavish ex- 
penditure handicapped him in his business 

What we want is modest and adequate 
residences, large enough and convenient 
enough for the necessary ae. sim- 
ple enough so that they will shine by con 
trast with the frowning mansions which 
Germany, for example, sprinkled over the 

capitals of the world. If we adopt the dar- 
ing plan of an entertainment account, that 
too should be modest — just enough so that 
aman without much of any private fortune 
can undertake the job and carry it through 
successfully. 

And whatever we do, let us do something, 
if it is only to experiment. Whether or not 
we enter the League of Nations, isolation 
is over for us, and especially commercial 
isolation. American production can no 
longer regard the rest of the world as a 
dumping ground to be used only in times of 
overproduction or scant consumption at 
home. The diplomatic corps, rightly used, 
is going to lay out and lead the strategy of 
foreign business, while the consular ¢ he 
attends to tac tical details. The politic 
function of foreign representation—so for 
as politics can be separated from the busi- 
ness of the world—will be even more im- 
portant. Whichever way the cat jumps for 
the League of Nations, the next ten years 
must settle the question of our permanent 
foreign policies. On that job we need 
men—not mere tea drinkers, nor yet re- 
tired gentlemen seeking to crown their 
careers with the tawdry bauble of socia! 
success. 





It was what we expected from | 
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IT’S getting sunshine. 
It’s hearing singing 
brooks—it’s feeling out- 
doors peace—it’s letting 
go to get a firmer hold! 
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loving me a little—and I'll keep on loving 
you all the rest. I'll work it out some- 
how.” Then he kissed her—once. 

Before Angela could get her feet un- 
tangled from her skirts she heard the front 
door close behind him. 


ma 


OUNG Mrs. Eddie O’Hara dropped her 

sewing into her lap, carefully lifted the 
coil of brown hair which nestled modishly 
over her right ear, and listened attentively. 
Eddie was late to-night, very late for him, 
and she had begun to form mental pic- 
tures of all the various and terrible things 
that might only too easily have befallen 
him. Even the quiet coziness of their well- 


| furnished little living room could not con- 


sole her. He might have been run over. 
He might have been held up. He might 
have got into a fight. Eddie had been 
pretty good about staying home. He went 
out only every other week, and then to 
meetings, but you never could tell. So 
young Mrs. O’Hara listened like an animal 
about to jump. Presently, however, she 
patted the coil of dark hair back into place 
and smiled contentedly. She knew the 
sound of that motor. Only Eddie’s flivver 
made a noise like that. 

She heard the car turn at the driveway 
and roar past the house. Then followed 
the slamming . doors out at the little 
portable garage by the kitchen stoop, and 
next, after a long stretch of moments, Eddie 
himself—big, curly-haired, rosy-cheeked, 
smiling—came stamping into the house. 

“Gosh, Lil,”’ he said, kissing her soundly, 
“you shouldn’t have waited up. It’s after 
twelve. Sorry, but big doings, both at the 
legion and the local. I had to stick.” 

His wife smiled encouragingly. 

“What happened, Ed?” she asked. 

“Well,” he began, throwing himself 
leisurely into a chair, “first I was at the 


| local. Big dope. There’s a strike goin’ to 


” 


be pulled off, they say —all trades. 

“What for?” inquired young Mrs. 
O'Hara. ‘Seems to me we've had enough 
strikes.” 

“We have,” said her husband, “‘that’s a 
cinch. But this one’s goin’ to be a whale. 
All on the quiet yet, of course. None of us 
guys take much stock in it, but they say 
it’s comin’. A couple of loud-mouths were 
there giv in’ us an earful. The railroad men 
are goin’ to start it, and then the rest of the 
works will come in.” 

“Now, Ed,” began young Mrs. O'Hara 
plaintively, ‘you're not going to strike 
again. What in goodness’ name do you 
want to strike for?’ 

“Me? I don’t want to strike,”” Eddie 


| protested. ‘None of us do. We're fixed 


all right. I was just givin’ you the dope. 


| Probably just a lot of Bolshevik talk. I 


thought you'd like to get the inside stuff. 
Nobody believes these guys, but it’s fun to 
listen to em. They'll have us makin’ ten 
thousand a year before long.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ young Mrs. O’Hara 
observed, ‘‘that the sixty or seventy you 
drag down every week, what with your 
overtime and everything, is pretty good. 
You'll find yourself high and dry if you 
don't look out.”’ 

“Who will?” he asked belligerently. 
“What's the public got to say about it? 
Aren't we the public? And anyhow, we’ve 
got *em cold. They've got to pay just 
about any wages we say. But don’t worry 
about that. I was just talkin’. This strike 
I was telling you about is startin’ out in the 
West —the railroad switchmen are out.” 

““T don’t understand it,” his wife affirmed. 

“ Aw, that’s all right, Lil—nothin’ will 
happen. There’s always a lot of talk. 
Like the bonus business for the Army. 
They're still hashin’ that out at the legion 
post meeting, I guess. I just left—went 
there after the local meeting. Funny 
thing, Lil—you remember Bob Carnon— 
sure, you were at grammar school same 
time we were. You know he was first 
lieutenant in my company—regular guy. 
Well, he gets talkin’ with me at the legion 
meeting to-night—funny—never seen him 
that way before—sort of embarrassed. He 
asks me how much I’m makin’—see? And 
I tells him, and he says it’s just three times 
what he’s makin’. So I tells him he'd 
better start carpentering then, and he says 
by gosh, he wishes he could. Then he 
asks a lot of other questions. We certainly 
got it on those birds, haven’t we, Lil? He 
hunches up on a stool all day long and 


makes a third of what I do. That’s a great 
joke.” Eddie O’Hara threw back his head 
and laughed. ‘And he was an officer at 
that. Well” —he stood up and yawned 

“you got to pay for bein’ a swell.” 

“He's no sweller than you are,” said 
young Mrs. O’Hara indignantly. Where- 
upon her husband kissed her. 

“Don’t forget to set the little old alarm,” 
he said, putting his arm round her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘House all locked? All right 
let’s go.” 

mur 

F EDDIE O’HARA was skeptical about 

the strike that was being started by the 
railroad switchmen in the Middle West, 
the public was more so. Even the news- 
papers gave it little space. It was an out- 
law strike; the American Federation of 
Labor was against it, and, of course, it 
wouldn’t last. So one morning along to- 
ward the middle of April, when Montclair 
and all her sister towns of New Jersey woke 
up to find themselves isolated, bound hand 
and foot, with scarcely a wheel turning on 
any rails except the local trolley tracks 
well, to put it reasonably, the public sat up 
and rubbed its eyes. All through that first 
day the commuters ran round like rabbits, 
struggled frantically to get to their offices 
on all manner of conveyances, fussed, 
fumed, hung on trolley cars, dashed for fer- 
ries, burned the telephone wires with indig- 
nant inquiries. For the hundredth time 
since the theoretical end of the war they 
were being ground between the upper and 
nether millstones, and it was beginning to 
hurt on the raw. 

Robert Carnon fussed, fumed and 
struggled with the rest of them. He man- 
aged to reach his office two hours late by 
wedging himself sardine fashion into three 
successive street cars, finishing the journey 
on a motor truck loaded with sewing ma- 
chines. It began to dawn on Bob rather 
slowly that this sort of thing was utterly 
ridiculous. What the business men ought 
to do, he determined, was to take the trains 
and run them themselves. They could do 
it all right if they’d only get together, and 
it would bring the strikers to terms more 
quickly than at.ything else. Bob Carnon 
scowled as the truck lurched aboard the 
ferry. He was thinking. It did not occur 
to him then that others might be think- 
ing too. 

As he stalked into the office the telephone 
girl checked him with a smile. 

“Message for you, Mr. Carnon,” she 
said. “On the wire now. Will you take it 
on your extension?” 

It was one of the older residents of Mont- 
clair, a close associate of Bob’s father. 

“Robert,” said the man, “have you 
ever run a steam locomotive?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You can shovel coal, can’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, Robert, come to my house to- 
night about eight-thirty. There'll be a 
number there. We're going to see if we 
can't take this situation into our own 
hands.” 

““What do you mean, Mr. Martin?” 

A gleam had come into the boy’s eyes. 

“T mean that we're going to run the 
trains ourselves—man ’em and run ’em.” 

Bob Carnon laughed aloud. 

“Gosh,” he gloried, “that’s great! 
That’s the first good news I’ve heard since 
the war. You can count on me, Mr. Mar- 
tin, dead sure. How long will it be?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Robert. Anywhere 
from two days to two weeks. The railroad 
people are behind us, of course. They’ll 
furnish instructors and all that. All right, 
Robert. See you this evening.” 

Bob Carnon shot the receiver between 
the jaws of its hook and slapped his desk 
a resounding whack. On all four sides of 
him his fellow clerks raised their eyes in 
silent reproof, but Bob only laughed. He 
stood up, straightened his coat, strode over 
to the door marked “ Mr. Opdyke, Pri- 
vate,”’ and walked in. 

The head of the business looked up coldly 
from the swivel chair which enthroned his 
bulk. He wassurprised, but he had schooled 
himself never to show surprise. 

“Well?” he curtly demanded. 

“Mr. Opdy ke,” said the boy, “I want a 
two weeks’ leave of absence without pay. 
I’m going to help run trains over in Jersey. 
We're going to smash the strike.” 

His employer measured him frigidly. 

Continued on Page 72) 
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reputation we should tell you—enginecring. 
For nowhere has this car won higher favor than in the large 
motor car manufacturing centers. 


Here, the people through long association with fine cars are 
keenly appreciative of real engineering achievement. 


Here, also, is a public familiar with the professional record 
of the men who conceived and created Lalayrrre. 

If there is basis tor this impression, you, too, when inspect- 
ing the car, will read eminent engineering in its mechanism. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
“I don’t like that spirit, Carnon,” he 
“Your first duty is to this or- 
ganization. We need you here.” 
Bob's eyes opened wide. It had not oc- 
curred to him that any citizen would demur 


} in a publie crisis such as this, a crisis in- 


| young man, 


| back of 





| out of a perfectly good B. & M. 


conveniencing thousands of people, 
haps even endangering them. 

“About two million people need me 
there,”’ he retorted. “‘ Everything's tied up 
tight. I can’t get in on time, anyhow, with- 
out getting up at four in the morning.” 

The manager’s eyes narrowed. 

“If that’s your attitude toward your ob- 
ligations and your opportunities here, 
it seems to me that it would be 
better if we let your million people have 
your—er—services altogether.” Opdyke 
leered. ‘Don't you think so, Carnon?” 

“Yes,” snapped the boy, “I do. When 
can I quit?” 

“Your work is not so invaluable that 
your leaving would paralyze the establish- 
ment at any time,”’ his employer drawled. 

“Good,” barked Carnon. “I’m done 
now.’ 

“Of course you understand,” fussed the 
older man, “that unless you finish the week 
your pay iy 

“Oh, rats!’ said the boy, and marched 
indignantly out of the room. He found his 
hat, picked a few things from the drawers 
of his desk and walked to the elevator. 

‘Thank heaven,” he thought, “that’s 


per- 


over! Damn place, I hope I never see it 
again this side of hell!” 
iv 


JOB CARNON wiped the crumbs of a 
J ham sandwich from his lips with the 
a grimy hand, yawned leisurely, 
then lithely rose to his feet and swung up 
into the cab of the hissing, panting, soot- 
fouled switch engine which he and young 
Ferguson, a senior at Stevens Tech, had 
been fathering and mothering between 
them for the last three days. Bob had been 
lunching luxuriously, comfortably reclining 
on the sun-warmed cinders beside the track. 
But Ferguson, a slender, sober-faced youth, 
who wore large metal-rimmed spectacles, 
consistently refused to desert his ~alves 
and gauges, and ate with one hand while he 
polished with the other. He had qualified 
as an engineer easily enough, for he had 
been specializing in mechanics, and after 
the second day he and Bob, as driver and 
fireman, had been left alone. The railroad 
was wasting no unnecessary time on in- 
struction. 
“It’s ashame,” Ferguson was muttering 
as Carnon came up beside him. “It’s a 
darn shame the way they let these engines 
go to pot. I'll bet this baby hasn't had a 
real cleaning since 1892.” 
He breathed gingerly on the water gauge, 
then rubbed it assiduously with the rag in 
his hand, 
“Forget it!’ laughed Bob, waving an 
unfolded newspaper under the other’s nose. 
‘Turn your lamps on this! Beauty and the 
beast.”” He smudged his dirty forefinger 
across a picture on the newspaper page. 
“Me and you,” he said, “with our pictures 
in the paper, same as Mary Pickford and 
everybody. And look what's under it 
‘Young Social Leaders of Jersey Man In- 
dignation Special.’ That’s a fine ripe line 
of junk. Did you ever lead society, Fer- 
guson? : 

The spectac led engineer grinned 

‘The papers make me sick,”” he observed. 
“*And where do they get off to call this an 
Indignation Special? I'll have you know 


that this baby is a highly respectable switch 
engine and nothing else. Time to go to 
work, isn’t it, Carnon?” 


Bob yanked open the fire-box door. 

“Sure!” he said, spitting on his hands. 

“Say, watch that combustion!" the 
Stevens man called out. “ You blew her off 
four times this morning. Too much steam’s 
is bad as too little. We'll get bawled out 
good and proper.” 

“Leave it to me,’ Carnon jeered cheer- 
fully. ‘At least | didn’t pull the drawhead 
gone lola.’ 
‘That car was falling to pieces,” retorted 
Ferguson, and laughed. “All ready, boy? 
Let's go!" He grabbed the reverse lever, 
moved it and tenderly opened the throttle. 
“We pick up that string of empties on 
Track Six,” he called out above the snort 
of the exhaust, “then we cut out that 
Nickel Plate furniture car and the two 
Reading hoppers and push the whole works 
up on the hump.”” The stubby, chunky 
little six-wheeled engine veered, lurched, 
heeled and righted as she took a switch. 
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“Yea, bo!” Ferguson sang out. “This is 
the life, all right!” 

“You betcha!” shouted Carnon, heaving 
a scoopful of coal into the fire-box door and 
scattering it professionally with a jerk of 
his right wrist. “But I won’t be happy, 
Ferguson, till they give me a Mallet—one 
of those elephants with a fire box two blocks 
long and a block wide.” 

Ferguson was giving the little locomo- 
tive the air, and with a clashing of couplers 
she jarred to a stuttering halt against the 
pallid white end of an M. D. T. refriger- 
ator car. 

“I’m gunning for a Mallet,” said Bob as 
his engineer turned to catch his words. 

“Right now that’s my life ambition, and 
I'll bet I can handle it too.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Ferguson. 
“We'll be done here inside two days, the 
way things look now. The men are coming 
back in droves. e 

“Not me,’ ’ returned Bob Carnon. 
going to stick.’ 

Ferguson’s jaw dropped. 

“Honest?” he asked. 
mean? < fog 

“Honest!” Bob crossed his heart, laugh- 
ing. “I’ve been laying for something like 
this for a long time, Ferguson, and now’s 
my chance. I suppose I wouldn’t have 
done anything if this strike hadn’t come 

along—but it did, and from now on I’m a 
railroad man.’ 

Up the track a volunteer switchman— it 
was Jack Thornton, Bob saw— was waving 
his arms violently, but the Stevens man 
paid no attention to him. 

“This is interesting, Carnon,” 


“ I’m 


“What do you 


he began 


gravely. ‘Where are you going to start?”’ 
“Just what I’m doing now—firing. I 
like it.” 


“But can you?” 

“*Surest thing you know! I’ve had it all 
out with the super himself. Some roads 
start you in as a hostler, but the Jersey 
roads break you in firing. The super says 
he thinks I can have a local freight run 
none of the older men seem to want it much. 
Too stiff. Do you know what it’ll pay?” 

‘More or less.” 

“It'll pay me between two hundred and 
two hundred and | fifty a month, counting 
overtime and all.” Bob paused. “Do you 
know what I was earning in that office, 
Ferguson? I was earning twenty a week, 
and that’s better than some fellows I know 
who are just starting in. And gosh, how I 
hated it! This is a real job.” 

“Yes,” said the Stevens man, “but it’s a 
dirty job. The other wasn’t. The aver- 
age college man wouldn’t want this sort of 
job.” 

“He wouldn’t, hey?” 
“You just take it from me—he would! It 
never occurs to him, that’s all. Everybody 
goes into an office, so he goes into an office.” 

“He has to,” argued the engineer. 
‘That's where he learns business methods.” 

“You said it exactly,”’ the other re- 
torted. ‘‘He learns methods, all carefully 
predigested for him. But the man that 
works in a flannel shirt, the man who actu- 
ally carries on the business— he’s the man 
that learns the business itself. Where do 
the big men start? They start in flannel 
shirts and overalls. Look at Willard, of the 
B. & O. He started as an engineer. Look 
at Underwood, of the Erie. He started as a 
conductor. Look at Stone, of this road 
started as a yardman. The list is a mile 
long, Ferguson. I'm not saying that some 
big men don’t come out of offices. I’m 
simply saying that for a man out of college 
or school, oftice work is the wrong thing. 

fe’s full of theory. What he needs is 
prac tice.” 

Ferguson had forgotten his engine. He 
sat in a brown study, one hand on the 
throttle, his eyes far away. 

“T wouldn't be surprised, Carnon,” he 
finally said, “if maybe you were partly 
right. I hope you give it a try. It'll be 
interesting to see what happens.” 

“I'm going to give it a try, all right.” 
Bob Carnon’s jaw was set grimly. “I’ve 
got a hunch, Ferguson —a big hunch.” 

‘Hey, you birds,” a voice shouted up at 
them from beneath the cab window, “are 
you dead or just dying? I’ve been wigwag- 
ging at you for twenty minutes. There’s six 
whole trains to sort, and another one just 
pulling in. This isn’t the Biltmore, you 
know. Get awake! Move your feet!” 

Bob Carnon let a large chunk of bitu- 
minous roll out of the tender on the side 
from which the voice had come. 

“Jack, old dear,” he said sweetly as he 
heard a sudden scuffle of feet, “you rough 


blazed Carnon. 


yardsmen must always be respectful to 
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engine crews—particularly this engine 
crew. Our work is important. Go ahead 
and throw your old switches. They’ re be- 
neath us, but we’ll condescend to use ’em. 
Use ’em all, if you like—every one in the 
yard. What ho, Ferguson! Give her the 
gas!” 

As he jerked open the fire-box door and 
reached for his heavy slice bar Bob began 
to sing. It was an old, old song, as modern 
songs go, and he had forgotten most of the 
words, but he sang it with gusto: 


“*T love the cows and chickens, 
But this is the life, this is the life; 
I love to raise the dickens, 
But this is the life, this is the life.” 


“Some job, this combustion business,’ 
he interrupted himself, working at the 
white-hot coal. He straightened up, kick- 
ing the door shut. ‘‘Gosh,” he said to no- 
body in particular, “I haven’t felt so good 
as this since the day I got my commission!” 


Vv 


F COURSE everybody knows to-day 
what Bob Carnon’s hunch was and how 
it worked out. Any man who was featured 
in the papers as much as he was, and even 
in some of the magazines, would be bound 
to become something of a public character. 
Angela Jardis’ name did not come into 
the thing at all. There was really no reason 
why it should have. Yet even Angela must 
have had a sneaking suspicion as to who 
had touched the match to the fuse. Had 
the match not been in her hand, Angela 
naturally enough could not have kindled it. 
Had the fuse not been laid, the match 
could not have set it sputtering. But 
Angela and the match and the fuse and the 
charge at the end of the fuse were all there 
and ready for business. 

If Angela hadn’t existed it is not improh- 
able that Fate would have found another 
hand and another match, but that is spec- 
ulation. For if ever anyone was thoroughly 
alive Angela Jardis was—as tiny as ever, as 
blue eyed as ever, and as golden haired, but 
prettier day by day, if such a thing were 
possible, and with something different about 
her as the weeks wore on—a peculiar look 
about her mouth and eyes that made peo- 
ple wonder what manner of secret she 
might be cherishing. Of course everybody 
coupled it with Bob Carnon, but her insist- 
ence that she had not seen him for almost 
two months rather served to spike this 
theory. 

Angela had not seen Bob, that is true, 
but almost every day, in one way or an- 
ether, his name had come to her ears. In 
the first place there had been his decision to 
stick by his railroad job instead of giving it 
up, as the other volunteers had done, at the 
end of the strike. That had set Montclair 
buzzing from Caldwell to the Orange line. 
Then an article about him had appeared in 
the Montclair paper, and not two weeks 
later one of the big New York dailies had 
run his picture in its Sunday supplement, 
entitling it, ‘Princeton Graduate, War 
Hero and Montclair Social Leader Becomes 
Railroad Fireman,” as if he had been 
triplets. 

Angela had laughed at that, but the 
mirth in her eyes gave way to something 
deeper when on the following Sunday Dot 
Hollister passed her another New York 
paper in church. Angela glanced at it hast- 
ily, then. hid it beneath the pew and read 
it surreptitiously during the sermon. Bob 
had a whole page this time, an interview; 
and in it he was quoted as saying in the 
boldest terms and at some length that af- 
ter graduation every college man ought to 
spend at least five years at work that dirtied 
his hands. 

Suddenly Angela knew that she wanted 
to see Bob— wanted to see him badly. She 
must know—she must 

And that evening he called her up. 

‘May I come round?” he asked. 

“T thought you'd forgotten all about 
me, Bob.” Angela’s voice quavered a little. 

“You know that isn’t the reason, Angel.” 

Her heart was thumping riotously. 

Will you wear your overalls, Bob?” 

“Not unless you insist,”’ he laughed. “I 
haven't forgotten how to wash, you know.”’ 

At eight o’clock sharp he came. She held 
out her two hands and he took them, his 
eyes drinking her in. 

“TI could eat you up, 
after a moment. 

“Bob,” said Angela, trembling, “‘do you 
still love me?” 

** Love you!” 


Angel,” he said 


he began. Then he saw her 


eyes, and a look of incredulous amazement 
(Concluded on Page 75) 
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This, boys and girl, is the Fairy Box 


in which dwell the Three Good Spirits of 
Beautiful Youth—the Spirit of Strength, the 
Spirit of Courage and the Spirit of Truth. 
Long, long ago the Indians_told the little 


Quaker boys and girls about them when they 
taught them why the corn was good to eat. 


Now we have caught these Three Good 


Spirits for you, caught them in a new 
kind of corn flakes called Quaker Quakies. 


And tomorrow morning, when mother 
fills your bowl with Quaker Quakies you 
can become strong, and brave, and true from 
these Three Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1616-H Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S$. A 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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(Concluded from Page 72) . 
filled his own. ‘Good Lord, Angel!” he 
breathed, and found her laughing hysteri- 
cally within the circle of his arms. 

Out in the conservatory a half hour later 
Bob Carnon was trying to tell her a thou- 
sand things at once. 

“I’m just crazy about it, Angel,’”’ he was 
saying. “Awful hard work, but it’s work— 
man’s work. Long hours too. Lots of the 
men take it easy—work only three or four 
or five days a week—but they’re not push- 
ing ahead. I’m taking all the overtime I 
ran get, and I’m cleaning up. They had 
me on a bobtail first ——” 

“What’s a bobtail, dear?” Angela 
a a lock of hair back from his fore- 
read. 

“Switch engine—stubby little devil. But 
now I’m handling a twelve-wheeler—Con- 
solidation. Old boat, but pulls like a son 
of a gun. Local freight work, stopping at 
every station. That pays best. Most fun 
too—you get to know so many kinds of 
people. My engineer’s a prince—been on 
the road thirty-five years. Hard as nails- 
you ought to see him. Name’s Anderson.” 

“But, Bob,” said Angela, “‘won’t you 
have to join the union and go out on strikes 
and all that?” 

“‘Have joined. If there’s real cause to 
strike of course I’ll stick with the men, 
They’re dandy men, most of ’em—mighty 
intelligent too. But the real men don’t 
strike unless there’s a darn good reason. 
But let me tell you my idea, Angel.” 

For the next hour Bob talked and Angela 
listened. Only once she interrupted him. 

“T love your mouth,” she said. 

But the boy, pausing only to grin and 
kiss the soft palm of her hand, forged ahead, 
his face exalted, his eyes alight. 

“I think I can really do something,” he 
finally concluded. ‘The railroad people 
will back me to the limit. And believe me, 
Angel, I’m going to try!” 

‘How are you going to start, dear?” 

‘I’m going down to Princeton next week. 
The general manager of the road has ar- 
ranged it with President Hibben. I’m go- 
ing to give ’em a talk—both upper classes,” 

Little Angela Jardis lifted her eyes. 

“Bob, dear,” she said, “I think you’re 
perfectly wonderful!” 


wi 


F THIS story were fiction the plot would 

have to be rearranged entirely. In fic- 
tion the climax has to come where the hero 
gets the girl. If the whole story doesn’t 
lead straight up to that point and end there 
with a bang, then the writer has committed 
one of the seventy-seven deadly sins of 
authorship, and the story is politely but 
firmly junked, because no reader is sup- 
posed to care what happens after the big 
love scene. But this particular story is an 
account of something a good deal more im- 
portant to the American people than how 
or why Bob Carnon swept Angela Jardis off 
her feet. That was only a way station. 

Bob Carnon talked at Princeton. He 
talked straight from the shoulder, and 
though he had expected to be embarrassed 
to death, he was merely thrilled. He con- 
fessed afterward that he had felt all the 
time as if somebody else were talking from 
inside him—as if his mouth and his voice 
and his hands and his arms were just parts 
of a machine. Most of the two upper 
classes were there, and a good many mem- 
bers of the faculty. When he finished there 
was silence. 

“Any questions?” he asked, peering 
keenly about the hall. 

A member of the senior class rose to his 
feet. 

“‘T may want to ask a couple of questions 
in a minute,” the senior said, “‘but I just 
want you to know now that you’ve con- 
vinced me. I’m with you. Can you get me 
a job?” 

“Yes,” Bob shot back at him, “you bet 
I can!” 

At first diffidently, one by one, then by 
twos and threes, twenty-two men stood 
up—twenty-two men half shamefacedly 
ready to take a chance on Carnon’s en- 
thusiasm. 





The newspapers got hold of it somehow, 
probably through their correspondents in 
the student body, and Bob found that he 
had let himself in for a good deal of chaffing, 
some of it ugly chaffing, when he reported 
for work at the Jersey City yards next 
morning. 

“What are you tryin’ to do?”’ one hulk- 
ing switchman demanded. “ Are you tryin’ 
to get a lot of dudes in here to cut us out of 
our jobs? That's a hell of a way to act!” 

Bob only grinned. 

“You don’t belong here, anyhow,” 
growled the switchman. ‘ You ought to be 
sent back to your country club or wherever 
you belong.” 

“Tt’ll take a bigger man than you to send 
me there,” said Bob, still grinning. 

The switchman muttered something, at 
which Anderson, the boy’s veteran en- 
gineer, broke into a laugh. 

“This kid’s all right, Larsen,” he said. 
“And if he can get some real live men in 
this game I’m for it.” 

A clerk came weaving down the yard at 
a lope, waving a yellow paper in his hand. 

“For you, Carnon!”’ he called. 

Bob took the paper and scowled. 

“The super wants to see me,”’ he said. 
“Now what in hell does he want?” 

The superintendent, leaning heavily 
across his desk, came straight to the point. 

“T have three letters here,” he an- 
nounced. “The Old Man sent ‘em over. 
One’s from Yale University, one’s from 
Cornell and the other’s from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. That Princeton affair of 
yours has apparently raised quite a smell. 
These people want you to talk to them.” 

“But I can’t,’ Bob protested. 

“You can,” said the superintendent, 
“and what’s more, you will. You go on the 
special list to-day. Here—answer these 
letters. We'll see to your transportation 
and your expenses. When you get through 
your run’ll be waiting for you.” 

So Bob Carnon talked at New Haven, 
at Ithaca and at Chicago. The University 
of Pennsylvania asked for him next, and 


ot him. 

What Bob had to say was simple indeed. 

“Gentlemen,” he began—this was his 
Cornell talk—‘‘ we've all had a lot of ad- 
vice about what to do when we get out of 
school, particularly from older men. I’m 
not qualified to give any advice. All I can 
do is to see things as you men see them 
same sort of eyes. I’ve had a year in an 
office, clerking. Everybody told me it was 
a good job and that I ought to be crazy 
about it. I learned to dislike it the second 
day, and after the second week I hated it. 
It paid me twenty a week, which I be- 
lieve is pretty fair for a job of that sort. A 
college man, you know, isn’t supposed to 
be good for much.” 

He paused. 

“Now here’s my dope. As far as I can 
see, the first five years out of college or 
school are formative years—experience 
years. Look at all the men you know about 
ten years out and count up how many of 
’em are holding the jobs they started with. 
Mighty few of ’em. Why? Because their 
first jobs were just learning jobs. All 
right—fair enough. We'll admit we've got 
a lot to learn. Everybody says so, and I’m 
beginning to realize that it is so. 

““Where does that get us? It gets us just 
here: If we’ve got to learn, why not do our 
learning on jobs that will not only pay us 
something but teach us something at the 
same time? What we need to learn is how 
to produce—how to make things, how to do 
things. What we need to learn is how men 
work and why they work and why they 
don’t work—-and how they feel about it all. 
Can you learn that in an office? You can, 
like thunder!” 

He fumbled in his inside coat pocket and 
drew out a paper. 

“If you start clerking,” he said, ‘‘ you'll 
make fifteen or twenty or maybe twenty- 
five a week. Now listen to this: A railroad 
fireman on the Erie can earn as much as 
two hundred and ninety-eight dollars a 
month. That’s in freight service. Any one 
of you men can start in as a fireman, as I 
did. If you work right along you'll average 
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about two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. 
freight brakeman averages two hundred 
and thirty dollars a month, an engineer 
over three hundred dollars. And believe 
me, gentlemen, railroading is some game! 

“But it isn’t the only game. There are 
lots of others—lots of jobs where a man 
can learn the things every educated man 
ought to learn before he can consider him- 
self educated at all. Suppose you want to 
aim at the building business or contracting 
or electrical work or any one of a dozen 
such lines. You can start in the office as 
a clerk at fifteen or eighteen or twenty a 
week—or you can put on a flannel shirt 
and sweat. In the metropolitan district 
carpenters are getting eight dollars a day 
right now, and in some suburbs they're 
getting tena day. Double time for all over- 
time too—evenings, Sundays, holidays. 


Masons are getting eight dollars a day; | | 
bricklayers, ten; steamfitters, eight; paint- | 


ers, eight; plasterers, eight anda half. Even 
hod carriers are getting seven dollars a day. 
Is there any man here who couldn't carry 
a hod?” 

A roar of laughter answered him, and 
Bob laughed himself. 

“That’s about all,” he said. “If I were 
going into the decorating business I'd start 
out as a painter. If I wanted to be a 
builder or a contractor I'd start out as a 
carpenter or mason. Electricians get eight 
dollars a day--and don’t forget that over- 
time counts double. Who's going to be a 
better electrical man—you who have done 


I suppose’ that’s bad pay! A | 


wiring installation or the man who has | 


read about it? And as for railroad work 


gentlemen, just ask me questions! I’m full | 


of it!” 

Bob got thirty-seven men at Cornell. 
Yale had yielded sixteen; Chicago and 
Pennsylvania produced fifty-two between 
them. Bob was taking their names now, 
and for the next few months he attempted 
to keep track of them. About forty tackled 
railroading, a half dozen tried carpentry, 
four or five started in as electricians’ help- 
ers, fifteen went into garages as mechanics, 


and various other trades claimed the rest. | 


The newspapers cut loose on this new 


manifestation of college eccentricity. News | 


items and Sunday pages bolstered each 
other in squeezing every living atom of in- 
terest out of the fact that it had suddenly 
become the style for white-collar men to go 
in for flannel-shirt jobs. The cartoonists 
took it up, calling the new laborers Coxey 
Carnon’s Army. Then the magazines got 
hold of it. Economists discussed it. Some 
laid it to the war. Others pointed out that 
labor had defeated its own ends by insist- 


ing upon the unprecedented wage increases | 
of the past few years, for now laboring jobs 
had been made remunerative enough to | 


attract the most intelligent type of man. 
And so on and so on. 
Bob Carnon only smiled as he swung his 


slice bar and tooled the shimmering coal | 


in the fire box of his old Consolidation. Be- 
cause he knew that in offices all over the 
country, in the universities and colleges 
and in schools everywhere, there must be 
boys who at last were starting to think. 

In November, 1920, the superintendent 
sent for Bob. 

“I thought you'd like to know,” said the 
older man, “‘that your preaching has been 
bringing results. We've got thirty-nine 
new college men on our lines now between 
here and Chicago, and eighty-six boys 
dandies too—just out of high school. That 
doesn’t seem very many perhaps, but I 
understand that the Pennsy, the New York 
Central, the New Haven and all the other 
big roads have just about the same propor 
tion—-Southern Pacific too. It looks to me 
as if the young men of this country were 
beginning to wake up.” He leaned toward 
Bob intently. ‘I’ve been preaching this for 
years, young man. Time and again I’ve 
told my clerks to get out on the road—to 
get out on the road. And they wouldn't. 
But I think we've got 'em going at last.” 

The boy fingered his black-visored cap 
uneasily. 

“All they wanted,”’ he mumbled, “was a 
starter.” 
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Take This Two Minute Course in 
Automobile Economy 


What Happens to Your Car What Makes Fan Belts 
When the Fan Belt Fails? Fail? 













1. Scored cylinders. 1. Oil. 

2. Burned out bearings. 2. Heat. 

3. Any one of a number 3. Moisture. 
of serious injuries to 4. Dust and grit. 
vital parts of the car 5. Friction 


(allthese enemies of fan beltsare 


that may result from present under the hood when- 


an overheated engine. ever the motor is running). 
4. A break-down perhaps 6. Stretching, slipping, 

at the most inconven- cracking, separating 

ient time. of the belt or breaking 
5. The inevitable repair at the joint. 

bills. 


What’s the Answer? 








be FAN BELTS 


. Here is the Reason Why! 


NOWING that the reputation of their cars largely 

depends on the proper functioning of the fan belt, 
automotive engineers constantly subject fan belts to 
the severest and most pitiless tests which science can 
devise 


However widely these engineers may differ on other 
equipment, they are almost unanimous in their selec- 
tion of a fan belt—so nearly so that more than 80% 
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peacetime, equally effective educational 

work can be done, and library systems es- 
tablished to serve ev ery community, school, 
penal and charitable institution in the 
country. A part of this program is a plan 
to give practical aid to business concerns 
in organizing special libraries, and helping 
them in the selection, ordering and cata- 
loguing of books. Another phase of the 
proposed work will be a campaign of public- 
ity to increase the use of libraries and the 
reading of good literature. 

Every effort is being made to provide the 
foreign-born portion of our population with 
translations of some of our best books so as 
to inspire in them the American spirit and 
prepare them for a worthy citizenship. 
There are approximately 15,000,000 people 
in the United States who were born in 
other countries, and more than 6,000,000 
do not read or speak the English language. 
Approximately 2000 foreign-language news- 
papers and periodicals are published here, 
in forty-three languages and dialects, with 
a combined circulation of 8,000,000. There 
is no better evidence to show our past 
neglect than the positive truth that about 
one-half of our foreign-bern population 
know nothing of American history, tradi- 
tions and ideals. The chief reason for this 
is that they have been entirely dependent 
for information on books and publications 
printed in their own language. 

A number of our educational leaders be- 
lieve that the libraries of the country owe a 
far greater service to our civilian and sol- 
dier blind than has so far been given. There 
are 75,000 blind in the United States, while 
only a dozen American cities can boast 
libraries having worth-while departments 
for the blind. England, with only 35,000 
blind, has facilities for printing matter for 
this class that are far superior to ours. We 
have no newspapers for the blind in this 
country, and because of the lack of voca- 
tional books for our sightless citizens most 
of these unfortunates are barred from the 
higher professions and crafts, and are prac- 
tically compelled to confine themselves to 
such tasks as chair caning and basket weav- 
ing. Type standardization is absolutely 
essential if the literature of the world is to 
be opened to those who sit in darkness. A 
blind person who has mastered a type in 
one part of the country must learn to read 
another type if he is compelled to move toa 
new community, as different types are used 
in different states. It is a fact that hun- 
dreds of the biind have read every available 
book so far produced in the type with 
which they are familiar. During recent 
months the American Library Association, 
in an attempt to better the situation, has 
spent a small sum of money in producing 


twenty-six of the forty books now available 
in Braille. 

There is also much work to be done in 
supplying reading matter to those of our 
people who live in isolated coast-guard 
stations, of which there are 273, and light- 
houses, numbering upward of 1000. More 
than 350 of the latter are inaccessible to 
cities or towns. But aside from this, and 
even of greater importance, is the fact that 
more than 50,000,000 Americans do not 
now have access to free library service, and 
one-half of those who do have not been edu- 
cated to take advantage of the opportunity 
presented them. 

Thousands of people now spending a 
large part of their spare time in small, ugly 
rooms should be taught to know both the 
benefits and the joys of reading good lit- 
erature in surroundings that are pleasant 
and wholesome. When given the oppor- 
tunity, practically all our libraries justify 
their existence in the fullest measure. Con- 
ditions would be even better, however, if 
we adopted more of the foreign viewpoint 
and learned to look upon our librarians in 
much the same light and gave them prac- 
tically the same standing as is now ac- 
corded instructors and members of the 
faculties in our various colleges. In the 
British Museum the department custo- 
dians are for the most part men of letters 
whom England has been proud to honor. 

Like most professions where the mem- 
bers are largely unorganized, and where the 
workers do mental rather than physical 
work, our library attendants are now re- 
ceiving such relatively low salaries that a 
serious shortage in this profession has oc- 
curred throughout the country. The sal- 
aries in one of our greatest libraries range 


from $520 to $1200 annually for routine | 
workers. As a result of this low pay the | 


institution in question has been obliged to 
face the problem of filling the places made 
vacant by several hundred workers who 
have resigned and gone into other pursuits. 
Such disrupting of library personnel tends 
to destroy organization efficiency, and slows 


down the development of the movement to | 


spread free education. In this day, when 
our big libraries are establishing adv anced 
practices, such as a photostat service and 
other methods requiring skill and intelli- 
gence, success cannot follow the employ- 
ment of people who lack both training and 
experience in this line of work. 

Our chain of American libraries forms the 
people’s university. They not only supply 
the need of those who were unable to spend 


years in schools and colleges, but they pro- | 


vide a means whereby educated people may 


continue their studies and thereby keep in 


step with the mental progress of the world. 


DIAMONDS FLUSH 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The explanation is that many artificial 
pearls are now made of such fine quality 
and beautiful texture that only the expert 
can distinguish them from the genuine 
article. As in the case of rubies, but to a 
much less marked extent, this state of 
affairs has had its effect on the pearl, 
keeping the market within bounds, 

Yet let no one get thei impression that the 
pearl is to be had at bargain prices. A good 
pearl for necklace purposes, which is to say 
a perfectly round one of good medium qual- 
ity, will now command at least $2000 for 
a single specimen of ten-grains weight. 
Such a pearl brought about $800 shortly 
before the war. Pearls for earrings—not 
perfectly round—bring about $1000 for 
the ten-grain size. They formerly com- 
manded about $400. 

Yet, with all these enormous jumps in 
prices, the American public is buying as 
never before and diamond merchants tell 
me that their jewels are going in large share 
to people who never previously rose to the 
extravagance of jewel buying. The worker 
at war industries has been paid high wages, 
and he has bought diamonds. The small 
merchant, I am told, the retailer of the ne- 
cessities of life, has prospered as never be- 
fore, and he, too, has been, buying diamonds, 
Parts of the country where there was for- 
merly little or no demand for high-priced 
jewelry have been disposing of precious 
stones in great quantities. Finally, it is 
true, many men grown rich through the in- 
dustries which mushroomed in the course 


of the war and just afterward are putting 
considerable sums into precious stones. 
Many other men and women are adding to 
their collections. The explanation? No 
single theory covers the whole. No one can 


say outright why many persons buy jewels | 


when the prices are so high as at present, 
among them many who have long owned 
gems and know what their value used to be. 

First of all there |; the factor of general 
prosperity. Again ‘here is the fact that 
women in this country are dressing with 
constantly waxing luxury and extrava- 
gance, perhaps a reflection merely of our 
prosperous conditions. On the other hand, 
many dealers tell me that there is a tend- 
ency to put money into jewels because 


many bond issues, such as those of public- | 


service corporations, have suffered through 
the increase in costs and have declined in 
the market, occasioning losses to their hold- 
ers. Such people are always inclined to 
turn about and put their cash into some- 
thing tangible and movable. Many people 
have long bought diamonds as an invest- 
ment. The stage was always notable for 
this. Many races of men from Europe, 
particularly those often subjected to op- 
pression and persecution, have historically 
chosen gems and similar movable articles 
for the investment of their money. As 
immigrants they have brought this custom 
with them. But if it is true that wealthy 
men and women are turning from —— 
and putting their money into gems 

statement made to me over and over i 
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EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 38) 





When Your Springs Break 


put on 































The Replacement Spring 


We have provided a better 


spring to replace your bro- 
ken one. An exact duplicate in 


shape, but with VULCAN Quality 


in every fibre. 





Demand this! 


This name plate we proudly show on every 
genuine VULCAN. Under this name no 
risks of Quality can be taken. All VUL- 
CANS are made with faithful care. 


Ask your dealer for a VULCAN 


to fit your car. 


JENKINS VULCAN 
SPRING COMPANY 


Factory: 


8 









Richmond, Indiana 








Cold Water 


I DON’T suppose there is anything 
in the world that will make a man 
fly off the handle and bawl out the 
world in general, like finding there is no 
hot water when he wants to shave. 


To most men, the idea of shaving 
with cold water is like catching a train 
before sunrise on a rainy morning, or 
rebuilding a furnace fire when you get 
home from a week-end at midnight 
with the house down to zero, 

That is why I have never made much 
of an effort to put across the idea that 
Mennen Shaving Cream works exactly 
as well with cold water as with hot 
and nearly two million men know 
whether or not it works well with hot. 
It has been difficult enough to wean 
men away from hard caustic soap, with- 
out advoc ating any thing so cheerless 
as shaving with cold water. 

Yet the funny part of it is that you are likely 
to prefer cold water with Mennen’s, if you will 


especially in hot weather. 
wakes you up 


try it a few times 
Cold water is stimulating 
keeps condition, 


Anyway, there will be occasions this sum 
mer when you won't have any choice. At 
summer hotel, boarding house, camp, on yacht 
or Pullman, it is usually cold water or nothing 


your skin in good 


That will be a good time to give Mennen’s 
a tryout. If you can draw a bucket of ordi 
nary pond water and in three minutes build up 
2 lather so firm and moist and marvelous in 
beard softening power that shaving is more like 
a caress than a major operation, the experience 
confirm your belief that Mennen Shaving 
of the finest things that ever 
came into your life. 


will 


Cream is one 


If our giant size, 50 cent tube, seems too 
big an investment for a tryout, send 15 cents 


for my demonstrator tube. 


& 
dca 
(Mennen Salesman) 





THe Mennen Company 
Newarn, NJ. USA, 
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some of the most important jewel import- 
- in the country—here is a significant 
act. 

As things stand at present, the diamond 
has proved itself a most superior invest- 
ment. It has constantly gone up in price 
for many years and the recent jum ave 
made collections which were sth enee: og quite 


| modest into veritable treasures. 


Here we come to the retail prices of 
diamonds—the thing which interests the 
individual buyer, every second American, 
it seems. How have the prices of the retail 
jewel merchant gone up? How much must 
I pay now for a good carat stone? How 
much are my old diamonds worth? These 
questions come up every hour of every day. 

Mr. Andrew iiandion, Junior, of Phila- 
delphia, a well-known authority on the 
higher classes of precious stones, has oblig- 
ingly given me some figures, recorded over 
many years. The reader should remember 
that these prices refer only to what are 
called fine diamonds, the strictly first qual- 
ity. Such stones are to be found only in the 
largest and most exclusive shops, and al- 
lowances must be made when comparing 
the ordinary good stones and their prices 
with these jewels. 


Prices Then and Now 


Fifty years ago, says Mr. Alexander, 
after consulting his memoranda, diamonds 
of the first water could be bought at retail 
in the best shops at sixty to seventy-five 
dollars a carat. In 1905 the price over the 
counters in the best places had risen to 
$200 a carat. In 1910 it was $250; in 1914, 
me before the war deluged the world with 
»lood and tears, the carat price was $335. 
By 1917, when America joined the issue of 
battle, the price had not gone beyond $365. 
To-day the same quality of diamond in the 
same house commands the incredible figure 
of $825 a carat. 

A two-carat stone of this excellence com- 
mands $2000 to-day, and one of three 
carats may bring $3500 to $4000. A first- 
water diamond of five-carats weight, such a 
stone as might be selected for a really fine 
solitaire, will cost the buyer the trifle of 
$8000. Such a jewel might readily have 
been bought fifty years ago for about $600. 

Do these figures startle you? If not it 
may disturb your sense of economy to 
know that a fine emerald of only three- 
carats weight may command $7500. 

Sapphires of the best quality are now 
bringing $400 to $500 a carat in the smaller 
sizes, and much more in the larger. They 
are more expensive than were diamonds 
before the war. 

But such jewels as these are the vintage 
wines of their field. They are reserved for 
the collector, the connoisseur of gems, the 
very rich. The ordinary American does not 
go in for this quality. The jeweler he knows 
and deals with cannot sell such extrava- 
gant and yet profitable trinkets, nor does 
he have them in stock. Instead, the better 
jewelers of the inland towns and minor 
cities keep a good average quality of dia- 
monds, generally known as standards. 
These stones are good in every way, prac- 
tically flawless, pure white, and good 
enough to pass muster anywhere. Such 
stones sold for about $200 a carat in 1910 
and $275 or $300 in 1914. To-day they 
bring $650. 

Below these range almost endless other 
grades, from good white or blue-white 
diamonds with slight flaws or carbon dots, 
through diamonds of poor cutting and poor 
shape, through those of inferior color, those 
with yellow or brown tinges, and on down 
to the black diamonds and bort used in in- 
dustry. One statement covers them all: 
They have gone up in price enormously, 
the finest diamonds most markedly and 
the poorest least. 

No one need look twice at these figures 
to see that any diamond bought even at a 
high price ten or twelve years ago has 
proved a good investment. And perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why Americans of 
large means and small buy and hoard pre- 
cious stones. The man who married fifteen 
years ago and was able to provide his wife 
with a modest $5000 worth of gems finds 
that $20,000 will not duplicate them to-day. 

The reasons for this great inflation? 
First of all, as already asserted, the in- 
creased demand, based on our high pros- 

rity. But behind this force stand others. 

he solid, hard truth—hard as the dia- 
mond itself—is that the world supply is 
practically cornered. The De Beers min- 
ing syndicate, a great British corporation, 


| is perhaps the world’s most perfect trust. 
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It controls absolutely; it has no rivals. 
Its rights and powers are protected by the 
most stringent of laws—for instance, the 
statute providing that all rough diamonds 
mined or found in South Africa must be 
turned over to the syndicate for sale. This 
law was passed, ostensibly at least, to curb 
the stealing and illicit trading of dia- 
monds. It has operated to give the De 
Beers concern and the other companies 
associated in the syndicate absolute con- 
trol of the situation. This monopoly be- 
gan boosting prices long before the war. If 
there are enough diamonds in circulation 
to threaten the market the De Beers com- 
pany simply shuts down some of the mines 
and curtails the export. Even now some 
shafts are idle and have been for months. 
Nor does competition enter into the calcu- 
lations here. Before the war there was the 
annual flow of about 800,000 carats of good 
diamonds from German Southwest Africa. 
But the German colonies are no more. This 
wild empire has been swallowed by Britain 
and isa part of British Africa. Its diamonds, 
too, are now controlled by the syndicate. 

Of course there are justifications for the 
constant boosts in diamond prices, or claims 
put forward to justify the rises. Labor is 
more costly in South Africa than elsewhere, 
and the mines have now reached great 
depths. The Kimberley mine was being 
worked at a depth of 3600 feet in 1917 and 
is said to have reached deeper than 4000 
feet to-day. This is the deepest of the 
shafts but others come very near it. Every 
additional foot of depth adds to the cost of 
raising the blue clay in which the gems 
are found, and it is said that the deeper 
reaches of the mines show constantly 
smaller yields to the ton of earth. 

Yet the South African Union mined 
4,891,998 carats in 1912, valued at the 
mines at $43,743,620; whereas the same 
region turned up only 2,902,416 carats in 
1917, at a valuation of about $40,000,000. 
The 1912 output was 2,000,000 carats 
greater but the total value was about the 
same as that of the small yield of 1917. 
In plain terms, diamonds at the mine went 
up more than fifty per cent in the five-year 
period. Worse yet, they had already ad- 
vanced} about thirty-five per cent between 
1910 and 1912. Exact figures on the pres- 
ent output of the South African mines and 
their local value are not available, but 
jewel importers tell me that the 1920 pro- 
duction will be about 4,000,000 carats and 
its value about $100,000,000. If this proves 
true it will mean that diamonds at the 
mine are now bringing nearly three times as 
much a carat as in 1912. 


Diamond Smuggling 


Be that as it may, America is taking 
about 750,000 carats this year at any price— 
one-fifth of the entire production on these 
figures, but much more in reality. The 
4,000,000 carats at the mines are reckoned 
in rough gems. These lose as much as forty 
per cent in cutting. The 4,000,000 carats 
will likely net not more than 2,000,000 
carats of medium and fair-sized stones for 
jewelry purposes. Our importations of such 
jewels will be about 500,000 carats this 
year, so that we shall consume a quarter of 
the world’s supply. Our population is 
about one-fifteenth of the earth’s. Dia- 
monds flush! 

An interesting criminal fact intrudes it- 
self just here. The smuggling of diamonds 
and other gems has always been a profitable 
and colorful industry with the lawless. In 
present-day America it is a form of law- 
breaking indulged in by a large number of 
respectables. The annual loss to the Gov- 
ernment in escaped duties is conceded to 
be very large. I have heard it said, though 
on most questionable authority, that as 
many diamonds come into the country 
duty free as are brought in under the legal 
restrictions. This is probably an extreme 
statement, but smuggling is widespread. 
The tales one sees in the newspapers of 
deep subtleties and marvelous devices used 
by diamond smugglers are lamentably 
false, for no such creations are needed; 
$100,000 worth of diamonds may be carried 
in a vest pocket or reticule without obvious- 
ness. A few scattered gems may be carried 
in the mouth like a wad of gum. Thus 
there is no need of special machinery for 
smuggling, as the customs officers do not 
subject arriving citizens to personal search 
unless there is good reason for suspicion, 
such as previous guilt, accusation en- 
emies or tips from European agents of the 
Government. The smugglers employ ob- 
scure persons. They need no marvelous 
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inventions. Many wealthy men and women 
have taken advantage of the liberality of 
our law and brought their gems into the 
country duty free. The thing happens 
every day, according to the customs officers 
themselves. 

So, if we find 750,000 carats in diamonds 
coming in through the regular channels, 
with duty paid, we may add a liberal supply 
of gems which the Government has never 
laid eyes on, to reach a total. Just how 
large the proportion is no one can say, but 
it is worth reckoning. Our total consump- 
tion of jewels is greater than the official 
figures show. 

But enough of figures and computations. 
We are buying unprecedented quantities of 
diamonds at unheard-of prices. And we 
are suffering unmatched losses to the crim- 
inals who make it their business to steal 
these gems. From $5,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 worth of jewels was stolen last year, 
with the likelihood inclining to the latter 
figure. Accurate data are not to be had. 
The figures of the companies that insure 
jewels are unavailing, for most of our 
people have not yet learned to insure per- 
sonal valuables against burglary and 
theft. About all that can be learned in this 
quarter is that losses are constantly be- 
coming greater and rates ever higher. As 
with silk, wool, automobiles and other com- 
modities and luxuries, the greatly increased 
prices and ready market have had their 
inevitable result. They have made the 
criminals thrice active. 


Material for the Movies 


The allure of the diamond is, of course, 
as old as mining. The baleful glitter of the 
stolen gem has lighted on all times and 
places. The hoard of jewels has fascinated 
the instinctively possessive human being 
as nothing else. It has fired the imagina- 
tion of mankind from the earliest times. 
Alexander and his valley of diamonds, 
Siegfried and the hoard of the Nibelungs, 
Sindbad and the roc, Croesus and his pile, 
Midas and his golden touch, Abdallah and 
the ointment of the dervish, Aladdin and 
his lamp, the pot at the end of the rainbow— 
all these are expressions of the same idea, 
of the siren lights that glow in the gem, in 
the store of treasure, tempting and luring 
men. It is not mere greed, this magnetic 

ower of the jewel. There is something 
Eeonstie about it, like the spell of passion- 
ate beauty. 

The gem has led men—heroes and crim- 
inals—into the strangest adventures, the 
most incredible places. Palaces, shrines, 
temples, tombs, sarcophagi, the very 
moldering graves of the world’s sleepers 
have been invaded by stealthy seekers after 
jewels. A worldwide literature has grown 
up about this form of adventure and crime, 
from the Vedas to the latest Dunsany 
playlet. 

One thinks immediately of the great 
Orloff diamond in the Russian scepter. A 
French soldier pried it out of a Brahman 
idol in Cochin-China with his saber. It 
had been the pagan god’s eye. The soldier 
deserted and made his way to the seacoast. 
He was murdered on shipboard for his gem. 
The ship’s captain sold it to a Jew at 
Basra. The Jew was in turn murdered for 
the gem and it passed into the hands of 
three slayers, two of whom were then 
poisoned by the third. The successful 
criminal finally escaped from Mesopotamia 
with it and sold it to a traveling Armenian 
merchant who took it to Europe, where he 
finally sold it to Count Gregory Orloff for 
$450,000 and a lifelong annuity of $20,000. 
Orloff gave the stone to his imperial mis- 
tress, Catherine, who soon enough re- 
warded him with dismissal from her favors. 

The affair of the queen’s necklace came 
near causing a political upheaval in France. 
In 1792, after the revolution, the royal 
jewels were stolen from the Garde Meuble 
in Paris and the incident, once more, came 
hard upon wrecking the government. The 
redoubtable Colonel Blood stole the Brit- 
ish crown and all but got away with the 
rest of the royal jewels. Does one ask fancy 
to invent more remarkable episodes? 

On August 20, 1862, when Louis Na- 
poleon was emperor, Paris was startled by 
news of a murder and diamond robbery 
which has since assumed significance as one 
of the most astonishing crimes on the books. 
On that afternoon three men visited the 
house of Daniel Pereira, a rich Jewish 
diamond merchant, who lived and dealt in 
jewels in an old dwelling in the Rue St. 
Quentin. The aged Pereira and his serving 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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P. A. packed in a 
joy us jimmy pipe 
listens like this: 


OU can count the chickens before 

they’re hatched, all right, in this 
little old case of you and Prince Albert 
and a pipe getting thick and chummy 
quicker than anything you know! 
Why, you'll swim to P. A. and a 
friendly jimmy like minnyfishes take 
to water—and get to going a smoke- 


Everywhere tobacco is sold 
you'll find Prince Albert await- 
ing your commands! Toppy red 
bags, tidy red tins, handsome 
pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors—and—that clever, practical 
pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such perfect 
condition. 


smokesport you ever lassoed! 


For, Prince Albert has the quality 
that stops them all—quality that 
makes a pipe a pal and clever to 
your taste and so all-fired delightful 
you want to start something every 





CRIMP CUT 

LONG BURNING PIPE 

TOBACCO R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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> stride that will shade any brand of 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 






time a tidy red tin of P. A. blows across 
your horizon! 


Just wait till you get to shifting in 
that zipping P. A. flavor! Why, P. A.’s 
fragrance alone will keen-up your 
smoke appetite to such a pass you 
can hardly hold your horses till you 
get into action again yourself! 

And, when you realize Prince Albert 
is free from bite and parch (cut out by 
our patented process), you'll get so busy 
puffing and so enthusiastic to speed- 
spread the news you'll say to your first 
assistant pipe stoker:—" You tell ’em 
goldfish, you’ ve been around the globe!”’ 
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This cutting edge 
fasts as long as the 


HEN you feel the sharp edge of the PLUMB hatchet you know that edge 
will last. To get PLUMB’S just right we have back of us 65 years of success- 
ful tool making, combined with scientific study of metallurgy and heat treatment. 











It’s a PLUMB 


Nail Hammer 


With the weight in a 
chunk back of the striking 
face to give power and ac- 
curacy tothestroke. Extra 
large head makes it casy 
to hit the nail every time. 


Claws with short split 
to give greater leverage, 
nails are out before any 
pull comes on the hammer 
head. Nipperlike edges 
bite and hold any nail, 
large or small, with or 


without head. 


Price, $2.50 


rm 











With a cutting edge that lasts as long as 
the hatchet, a broad eye for strength, the 
tapered bit for fast cutting, the balanced 
head for easier and better work, is it any 
wonder that PLUMB Tools are preferred by 
expert mechanics, carpenters and tool users 
the world over? 


PLUMB Hatchets are forged outright 
from a single piece of high-grade special 
alloy steel. 


The bit extends solid for two full inches 
above the cutting edge—it can be ground 
and reground. 


PLUMB Tools enable a superb mastery 
of every bit of work for which they are 
intended. They have a beautiful non-rust 
finish and mahoganized handle that delight 
the eye of the true workman and make 
him say ‘‘ They’re Worth More.’’ 


Sold by all hardware dealers throughout the world 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Established 1856 


Factories, Philadelphia and St. Louis 


Foreign Branches and Representatives 


M Sydney Wellington Melbourne 
Prices Sao Paulo Montevideo 
Hatchet $2.50 é : — 
i] 
Machinist's Ball 
Pein Hammer 2.00 , 


Automobilist’s Ball 
Pein Hammer 1.75 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
man were overpowered and chloroformed. 
Apparently too much force and too much 
of the drug were used on the ancient 
broker and he died. The safes in the place 
were opened and cleaned out. Then the 
three men departed one at a time, quite 
like ordinary callers. The crime was dis- 
covered some hours later. Diamonds and 
golden, vessels said to have been worth 
about 2,000,000 frances were micsing. 

After the newspapers had carried pre- 
liminary stories describing the crime the 
affair was hushed up, ostensibly to give the 
police a chance to work in secret. It was, 
however, whispered that the command of 
silence had come from the Emperor him- 
self. The secret police worked for more 
than a month without finding the slightest 
clew. Then, however, they got the name 
of a cabman whose identity had been 
traced by laboriously visiting the stables 
of all the coachmen in Paris. This man had 
given up his employment the day the 
crime was committed and had disappeared. 
Search for him went on in vain for several 
months before a detective finally recog- 
nized him one night as he came out of a 
theater. But the man disappeared in the 
swarm of cabs before the officer could act. 
Later he was traced to the home of a 
wealthy speculator and bourse broker, one 
Du Torville. This man had arrived in 
Paris only a few years before, and his rise 
to distinction and means had always had 
about it something of the mysterious. The 
best-informed Parisian detectives under- 
stood that Du Torville was, in fact, the 
Emperor’s personal broker. They pro- 
ceeded with quite natural caution. 


A Lightning Change 


This Du Torville was a strange man with 
a remarkable history behind him. He was 
a thief and general criminal of subworld 
distinction. At the same time he was the 
friend and trusted agent of the Emperor. 
This came about as the result of one of the 
most romantic episodes in the life of that 
picturesque man of triumph and defeat, of 
the Coup d’Etat and Sedan. On his second 
abortive attempt to invade France, it will 
be remembered, Louis Napoleon had finally 
to be treated with more than good humored 
contempt. Whereas he had merely been 
chased out of the country after his ludicrous 
attempt to land from England, he was this 
time condemned to the fortress of Ham. 
From this prison he managed, after weary 
imprisonment, one of the most remarkable 
escapes in penal annals. He was aided in 
this by Du Torville, who was in Ham at 
the time for forgery. Later on Du Torville 
was condemned to another prison for a 
long term and he was in solitary confine- 
ment when the third Napoleon seized the 
government and made himself emperor. 

The news of this triumph of his old prison 
mate did not reach Du Torville until the 
late fifties. He managed to communicate 
with the Emperor, who pardonedhim to even 
an old score. Napoleon further showed his 
gratitude by making a place for Du Tor- 
ville in the financial life of his capital. 
But the man’s criminal nature would not 
down. It was often whispered that he was 
making money by means outside the bourse 
and that he felt immune from punishment 
both because of the Emperor’s friendship 
and because of the possession of secrets 
which might prove most embarrassing to 
His Majesty were they to be revealed. 

It was not discreet to arrest such a man— 
a very Vautrin in the flesh. The detectives 
began to negotiate with Du Torville through 
secret channels. The nephews of Pereira 
were insistent that the stolen diamonds be 
recovered and it was thus impossible to hush 
the affair. Finally Du Torville’s accom- 
plices agreed to surrender the whole loot 
in return for 300,000 franes in cash, to 
which bargain the Pereira heirs gladly 
agreed. 

It was arranged that a woman detective 
in the employ of the secret police should 
go at an appointed hour to the home of 
Du Torville, where the broker criminal’s 
mistress was to receive the officer and give 
her the gems and goblets‘in return for the 
cash. The female detective carried out her 
orders. Du Torville’s mistress received her 
and kept her in conversation for a long 
time. Then she produced a large leather 
satchel and opened it, displaying the en- 
tire loot of Pereira’s safes. She received the 
300,000 frances, checked off the items on the 
detective’s list one by one and handed over 
the satchel. The woman officer left the 
house with the heavy bag and went to her 
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waiting cab. The cabman took the bag and 
excused himself, saying that his harness 
had broken and that he would have to 
walk with the woman until another cab 
might come along. He was very apologetic 
and frank. The detective, however, warned 
him that she was armed and would shoot 
to kill at the first false move. The man 
seemed startled and incredulous. Why 
should anyone wish to shoot him? What 
was it all about? 

They started to walk toward a center to 
find a cab. A few squares away the cab- 
man hastily excused himself and stepped 
into a comfort station, where the woman 
detective hesitated to follow. But she 
posted herself at the door with her pistol 
ready. Her fears were groundless. The 
cabman emerged in a few moments with 
the leather bag, begged the pardon of the 
waiting woman, escorted her a few squares 
farther and politely put her into a cab with 
her precious satchel. She drove immedi- 
ately to the chief of her section and de- 
livered the case. 

“Is it all right?” the official inquired 
lightly. 

She smiled triumphantly and opened 
the bag. Then she fell back and swooned. 
The thing was full of glass and bricks. The 
cabman had switched satchels in the com- 
fort station. 

When the detectives hurried to Du Tor- 
ville’s house they found it in the hands of 
furniture auctioneers. The guilty broker 
and his accomplices disappeared from Paris 
and were no more heard of. The Pereira 
heirs apparently were satisfied in some 
secret way. In any event they made no 
further outery and this mysterious case 
was dismissed as an enigma. Only years 
afterward, when Napoleon had lost his 
throne, was this explanation forthcoming. 

The jewel robber of to-day has to do 
without royal patronage and protection, 
albeit he sometimes substitutes those of 
venal police officials. In the main, how- 
ever, he operates by means of his own 
cunning and skill, a great criminal organiza- 
tion which shields him and fences his loot, 
and by the carelessness and vanity of those 
who own jewels. He needs no other tools, 
forces, protectives. 

This fine summer weather is the season 
of many things—the seashore, the vaca- 
tion, the betrothal and the jewel robbery. 
Every few days the newspapers brim with 
the accounts of some fresh astounding 
crime. Now a jeweler has been robbed of a 
hundred thousand. Again, half a million 
in gems has been looted from a rich artist’s 
summer heones Again, the butler of a so- 
ciety woman has been jailed for cleaning 
out her strong box. In every section of the 
country there have been conspicuous rob- 
beries, generally without much fruitage in 
the way of convictions and recoveries. 
Though the summer is by no means the 
exclusive season for gem crimes it is more 
favored than any other in this doubtful 
respect. The reason is simple. In the hot 
weather the rich go to country places to 
escape the heat and grind of the city. Re- 
sort towns, summer colonies, farm places 
are not policed as are the great cities. 
Summer houses are easier to enter than 
urban dwellings. In summer many fam- 
ilies take on new servants whose records 
are often not too well known, These things 


explain all. 
Inside Jobs 


But it may be well to go into the prac- 
tices and habits of jewel robbers in some 
detail, both to make clear the nature of 
a few crimes we shall relate and to inform 
the owners of gems for their future pro- 
tection. 

A gem crime of any size directed at a 
private individual must be either an inside 
or an outside job. This is one of the sim- 
plicities. It is not an indictment against 
servants in general to say that far the 
greater number of robberies are committed 
either by servants themselves or with their 
coéperation. There are criminals among 
servitors as among masters. There are also 
honest men. It is, however, a fact that our 
servants have suffered a marked deteriora- 
tion in recent years. The universal quest 
of pleasure and excitement has played 
havoc with them. The high wages paid in 
many lines have tempted the best men and 
women out of the serving pursuit. Their 
piaces have been taken by undesirables. 
Again, there has been a great growth of 
radical feeling and class hatred among the 
men and women who wait upon us. All 
these things have played their part to bring 
about the present situation. Still further, 
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servants are now so scarce and so hard to | 688eg6e88888888886888806088 


keep that employers have been forced to | 


relax old standards and to receive into their 
homes men and women who could not have 
found such employment in other times. 

It must be apparent that skillful crimi- 
nals can have but little trouble in influ- 
encing and corrupting servants who are 
emotionally and mentally unstable or who 
have at base a feeling of bitter envy against 
their employers. Nothing is easier than 
playing upon such states. In other in- 
stances the crook finds it simple enough to 
woo and flatter a maid or other female 
domestic and sway her to his purposes. 
This is what happens in a great number of 
jewel crimes. Servants with previously 
good records are tempted from rectitude, 
and the crime is as good as accomplished. 

However, this simple method is not al- 
ways employed. Many servants in this day 
are criminals with long records and ripe 
experience. How do they get into the 
houses of the rich? I can but refer you 
back to the case of the sybarite Duke of 
Brunswick. For many generations the or- 
ganized lawbreakers who operate against 
milady’s stock of diamonds have been in 
the habit of getting their accomplices into 
homes by means of forged letters of recom- 
mendation. But this is a cheat so well 
known that careful employers have long 
ago given up the custom of taking servants 
on written character indorsements and 
have placed their help problems in the 
hands of employment agencies, If these 
agencies are of high character and long 
experience all is well. Otherwise all may be 
awry—for the criminal long ago learned 
how to open his own employment offices for 
the very purpose of getting his male and 
female confederates into otherwise invul- 
nerable homes. 


Careless Jewel Owners 


In still other instances the criminals have 
been able to deceive even the best and 
oldest agencies. This is done by putting an 
accomplice, usually a young serving woman, 
through a series of jobs, in which she con- 
ducts herself with uprightness and efficiency. 
After a‘course of such preparation, which 

may take two or three years, this girl is 
sent to one of the big old agencies, where 
she is put on the list on the strength of her 
record in the immediate past. Now she 
is ready to select her employer and go 
after the big game. There have been in- 
stances in which robbers have laid their 
snares for certain wealthy families and 
worked for years in this careful indirect 
way before they succeeded in getting an 
accomplice into the household and effecting 
the robbery. 

These are simple enough facts suggest- 
ing their own forms of precaution. The 
man or woman who has jewels in any 
quantity will do well to take employees 
from only the very best agencies and he or 
she will do well to exercise extreme caution 
even here. The character of the employing 
agent is as much to be questioned as that 
of the actual employee. Small, obscure, 
recently opened offices may be of high 
character. Ayain, they may be the blinds 
of criminals. 

But the carelessness and downright stu- 
pidity of jewel owners extend far beyond 
the mere matter of servant employme nt. 
It is my observation that half the crimes 
are due directly or indirectly to the sloven- 
liness and callousness of employers. Gems 
are left lying about in bedrooms and dress- 
ing rooms. Servants are admitted to the 
secrets of the family safe or strong box. 
They are initiated into the mysteries of the 
burglar alarm, where such devices are 
employed. They are, in short, made privy 
to matters best kept from them, no matter 
who they are or how long in service. Once 
more, many women display their gems to 
their servants in glaring abandon and leave 
their treasures exposed in dresser drawers 
and other accessible places in ways to tempt 
the most upright. It is a very old observa- 
tion that every man has his limit of re- 
sistance. Character is not absolute. The 
temptations thrown in the paths of serv- 
ants are often too great. 

Not many months ago a very wealthy 
New York society woman was in need of a 
butler and had considerable difficulty in 
finding a suitable man. She gave the selec- 
tion of this important functionary her per- 
sonal attention fer a time and then grew 
weary of waits and disappointments. She 
must have a butler immediately and com- 
missioned an employment agent other than 
her regular broker tovfind a man without 
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bony A middle-aged man of good appear- 
| ance presented himself and was put to 
|work. Two months later he resigned and 
| went his way. One evening at dinner the 
master of the house decided to open wine 
of a vintage he had long kept in his cellars 
undisturbed. The bottles were brought and 
opened. They contained water. Other 
bottles had likewise been opened, drained of 
their costly contents and refilled from the 
The whole cellar had been 

About $50,000 worth of 


national drought had been mysteriously 
taken away. Only a servant could have 
done this deed. The family was alarmed at 
once and rushed to the jewel safe. It had 
been opened and $30,000 worth of gems 
were gone. Some weeks later the butler was 
arrested, and he made very little show of 
denial. It was found he had a criminal 
record extending over more than thirty- 
five years. He had been convicted of rob- 
bery and burglary not less than eight times 
and been sentenced to a total of nearly 
thirty years in prisons. Here is the matter 
of careless employing epitomized. 

Not long ago I witnessed the trial of a 


August 14,1920 


say it cannot be done. An experience seems 
to demonstrate this. 

Last summer a friend lost the combina- 
tion to his household safe, an ordinary iron 
box with an inner steel door. It was a safe 
of small size and an old model, made about 
1890. We summoned two experts in the 
employ of leading safe manufacttrers and 
they tried to listen for the fall of the tum- 
blers and to solve the thing by the sensitive- 
finger method. Both failed signally and 
said the trick could be performed only 
rarely. It was more chance than science 
when it succeeded. 

This having failed I called in a retired 
safe robber whom I had met in connection 
with a prison case and who happened to be 
living in our neighborhood. He said quite 
frankly that he could not agree to open 
this simple little safe, and he gave the 
thing up after hours of effort. This man 
had thirty years of criminal adventures 
behind him. His name would be recognized 
instantly by all who know of such matters 
as that of one of the cleverest rogues in his 
profession. Yet he failed. Eventually he 
drilled the safe open for us in just seven 
minutes. A can opener would have done 





upon layer to tube stock thickness and finally vulcanized into a tough, 
elastic, /eak-proof tube. An AUBURN Certified Tube holds air under 


most severe punishment. Will not deteriorate, crack or check even after 


the trick in two. 

And the Raffles type of jewel robber 
comes in for much written and spoken 
attention. He is supposed to be a really 
smart criminal, a man of standing and 
social graces, a Jekyll-Hyde individual, 
who is invited to high functions and nimbly 
opens the safe while the hostess and her 
guests are busy on the floor below. He is 
the darling of fictioneers who write about 


little French maid charged with stealing a 
pair of pearl-and-diamond earrings from 
her mistress. She had no defense; she was 
not a criminal; she knew very little of the 
world. The story was simple in its bitter 
import. The mistress, a good, easy-going, 
kindly woman, had always left her costly 
trinkets about. She had often displayed 
them to the girl, put them on her and let 
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the pretty little servant admire herself in 
them. 

Later the girl got into difficulties, needed 
money and stole the jewels, which she quite 
openly pawned, so that the police got them in 
afew hours. The mistress instead of feeling 
that she was a little guilty herself was out- 
raged at what she termed the ingratitude of 
the servant. She had treated the girl well, 
been excessively kind to her—with what a 
brutal form of kindness!—and had even paid 
for thegirl’seducation. Her indignation led 
her to press the charge. The girl was 
readily convicted and went h eee Such 
cases come up time and ag 

More recently still, pode oath $400,000 
and perhaps more were stolen from the 
summer home of Enrico Caruso, the tenor, 
at East Hampton, Long Island. These 
gems were kept in an ordinary strong box 
in Mrs. Caruso’s sleeping room, to which 
servants had access, All the servants knew 
about this large collection of jewels. An 
electric burglar alarm had been attached 
to the box by the chauffeur, an accom- 
plished mechanic. 

This was supposed to ring in case the box 
were tampered with or an attempt made to 
open it except with the key. The key was 
kept in the sleeping room. 


Finger Tips in Fact and Fiction 


One night Mrs. Caruso and her sister 
heard the alarm go off and ran upstairs to 
intercept the robber, who passed them on 
the stairs in the dark and got away, the 
chauffeur firing some shots from a revolver 
in the excitement. The best detective opin- 
ion is that the strong box was robbed on a 
previous occasion, possibly earlier in the 
same day and by using the key. 

It is well to remark at this point that 
the ordinary strong box and even the usual 
household steel safe are about as effective 
as a defense against the burglar as a paper 
fort against a siege gun. A strong box can 
be carried off with ease and opened at 
leisure or it may be quickly demolished 
with a chisel and sledge. As for the house- 
hold safe, any cracksman is able to attend 
to its case with the ordinary “‘can opener,” 
of the burglarious tool kit. A burglar alarm 
is, of course, a useful device within limita- 
tions. 

It is of no avail against an inside job. 
Too much reliance can readily be placed 
upon all such protectives. 

One hears a great deal of jewel thieves 
who operate against safes a la Jimmy 
Valentine, marvelously clever fellows with 
most sensitive fingers and most delicate 
ears, who even sensitize their finger tips by 
rubbing them to the quick on emery paper 
and then succeed in solving the combina- 
tions of safes by the feel or by listening for 
the fall of the tumbiers, From a very large 
acquaintance among experienced detec- 
tives and no small experience with the very 
yn erest safe men who ever graced a cell, 

udge that these tales are mostly fanciful. 
ave never seen a safe opened in this way, 
~ robbers, when they can be got to talk, 


criminals without ever having known the 
caste, and of illustrators who make pic- 
tures of gentlemen in evening dress slipping 
unruffled through windows and twisting 
the combinations off safes in white kid 
gloves. The world of the criminal is la- 
mentably different from all this pretty fever 
of the imagination. There are no Raffleses. 
Occasionally a man of distinction or social 
position steals jewels or other valuables 
from the homes of his friends. But he is 
not a Raffles or a Mr. Hyde. He is either 
just weak morally or a man of defective 
mentality. The world is fuller of such 
persons than we like to admit. 


A Case of Collusion 


However, the professional robber has 
taken a tip from the writers of this form of 
fiction. A jewel burglary that happened 
last year will serve to illustrate. A very 
wealthy man went to his summer home 
and took with him a retinue of servants, 
among them some new maids. His wife 
carted out a great store of jewels worth a 
quarter of a million at present prices. The 
family had been in summer residence for 
a month or so when a great function was 
held. The invited guests numbered several 
hundred. There was the usual bustle and 
confusion. All the servants were busy on 
the first floor. The upper parts of the house 
were unprotected. All the jewelry not be- 
ing worn was in an ordinary safe in the 
lady’s bedroom on the second floor. After 
the function it was missing. 

The case remains unsolved because the 
evidence could never be completed and no 
trace of the gems was found. But what 
happened is well known. One of the maids 
was in collusion with a very clever safe 
robber. She observed the habits of the 
family, the location of the safe, the number 
and value of the gems, the absence of an 
alarm, and the general carelessness with 
which the jewels were handled. All this 
information she communicated to her prin- 
cipal, who planned to rob the safe in the 
course of the social function. It was no 
trouble for the maid to steal a card to the 
party. On the night in question the man 
drove up in a fine motor car, came to the 
door dressed in full evening rig and walked 
in. He mixed with the crowd easily and 
with sufficient sureness of manner. The 
fellow had worked as a butler and had 
picked up the ways of smart people. When 
the chance came he slipped upstairs, where 
the maid piloted him to the safe. Just how 
he got into it has not been explained. The 
maid may have been able to get hold of the 
combination—by far the most likely con- 
clusion. Such things are often written into 
address books or other places for memo- 
randa. The clever woman criminal knows 
where to look for them. Or the safe may 
have been left open in the rush of dressing. 
In any case, the safe was not forced. 

The robber quietly possessed himself of 
about $200,000 worth of platinum and 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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WOOD PRESERVATION 


A timely talk of interest 
to all users of structural wood 









"Open Tank Process i 
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Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
Alarmed at Forest Waste. 


In his recent report to the 
President of the Senate, he says, 
among other things, that — 


‘*Three-fifths 
of the original 
timber of the 
United States 
Eh  peeerer 
The total year- 
lyconsumption 
of all classes 
of timber is 
about 26 billion 
cubic feet. 
Our depleted 
forests are 


growing less pion. E. T. Meredith 


than one- 
fourth of this amount. The United 
States is not only cutting heavily 
into its remaining virgin forests 
every year — but it is also using up 

| the smaller material, upon which 
our future supply of saw timber 
depends, much more rapidly than it 
is being replaced.’’ 





© Brown Bros 


O overcome this appalling waste 

of timber reported by Secretary 
Meredith, each individual must preserve 
the lumber he uses, while our Gov- 
ernment conserves the sources of timber 
supply. 

Preservative treatment of lumber 
used in buildings, for poles, fence posts 
and the many other purposes for which 
wood in some form or other is needed, 
would mean a national saving equal to 
our entire war debt. 








Carbosoting all lamber used for underpin- 
ning of plantation cabins, warehouses, stables 
and other out-buildings will save money. 


Preservation processes with Carbo- 
sota are so simple and comparatively 
inexpensive that it seems incredible 
that any lumber user-can fail to realize 
both their immediate value to him and 
their ultimate importance to our national 
prosperity. Jf we do not preserve our 
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Good News for Farmers! 


Wood preservation with Carbosota is 
simplicity itself. It requires merely a paint 
brush, cheap spraying pump or home-made 
treating tank—things every farmer has handy. 

Home - grown woods, ordinarily good 
only for the stove, can be turned into du- 
rable fence posts and other useful lumber. 
Carbosoted pine posts will last 25 years, also 
cottonwood and similar species. Sills, string- 
ers and other barn lumber; sheds, chicken 
houses, pig-pens and other out-buildings, 
made of the less durable woods, if carbosoted 
by the Open Tank process, will last as long 
as untreated expensive grades. 

Besides being rotproof, carbosoted wood 
is more sanitary. Rats, mice, bugs and other 
vermin are repelled by € ‘arbosota. 

Ask your County Agent what he thinks 
of preservative 
treatment as a 
lumber and 
labor saver. Tell 
him you are go- 
ing to try Carbo- 
sota and invite 
him to ‘‘ keep 
tab ** on the re- 
sults. He will 
be glad to codp- 
erate with you. 














“‘A’’. shape portable hog- 
house entirely treated with 
arbosota. 





An Economical Silo 





Carbosoted wood- 
en silos are practically 
permanent and are 
the cheapest per- 
year - of -service over 
the average period of 
from twenty to twen- 
ty-five years. 

In building, the 
staves can readily be 
dipped in Carbosota 
in a simple form of 


home - made tank. - ee 


Silos already erected Home-made, double- 
can be treated by the walled creosoted silo. 
° . (Courtesy + hg yd Hem- 
application of two lock Mfrs. Ass 
coats of Carbosota 
to the interior. A coat or two on the 
exterior also adds years to the life of 
the wood. 








Be sure that plenty of Carbosota gets 
into the interstices and into the tongue 
and groove edges, especially at the base 

Let us send you Free Booklet, No. 451, 


entitled ‘‘ How to Make Farm Timbers 
Rot Proof.*’ 








lumber today there will be precious /ittle 
left for our children to use. 


The Problem of the Railroads 


Many railroads could supply a large 
part of their post requirements from 
adjacent cut-over timber lands, if by 
preservative treatment the less durable 
forms of lumber were made available. 


Besides the preservative treatment of 
car-woodwork, there is a large field for 
the use of Carbosota in prolonging the 
life of signal trunking, whistling and 
sign posts, crossing and platform planks, 
sills, underpinnings, joists, etc., of 
small section buildings, to say nothing 
of millions of fence posts. 


In fact where pressure treated lumber 


For Mine Lumber 


Down in the mine, as well as above 
ground, decay relentlessly destroys even 
the heaviest timbers. Decay is nothing 
but a fungoid disease. Carbosota is a 
positive antiseptic preventive of fungous 
growths, and properly applied, renders 
lumber comparatively immune to decay 
Every mine should have its Carbosota 
Open Tank treating plant and every 
piece of wood possible should be 
treated before using. The general use 
of Carbosota will effect a quick and 
noticeable reduction in the cost of 
replacement of mine timbers. 

Our nearest office will gladly send you 
Free Folder, No. 409, on this subject. 


Many Other Fields 


Preservative treatment of telephone, 





is not available, the 
open tank for Car- 
bosota preservative 
treatment should 
form part of the 
equipment of every 
railroad woodwork- 
ing shop. A portable 
plant for use in the 
field may be readily 
constructed from 
available materials. 


Carbosoted whistlin 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad. 





Creosoted Poles are Economical 
Preserving Wood Roofs with Carbosota 
Long Life for Mine Timbers 


preservation of value to all wood users) 





Free Bulletins 


Send to our nearest branch office for the free Bulletin, which describes 
the proper method of treating wood in your industry:— 


Long Life for Wood (a comprehensive booklet on wood 
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telegraph and elec- 
tric transmission 
poles would add 
millions of poles to 
our available re- 
sources. Free Fold- 
er, No. 406, tells 
about carbosoting 
poles by the non- 
pressure treatment. 

The use of car- 
bosoted lumbet in 


factory and mill 
construction, coal 
and ore docks, 
wharves, industrial 
trestles, farm imple- 
ments, ready built 
houses and farm out- 
buildings, in com- 
mercial production 
of fence posts, in 
fact, in every place 
™ 

where wood i > "Tis comaaiaemeen 
posed to morsture ed cedar telegraph 

pole intact after « 
or decay, would heavy storm. Note the 
speedily reduce our ¢*iPpled substitute. 
national lumber bill by adding years of 
permanence to our wooden structures. 
There is scarcely a field into which 
wood in some form does not enter, 
and scarcely any place where wood is 
used that Carbosota treatment will not 
materially prolong its life. 











Preservation is Easy 


Carbosota treatment does not involve 
any expensive plant—in fact all the 
necessary items can be home-made 
In many instances simply brushing or 
spraying the surface is sufficient; but 
the Open Tank process, which is 
recommended wherever possible, does 
not call for any but the simplest 
materials. Carbosota may be purchased 
from lumber dealers or, if you have 








Wooden barges require repairs due to decay 

within four to six years. Treatment with Car 

bosota Creosote Oil will considerably increase 
their life. 


any trouble in securing a supply, we 
will gladly help you. 


If you use lumber, in large or small 
quantities, do not continue in the old 
wasteful way but save your own pocket 
book and aid the great national work 
of lumber conservation by using Car- 
bosota wherever possible. Full infor 
mation as to the use of Carbosota for 
any specified purpose can be secured 
from our nearest branch office. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
diamonds and walked out of the house for a 
stroll in the gardens. When he saw his 
chance he got into his car and was driven 
away. As I have said, it was impossible to 
fasten more than a suspicion on anyone, 
and not one of the gems has been recovered. 

The frequency with which robbers are 
able to get clean away and dispose of their 
jewel loot in spite of all the manifold pre- 
cautions taken by society is one of the 
most curious aspects of this criminal phase. 
Again and again thieves make hauls of jewels 
worth from a few hundreds to half a mil- 
lion dollars and more. cay og these 
jewels vanish utterly, for they do not turn 
up in pawnshops or the cstabthkeante of 
suspected jewelers. The police make sadly 
few recoveries. They throw up their hands 
in glum helplessness. 

Here the greatly ramified fencing or- 
ganization of the professional jewel thieves 
enters into the case. All first-class robbers 
are associated with this mysterious organi- 
zation, against which very little effective 
has been made. The workings of 
this body are pretty well understood. To 
catch it at its game is, however, another 


' | matter. 


Let us say that a jewel robber has got a 
big haul of diamonds from some rich man’s 
home. He goes immediately to a ren- 


| dezvous, where he delivers the stuff to a 
| middleman, who may pay him cash for 


it on the spot or take it on trust. This man 


| delivers it with the least possible delay to 
| the fencing syndicate. The loot is imme- 


diately turned over to a jeweler employed 
by the criminals, who dismounts the gems 


| and passes them on to be disposed of as 
| unset stones or remounts them in other 








settings and thus disguises them past iden- 
tification, unless they be jewels of unusual 
character. The rank and file of diamonds 
cannot be identified within the legal mean- 
ing of that term. 

f some of the gems are of unusual char- 
acter, size or shape they are eit smug- 
gled out of the country to be disposed of 
abroad or they are recut and repolished 
by a lapidary, also in the employ of the 
syndicate. Thus the famous Hope blue 
diamond is said to be the largest piece 
of the great blue gem stolen from the 
Garde Meuble in Paris in 1792 and never 
recovered. 


The Syndicate of Fences 


The robber who steals jewels must, of 
course, take a very modest price for his 
loot when he goes to the syndicate of fences, 
for it costs money to operate so intricate a 
criminal machine. But if he be wise he 
takes this loss. The safety he gains by it 
more than compensates. 

Well-informed police officials know that 
this organization operates in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston. The 
last-named city was for a time considered 
the headquarters of the gang. More re- 
cently it is believed to have shifted its 
center to New York, with a forwarding 
station ori the Gulf or on the Texas-Mexico 
border. It is said many of the unusual 
stones are got into Mexico, where they are 
disposed of at the jewel auctions. 

With such a corporation in action it is 
small wonder that the jewel thieves are get- 
ting constantly bolder—taking always 
greater toll from gem owners and proving 
progressively successful in the safe disposi- 
tion of the spoils. 

I may be giving the impression that 
jewel burglars and robbers confine them- 
selves to residences for, their attacks. No 
doubt they find the residence and es 
cially the summer home most attractive 
places for attack. However, there has al- 
— been much jewel stealing and robbing 
at hotels. The criminal who prowls about 
large hostelries and gets into the rooms of 
wealthy guests who have been seen dis- 
playing jewels forms a criminal caste of his 
own. Such men operate by picking the 
locks of hotel-room doors or by gaining 


| both information about valuables and en- 


| waiters, bell boys and the like. 


trance to rooms from confederates in the 
employ . of the hotels—chambermaids, 
All first- 
class hostelries employ house detectives 
and take every precaution in the way of 
looking up their help, but even then the 
criminal gets under the defenses far too 
often. 

Last winter a yery wealthy woman regis- 
tered at one of the great hotels and depos- 
ited in thé safe about $350,000 worth of 
diamonds and pearls. Some time later, 
when she asked for her jewels, they were 
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gone. The case was for long utterly myste- 
rious. Finally, after months of work, a 
former clerk in the hotel was arrested and 
some of the jewels were recovered from 
him. He had been rash enough to unstring 
the pearls and try to dis of one of them 
to a New York pawnbroker who was on the 
lookout for these very gems. The explana- 
tion was simple enough. The man was in 
financial straits. One night when he was 
on the late watch alone he opened the safe 
and took out the gems. Somewhat later he 
resigned and went his way. He hid the 
jewels and continued the orderly quiet 
manner of his life, afraid to try to dis 

of any of his loot. He waited until he 
thought the pursuit and watchfulness had 
wearied and relaxed. Then he tried to sell 
the pearl. ‘ 

At about the same time two hotel thieves 
were caught in one of the big Broadway 
hotels, where they were going from room to 
room, picking the locks and taking what 
they could find. These fellows had rigged 
ropes on the outside of the hotel by attach- 
ing them to the decorative railing round 
the roof. They had evidently intended to 
use these ropes to escape to the roof or the 
street in case of alarm. 


The Rope Ladder Robbery 


A rope ladder was used in one of the most 
daring burglaries ever perpetrated by jewel 
robbers. A woman of means and social posi- 
tion had her home in a New York apart- 
ment house. She was in the habit of 
appearing at the opera and social gayeties 
in magnificent diamonds which attracted 
much attention—notably that of a jewei 
robber. This man worked for nearly a year 
before he was able to get a young woman 
confederate into the home of the woman in 
thecapacity oflady’smaid. Thegirl worked 
away satisfactorily for months, observing 
everything and communicating all she 
learned to her master. An attempt was 
made to let the robber in at the door of the 
apartment but this plan was abandoned. 
Finally the man decided to attack from 
without. 

One evening during the Christmas holi- 
days he managed to get to the roof of an 
adjoining building, from which he laid a 
plank, left on the roof by workmen, over 
the narrow court and crossed to the top of 
the house to be attacked. He now took 
from his grip a long ladder of silken rope, 
which was afterward found by the detec- 
tives and exhibited as one of the marvels of 
the burglar’s inventiveness. The thing 
weighed only a few pounds and could be 
made into an amazingly small bundle, yet 
it was long enough to reach down the seven 
stories from the roof to the windows of the 
apartment in question, and strong enough 
to support the weight of the heaviest man. 

The robber made this silken ladder fast 
to one of the large chimneys on the roof 
and let it down to a window opening into 
the bedroom where the strong box was 
kept. The location of this aperture had 

reviously been pointed out by the girl con- 
ederate. At a prearranged hour, just after 
nightfall, the man descended the ladder 
and found that the girl had left the window 
slightly open, as a The family was at 
dinner in the other end of the apartment. 

The man slipped in quietly, took the 
strong box from its hiding place, forced a 
strong chisel into the hinge joining and 
ripped the thing open. He put the jewels 
into his rage left by the window, closed 
it after him, ascended to the roof by the 
ladder, drew it up, put ladder and jewels 
into his bag, recrossed to the neighboring 
roof by his plank, got down into the house, 
descended the stairs in his stocking feet, 
and went through the lobby to the street 
when he saw the elevator man take his car 
to an upper floor. He got clean away and 
disposed of the gems without detection. 

Most of the attacks on apartment houses 
are made by the use of simpler and less dar- 
ing plans. Superintendents of such build- 
ings and particularly the elevator runners 
are sometimes corrupted by criminals. In 
one case the burglars gained entrance to an 
apartment whose owners had gone South 
for the winter. The elevator boys had fur- 
nished the ee keys and helped the 
thieves bring their loot down to the ground 
and cart it off. In a similar case the super- 
intendent of a flat house gave the keys of 
an apartment whose owner was away over- 
night to a burglar, and this bold fellow 
calmly carried the iron safe, a thing weigh- 
ing about 800 pounds, out into the street 
and into a near-by park, where he tore it 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Waterproof your bathroom 
| with Valspar Varnish 


Water may splash—suds and lather may fly—scalding And you will find that such floor coverings as linoleum, 
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Alive, modern and superb, with all the ease 
and splendid poise that charming women 
prize, the Jordan Brougham glides through 
the traffic press in the street of rare 
adventure. 

Quick to respond, unfailing to inspire, 
there is within the smart compass of this 
fascinating car—a prophecy of days that 
are to come. Men, to whom the 
world is never dull, turn on their 
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out-doors, reveals 2 woman’s pride of pos- 
session and strength of command impos- 
sible to express. 

Light, eager and ever poised to go, this 
nimble vehicle of economy and power 
sweeps forward with the vanguard at the 
bluecoat whistle. 

It’s a virile human thing we learn to love 
—a coveted companion for men 


a who know what they prefer—a 
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heel to pay the fleeting tribute of JORDAN chum for women who know the 


a glance to this trig, tailor-made, 
bewitching thing. 

A face within, vivid and rare, with 
lovely ardor, smacking of the great 
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lure of corners we have never 
turned and summits we have never 
/  climbed—a necessity to all who 
, have the world’s work before them. 
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JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
open at his leisure and took what it con- 
tained, 

The merchant has always and under all 
conditions been a favorite victim of the 
property criminal, so the jeweler has been 
especially unfortunate. His are the wares 
worth stealing and the goods readily turned 
into cash. Naturally the modern diamond 
dealer takes all manner of precautions. 
Arms are always at hand. Shops are 
equipped with modern safes, with alarms, 
with devices that lock the outer doors at 
the pressure of a button, with all manner of 
locks and bolts and other protective de- 
vices. In great diamond centers like Maiden 
Lane, in New York, where hundreds of 
thousands of carats in gems are disposed of 
annually, the policing is of the most inten- 
sive character. Uniformed officers are at 
every corner and plain-clothes detectives 
are always on patrol. Important houses 
have their special night and day watchmen 
and the police have established the famous 
deadline, south of which no known criminal 
dare stray without risking immediate ar- 
rest sans further provocation. Neverthe- 
less the new crop of criminals has sent its 
men into the forbidden district time and 
again of late, and on several occasions to 
attack the diamond merchants. 

One recent morning the telephone in the 
office of a wholesale jeweler rang and the 
owner of the establishment was asked for. 
The man on the wire put some questions 
about the present value of diamonds and 
the cost of making upea lavalliére, which 
he described roughly. The jeweler asked 
him to call, and the telephoner made an 
appointment for some days later. At the 
agreed hour two men walked into the jew- 
eler’s establishment, which is on an upper 
floor of one of the big buildings of the dis- 
trict, which house gem firms of many 
types. The men introduced themselves and 
asked to see diamonds of the character 
described. 

The merchant opened his big safe and 
took out a wallet containing cut stones 
worth more than $100,000. This wallet he 
laid out on the counter to display the 
stones. The men studied the jewels atten- 
tively and selected about $20,000 worth. 
One of them thereupon took a lavalliére 
frame from his pocket and handed it to the 
jeweler, asking how much it would cost to 
have the diamonds set in it. The merchant 
called one of his assistants from the rear of 
the shop and sent him across the street to 
the establishment of a diamond setter to 
get an estimete on the work. The visitors 
waited for his return. 


A Vain Pursuit 


The jeweler and his prospective custom- 
ers began to talk. One of them spoke of the 
possibility of buying a different type of 
frame and asked the jeweler to show sam- 
ples. The man turned to his safe to oblige, 
holding in his hand the wallet with its pre- 
cious contents. As he turned the second 
visitor suddenly threw a handful of. red 
pepper into his face. Some of the fiery dust 
got into the merchant’s eyes. He screamed 
in agony and threw his hands up to his 
face. In that moment the wallet of dia- 
monds was snatched from him and he was 
felled with a heavy blow. A kick in the 
stomach all but knocked him unconscious. 
The robbers ran out into the corridor of the 
building, leaving the unfortunate man 
moaning and screaming for help. 

The whole thing was done with such 
speed that two workmen who ran from the 
rear end of the workroom at the first sound 
of alarm were too late to see the robbers 
going out. They immediately pressed a 
button which sounds an alarm all through 
the building. One of them then ran out and 
down the stairs, calling to the elevator men 
to stop their cars where they stood. The 
exits from the building were immediately 
guarded and no one was allowed to leave 
until he had satisfied the officers who came 
running in response to the alarm. The 
building was searched from roof to sub- 
basement. No one left it during all that 
day or the next without being subjected to 
the scrutiny of the jeweler’s assistant who 
had seen the two visitors. Allin vain. The 
men managed their escape in some inexpli- 
cable manner and no trace of them was 
found. 

Ordinarily, however, jewelers are victim- 
ized in a more delicate and intricate way. 
The type of crime to which I refer has been 
known for generations, yet it succeeds ever 
and again in spite of ful imouledan and all 
precaution. Let us take a fine old romantic 


case and compare it with another which 
happened within weeks. 
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In the seventies of the last comings a | 
at 


most distinguished-looking man arrivec 


the Hotel de Genéve in Naples, accom- | 


panied by a ravishingly beautiful young 
woman, his daughter. The man was about 
fifty-five, the woman apparently twenty- 
five. They seemed to be English and the 
man was immediately styled milord. They 
lived at the Genéve for weeks, spending lib- 
erally but not lavishly, paying promptly 
and ingratiating themselves with the man- 
*agement and the other guests. They seemed 
idle, refined, moneyed people with nothing 
to do beyond amusing themselves. The 
young woman played the piano excellently 
and entertained the guests in the music 


room evening after evening. Her father was | 


a brilliant talker and wit. Altogether they 
were most agreeable persons, quite above 
the usual suspicions of the innkeeper. 

The English milord had not been long in 
Naples when he and his daughter dropped 
in on Amalfi, then the principal jeweler, 
and made some small purchases, exhibiting 
much ready cash. The jeweler saw that 
customers of unusual value were in his 


hands, and strove to please, exhibiting gem | 


after gem and tempting the young woman 
most outrageously. However, the English- 
man was not to be led into buying. He took 
what he had come for and went his way. A 
few weeks later he came again and made 
some small purchase. After another week 
he returned and bought once more. Finally 
he came in late one afternoon and called 
Amalfi aside. 


An Ingenious Robbery 


“*My daughter is about to be married,” 
said he, ‘“‘and I want tosend to Paris for a 
very fine set of diamonds for her, possibly 
a necklace. Can you supply me with the 
name and address of the best dealer?” 

Amalfi said at once he was ready to oblige 
his customer, but he urged that he had 
himself a necklace as fine as any to be found 
in Paris. He had bought it from the Prin- 
cess 
and he was thus able to sell it at a very low 





, who was in straits at the time, | 


price. He turned to his safe and brought | 


out an old-fashioned necklace containing 
seventeen large alee gems and a cas- 
cade of minor diamon 


. It was asplendid | 


thing. The price was 450,000 frances. The 


Milord Inglese agreed to take it. 


“But you will understand,” said he, | 


“that I do not carry so much money with 
me. I must draw on my bank in London 
and it will be at least a week before I can 
hear. Meantime here is 500 francs to bind 
the bargain. When the money arrives I will 
let you know and you may deliver the neck- 


lace and receive the balance. Please remem- | 
ber that I wish to surprise my daughter. | 


” 


She must know nothing about this. 

Ten days later “Lord Sheffield” sent 
word that his money had come. Amalfi 
took his necklace, put it into a jewel case 
and hurried to the Hotel de Genéve. He 
found the lord in his parlor, writing at a 
desk with drawers, which was backed up 
against a door leading into the adjoining 
room. The lord took the gems and laid 


them out on the desk, admiring them with | 


ill-disguised satisfaction. 

“They are very fine,” he said, and 
brought a roll of crisp bank notes from the 
pocket of his dressing gown. 

At that moment there was a knock on 
the door and Lord Sheffield had just time 
to sweep the jewels and his roll of bills into 
a drawer of the desk before his daughter 
stepped into the room. The Englishman 
locked the drawer and tested it to see that 
it was secure. This proceeding Amalfi 
watched with satisfaction. 

“What is it, my dear?” said the lord, 
turning to his daughter. 

“Your tailor is in the next room with 
re things,” said she. ‘‘ You'll have to see 

im if you want them to-morrow.” 

The Briton excused himself and went 
out saying he would return presently and 
asking his daughter to entertain the jeweler 
while he was away. Nearly an hour passed 
before the young woman, seeing the impa- 
tience of Amalfi, excused herself to go and 
see what was detaining her father. She, 
too, remained away. Amalfi sat and grew 
weary of the vigil. He drained a glass or 
two of wine from a decanter. He sauntered 





about. The thought of any trick did not | 


enter hismind. He had seen the jewels put 
into the desk drawer, along with the lord’s 
money. He had seen the drawer locked. 


To make doubly sure he went and tried to 


(Concluded on Page 89) 
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(Concluded from Page 87) 
open the desk. No, it was locked. Every- 
thing was secure. He sat down and waited 
again. Finally he rang for the porter, who 
said he believed milord had gone out. 

The jeweler was a bit unbalanced at this, 
and asked for the young woman. She could 
not be found. The manager was summoned. 
He scoffed at the jeweler’s fears. Milord 
was a bit absent-minded. He likely had 
forgotten about the jeweler. No doubt his 
daughter, who knew his forgetful habits, 
had gone to find him. The jeweler felt re- 
assured and waited again. At last, when 
dinner time had come and the pair had not 
reappeared, Amalfi tore open the drawer of 
the desk with a poker. 

The wondrous necklace was gone! 

This desk was of the type often enough 
used by swindlers. It had no back. It had 
been placed against the door after the 
panels had been skillfully cut out. In the 
next room a similar desk, also without a 
back, had been placed against the same 
door. The English milord had put the dia- 
monds into the drawer, gone into the next 
room, opened the corresponding drawer of 
the opposite desk, and reached through for 
the jewels and money. 

The police were summoned and they 
soon found that they were dealing with a 
pair of experienced swindlers. The trunks 
and cases had been emptied of everything 
valuable before the crime. Lord Sheffield 
had cleared out of Naples by one route 
immediately after the robbery, and his 
false daughter had gone by another. They 
had met for a moment to divide the gems. 

Bonfi, the notable Italian detective, was 
put on the trail of the man, and there fol- 
lowed one of the most intricate and thrill- 
ing pursuits imaginable. Bonfi trailed his 
man down to Sicily and back up to Triest 
by boat, thence through the Tyrol to 
Budapest, on to Vienna, to Munich, across 
Germany to Hamburg, thence to Paris, 
across to London, where some of the gems 
were sold, back again to Cuxhaven, again 
to North Germany, and finally, when the 
pursuit got hot, to Helgoland, then still 
British. At this place the criminal caught a 
small, slowsteamer. Bonfiset out in a sailing 
sloop, with mighty slim hope of overhaul- 
ing the power vessel. But something broke 
on the little tub, the sloop drew alongside 
and Bonfi was transferred in a boat. He 
arrested the thief on the disabled steamer 
and later got him extradited to Italy, 
where he was shown to be an Austrian Jew 
with a long criminal record. He served 
twenty years in the prison at Palermo and 
died there near the expiration of his term. 


A Modern Version 


Not very long ago a modified form of this 
colorful swindle at a hotel was perpetrated. 
In the course of a busy morning a stranger 
arrived on crutches and asked to be as- 
signed to a room. He explained he had 
recently been injured in an automobile 
accident. The clerk assigned the man, and 
his baggage, a new leather suitcase, was 
taken to the room, where the guest lay 
down in apparent exhaustion, saying that 
his wife would arrive later in the day. 

After an hour the new guest telephoned 
to the manager’s office and esked if the 
hotel could recommend a high-class jeweler. 
The name of one of the leading houses was 
given the guest and he shortly called this 
firm on the telephone, explaining that he 
had come to town to buy some diamonds, 
but had been injured in an automobile acci- 
dent and found himself unable to get about. 
Would the jewelers send one of their men to 
the hotel with some gems so that he might 
make a selection? 

The great jewelry firms do this sort of 


thing often enough in the course of their, 


business. A customer comes to town and 
puts up at a hotel. To spare him or her the 
trouble of visiting the shop a salesman goes 
to the hostelry with a wallet of gems and 
there makes the sale. 

When the jeweler reached the hotel he 
asked for the house detective and inquired 
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whether the hotel people were acquainted 
with the caller. They were not. They had 
not seen him before, but he was obviously 
crippled and there appeared to be nothing 
suspicious about him. The detective vol- 
unteered to go to the room of the guest with 
the jeweler. The latter hesitated a moment 
and then declined, feeling that the presence 
of the detective might anger a good cus- 
tomer. 

“T think I can handle anything of this 
sort,”’ he said, and got into the elevator. 

A crippled man using two crutches and 
looking very pale admitted the diamond 
merchant to his room and began to talk 
business. He took a long time in picking 
and deciding. When he had about made 
up his mind to buy gems worth more than 
$10,000 he hesitated again and gaid he was 
expecting his wife at any moment. Did the 
jeweler mind waiting? 

The telephone rang and the customer 
limped over and answered, saying this 
must be his wife. It turned out to be a 
second salesman, for the jewelry house had 
as a precaution dispatched the second man 
to find out about the first. The jeweler 
went to the telephone and assured his con- 
frére that all was well. 


He Needed the Money 


The crippled man and the salesman sat 
down again and waited. More time went 
by. The cripple seemed on the point of de- 
ciding several times, but again and again 
he was seized with indecision. The salesman 
got up from his chair and walked to the 
window. In that instant the cripple threw 
off his crutches and confronted the jeweler 
with a leveled revolver. 

“Hands up!” he commanded harshly. 
“Put them together over your head!”’ 

He crooked his finger menacingly, and 
the helpless jeweler obeyed. The robber 
whisked one of the straps of the suitcase 
from his pocket. He had it coiled and 
ready. With a deft movement he caught 
the upraised wrists of the jeweler in a noose 
of the strap and pulled it tight. He then 
wrapped the strap repeatedly about the 
arms of the victim and secured it. 
the second strap he now fastened the legs of 
the unhappy salesman. 

“T’ll have to ask you to step in here,” 
said the robber, and he pointed to the bath- 
room. 

“Don’t do this,” the salesman began to 
plead. ‘‘ You don’t want to do this sort of 
thing. You're not a criminal. Take my 
wallet. There’s a good bit of money in it.” 

“*T wish I could,” said the man with the 


gun. “I wouldn’t be doing this at all, but | | | 





With | 





EVENING 


I must have money. You don’t know how | | 


I must have it.” 

“Take what’s in the wallet, then,”’ the 
jeweler pleaded again. 

“That’s not enough; I must have more.” 

The robber took the parcel of jewelry and 
strangely enough selected about $10,000 


worth of the largest pieces, those hardest to | 
dispose of without danger of detection. Any | 


practiced robber would either have taken 
the whole lot or just that portion which 
this man left behind. 

Putting his spoils into his pocket the 
robber brushed himself off, put on his hat 
and went to the door. 

“T’m damn sorry to have to do this,”’ he 


said. ‘‘I hate like the devil to do a thing of | 


this kind, but I didn’t have any choice.” 
The clerk said afterward that the man 
went out with tears running down his 
cheeks. 
It was more than an hour before the 
salesman’s cries and stamping attracted the 


attention of a chambermaid in a room | 
across the areaway. She let herself into the | 
prisoner’s room with a pass-key, summoned | 


the house detective and released the bound 
man, who collapsed. 

The thief had, naturally, got away with- 
out trace or clew, and he has not been 
caught. The jewelers were glad enough to 
find that $10,000 worth instead of $40,000 
worth of gems had satisfied this remar!:- 
able thief. 
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“Theyre the 
mnost delicious 
[ ever tasted 










olden MOGQETS 
that always please. ‘ 


That’s always the comment about PLANTERS PENNANT PEA- 
NUTS. There’s a crispness and flavor about them that make them _ {| 
irresistible. Salted to exactly the right taste, they make a confection __ ||| 
that everybody likes and they are as wholesome as they are delicious. —_ ||| 


vA it 


PENNANT PERNUTS) — 


“THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUT” 4) 











are carefully selected from Virginia-grown vines. They are whole roasted, and in | | 
the glass jars they are guaranteed to be fresh and crisp if the lid is on tight, regard- 
less of how long they have been on the dealer’s shelves or in your possession. No | 
other salted peanuts are packed by the vacuum process—the only way to keep them 
ALWAYS fresh and crisp. qT 
Sold everywhere in familiar 5c glassine bags with “THE RED PENNANT.” 
Do not accept peanuts offered in any other bag—they are not PENNANTS. 


(in the Eastern Section) 
To Dealers—If you are 
unable to obtain PLAN T- 
ERS PENNANT PEA- 
NUTS write to us at once, 
giving name and address 
of your jobber, and we will 


them oromptly. 
PLANTERS 
Nut and Chocolate 
Company 
| Wilkes-Barre, Pa. lw” } a 
Suffolk, Va. 








water is not indispensable for any 
purpose that has ever been planned. 
Don't let the poor-farmer argument 
bunko you on that. 

But the project up to date has been 
a disappointment. The reclamation 
service originally contemplated a 
scheme of 178,000 acres at an esti- 
mated cost of eight dollars and fifty 
cents an acre. Up to date they have 
managed to put about twenty-two 
thousand acres to the credit of the 
project at a cost of two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars an acre, Also they 
are using ten and four-tenths feet of 
water per acre per year on the 
twenty-two thousand acres instead 
of three and five-tenths, as they 
planned. They say if they could cut 
the rim of Lake Tahoe two feet they 
could reclaim seventy thousand acres 
more. Sure, for a year or so, until 
the product of that cutting ran out. 
Then those seventy thousand acres 
would slide gracefully back to de- 
sert unless they cut the rim again 
like the Lower Klamath Lake project, 
which cost the Government some few 
simoleons, did a lot of irreparable 
damage and flivvered. 

This scheme is not a good one 
under the present plan. The reclama- 
tion service has done a lot of good 
work, as we all know, but its com- 
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EASY DOLLAR! SHOOT IT QUICK! 


(Continued from Page 34) 
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against the other? That same dollar 
can be made somewhere else. It may 
not be quiteso easy a dollar. But the 
possibilities of our country in farm 
acreage, reclamation, lumber, water 
and the rest are not so near exhaustion 
that we must develop them in any 
specific instance at the expense of a 
great public use in other ways. Not 
by several! We haven’t got to shoot 
every dollar we see. 


An Uncertain Future 


But still, you say, why all this 
fuss about Tahoe! Hasn’t the De- 
partment of the Interior given as- 
surance that it will not do anything 
more without due warning? Don’t 
you trust the secretary? Sure I 
trust the secretary! But what he 
says is, under our system, entirely 
personal to himself. His successor 
ean, and will, do what he darn well 
pleases. I have watched these attacks 
on the waters of Lake Tahoe for 
twelve years. That water is valuable 
because it represents easy money. 
It is more valuable than other avail- 
able water, because the latter merely 
represents more difficult money. 

There are private interests in- 
volved—interests that have already 
obtained from the Government agree- 








ponent parts are human. 

Would taking water from Lake Ta- 
hoe do damage? I know the lake well, 
and I can say unhesitatingly that even two 
feet would alter the appearance of the lake 
for the worse, while any further draining 
would create irreparable damage. Lake Ta- 
hoe is eighteen hundred feet deep— in spots. 
In other strips— not spots—of great extent 
such draining as is contemplated would pro- 
duce unsightly wastes; would completely 
obstruct navigation in many places and 
render it dangerous in others; would ren- 
der useless the present breakwaters and 
wharves; would destroy riparian rights by 
creating between the present property own- 
ers and the water a strip of land belonging 
to the state; would cut off completely such 
beautiful natural features as Emerald Bay, 
Secret Harbor, Sand Harbor, and the like. 


Is it Worth While? 


It’s just another case where because there 
are easy dollars in sight we've got to shoot 
‘em on the spot, no matter what the cost in 
beauty, no matter how unique that beauty 
may be, no matter by how many it is en- 
joyed and absorbed 
and carried away to 
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years old, irreplaceable, grown like a gigan- 
tic florist’s basket with ferns ten feet high, 
with rhododendrons and foxgloves, and the 
trees like churchly pillars rising to blue 
mists. No roughneck in his battered fliv- 
ver ever traversed that forest without 
bringing away with him something of the 
awe and majesty of wonderland. The cu- 
mulative spiritual effect on the thousands 
who have entered there, the tens of thou- 
sands who will enter, can hardly be esti- 
mated correctly in this material age. A 
strip a quarter mile wide either side the 
road would preserve this forest forever, and 
would still leave the bulk of the redwood 
available for necessary timber at that. The 
Save the Redwoods League has done nobly. 
T he private owners are willing to go a little 
better than halfway. But these efforts 
compass the preservation of only a few 
groves. The rest will be first cut, because 
since the highway has been put in it is the 
cheapest cut. Easy money! 

And they are nibbling at the Yellowstone, 
and they drained Lower Klamath Lake to 
what proved to be no purpose at all, and 


thus destroyed a breeding ground of wild 
fowl absolutely unique in our country. All 
they got out of it was a stinking marsh too 
alkaline to grow anything, and a smudge of 
tule roots burning. But suppose every acre 
had proved rich agriculturally —what then? 
Was it worth while? I do not believe ‘“‘no”’ 
to be the answer of a sentimentalist. No one 
for a moment would hesitate in his choice 
between a waste raising wild fowl and a 
garden raising children. But how about 
having both? It is sheer rank nonsense to 
claim that we have in this country any such 
pressure for agricultural land. The possibil- 
ities of intensive cultivation even in Cali- 
fornia have barely been scratched. We 
have a pressure for easy money at any ex- 
pense, yes! 

Isn’t it time we introduced another ele- 
ment into our calculations? When such 
projects as these are under consideration, 
why not at the very start figure not only the 
possibilities of development, but whether 
that development is going to interfere with 
any otherserious use? If it does so interfere, 
why not balance those uses seriously one 


ments that they shall have the water 
at seasons that preclude storage and 
the best use for irrigation; interests that 
naturally would like easy money. It looks 
all right to use water for power before it 
goes to irrigation, and generally it is all 
right. But much of this water is deliv- 
ered for power at times of the year when it 
is not used for irrigation, instead of being 
stored against the need, and runs down hill 
and is wasted. That’s one little nigger in 
the woodpile. That’s why, being an old 
bird at the game, I distrust the permanency 
of such assurances as we now have, no 
matter how honestly they may be intended; 
why I do not believe the interests involved, 
after twelve years of repeated attempts, 
have suddenly seen the light; why I believe 
it is time we took thought to the ultimate 
value of some of these easy dollars; in short, 
why I write this article at this time. 


The Laziest Man 


HE laziest man I ever saw was the 
fellow who would get inside a revolving 
door and wait for someone else to come 
along and turn it.” 
“That’s nothing,” 








be woven as a bright 
thread of memory 
and health in the 
sober warp of every- 
day life. The tem- 
porary pocketbook 
again outweighs the 
enduring soul. Ta- 
hoe, utilized and en- 
joyed over and over 
again by increasing 
thousands, without 
detriment to itself, 
must go the way of 
burdened beasts that 
perish for the sake 
of a few more doubt- 
ful acres reclaimed. 
Are we as crowded as 
that? Has our culti- 
vation reached so in- 
tensive a state? 
Have we exhausted 
all our other agricul- 
tural possibilities 
that we must at last 
cultivate those few 
remaining acres? 
One would think so 
if one had just 
— ea. 
We have done 
something toward 
such preservations, 
but not nearly 
enough. The most 
magnificent forest in 
the world borders a 
newly opened state 
highway in north- 
western California 
a forest thousands of 
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my friend from Ar- 
kansas rejoined. 
“Down in the foot- 
hills of Arkansas 
lived Lon Jones, who 
was too lazy to move. 
Early in the morning 
he would drop down 
in his chair, remain- 
ing there all day ex- 
cept when he would 
manage to ease in to 
his meals. He just 
sat, his chin resting 
in his palms and a 
far-away look on his 
face. 

**One day his 
neighbor died and a 
long funeral proces- 
sion passed Lon’s 
house. Lon was sit- 
ting with his back to 
the road, but his wife 
watched the proces- 
sion with much in- 
terest. When the 
hacks, rattling wag- 
ons and horseback 
riders had passed on 
down the road out of 
sight, she turned to 
Lon and said: ‘That 
ar was shore a grand 
funeral persession 
our neighbor had.’ 

“Lon shifted his 
quid, heaved a deep 
sigh and said: ‘Yes, 
I'd a-liked to have 
a-seen hit, but I was 
a-settin’ wrong.’”’ 
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3714” Heart Double, main drive 
belt of the Acme Harvesting 
Machinery Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
Transmitting 350 to 450 horse- 
power. Heart Double made from 
strictly first quality center stock 
oak tanned leather is recom- 
mended for use on main drives 
or other installations where power 
requirements are heavy and pul- 
leys large in diameter (18” and 
over). 
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We have enjoyed for sixty years the deep 
satisfaction of making the leather belting 
that drives the wheels of thousands of lead- 
ing industrial plants. Our pride in our 
product is justified by the product’s wide- 
spread use. 

More recently, by long, costly and inten- 
sive investigations, our belting engineers 
have reduced leather belting power trans- 
mission to an exact science. We feel it our 
privilege to give the results of our work 
to belt users in general without any obliga- 
tion on their part in return. 

Because ordinary leakage in power trans- 
mission is detected only by scientific tests, 
many grades and sizes of belting often give 
what is looked upon as a satisfactory result 


Knowledge of Power Is Power 
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for a specific drive. There is, however, one 
right grade and size for each job. Only 
expert belting men such as are trained in 
the Graton & Knight laboratories can be 
depended upon to select the one right belt. 


By standardizing Graton & Knight brands 
of leather belting both in their manufac 
ture and in their application, we are able 
to put the one proper belt on every class 
of drive. 

The Graton & Knight Standardized Series 
of Leather Belting contains a belt for every 
need. Given the transmission problem, a 
belting expert can select the right belt on 
the basis of the work to be done. 

We invite you to call upon our belting 
experts without obligation to yourself. 


Write for our book, “Standardized Leather Belting” 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting and Leather Products 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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The Fun of 
Getting Lost 


UTUMN with all its wealth of color and 
zest is yours to the uttermost in this 
Overland Sedan on 777p/ex Springs. 
Desert the monotony of asphalt and 
brick and dust. Go where you can know 
the fun of getting lost. 


You are protected in the convertible 
Sedan from any kind of unpleasant weather. 
With the windows open or closed, your view 
is never obstructed. 


Triplex Springs, which prolong the car’s 
life by absorbing the jolts and reducing re- 
bound, combine with light weight to produce 
exceptional fue/ and tire economy. They open 
up for you, in this Overland Sedan, a new 
world of motor enjoyment. 


Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
The Johan N. Willys Export Corp., New York 


Willys-Overland Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
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syrups in the Hires Root 
GOULDS er plant, Philadelphia. 
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- DEEP WELL ~- HAND 


Two straws are better than One 


O raise a half pint of soda-water nine inches 

is familiar sport for everybody. But powerful 
mechanical! “‘suckers’’ must raise the millions of 
gallons of liquids that make our billion drinks, 
and force them hundreds of feet through tanks, 
coolers, barrelers and bottlers to the soda-water 
fountain ice box. 

Today, in the greatest liquid food plants in the 
country, Goulds Pumps are carrying their ap- 
pointed loads; pumping fruit juices and extracts 
into mixing kettles; water into cooling systems 
and carbonating machines; freezing brine into 
ice cream machines. 

Goulds Engineers have designed Goulds Pumps 
to handle every fluid used in the liquid food in- 
dustry; non-corrosive, bronze-lined pumps to 
protect the delitate flavor of fruit juices; high- 
speed centrifugal pumps to propel thick soups 
and heavy syrups—pumps of iron, pumps of 

steel, pumps of all useful speeds and capacities. 
Series of Goulds Centrifu- 
gal Pumps used for mixing You know the scrupulous methods used by 
the manufacturers of Armour’s Grape Juice, 
Hershey’s Chocolate, Borden’s Evaporated Milk, 
Hires Root Beer. In the plants of these and 
many other national purveyors to American 
“good taste’’ Goulds Pumps are today working 
for purity. 

Wherever liquids and semi-liquids have to be 
moved in bulk without waste or spoilage—there 
you will find Goulds Pumps working to shorten 
the chain beiween producer and consumer. 


When touring the beautiful Finger Lakes Region of Centra: 
New York, you are invited to visit our plant at Seneca Falls 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Seneca Falls, New York 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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“T wonder how sick he really is?” said 
Riggs skeptically. 

Terry went again to look at the ticker. 
Wheeling Short Line shares were forty- 
eight—up ten dollars a share since the 
opening of the market. 

“It’s scandalous,” he said. Then he 
touched out loud what all of us were think- 
ing of. “Seems a pity not to turn it to some 
account,” he said. 

“That’s what I said to Holder,” Riggs 
replied. “‘I didn’tmeantomention Holder,” 
he paused to say, regarding us a little 
askance. “However, let it be as the dust 
of the dead among us. I said just that 
to Holder—seemed a pity not to turn it to 
some account. I wanted to see what he 
would say, because there’s something in this 
situation that doesn’t feel quite right. I 
don’t know what’s wrong, but I begin to 
think Holder knows.” 

“What did he say?” we asked. 

“He said: ‘Riggs, you ought to know 
there’s a man up at Bellevue Hospital who 
examines heads like yours.’ That was 
enough. I’m keeping my hands off.” 

“What’s Holder’s position in the mat- 
ter?” Terry asked. 

“You all must have noticed,” said Riggs, 
“that no matter how often it happens, 
Holder is always mad when J. W. sets out 
alone to pull off a thing like this Wheeling 
Short Line deal, not letting him in. It 
isn’t the money he minds about. It’s the 
offensive secrecy, which he takes as a re- 
flection on his intelligence. J. W.’s secre- 
tiveness toward Holder is partly a habit he 
couldn’t break for anybody and partly a 
way he has of see apts his partner. 
They are continually playing a game of 
wits and forfeits. Either would die for 
the other—but that’s all.” 

The fluctuations of Wheel- 
ing Short Line shares were 
increasingly violent and er- 
ratic. One day they would 
fall suddenly; for another 
day or two they might lie 
dormant; and then they 
would rise suddenly to a 
new high price. The trans- 
actions were absurd, amount- 
ing sometimes in a single 
Stock Exchange session to 
more than the entire capi- 
talization of the road. Ob- 
viously this was ma- 
nipulation of a flagrant 
character. The point 
of it was a sealed 
mystery. Rumors 
multiplied. The silly 
public from Boston to 
San Francisco was now 
gambling heavily in 
the stuff, at sixty, 
sixty-five and seventy 
dollars a share, which 
only a short time be- 
fore nobody would 
touch at fifteen dol- 
lars a share. 

Meanwhile affairs in 
the private office of 
J. W. Atchison were as dark as 
ever, only more preposterous. 
Riggs informed us that Mr. Wil- 
liam McElfatrick Twigg had made 
nearly a quarter of amillion. He 
had stopped speaking to anybody 
but J. W. 

Now came one great wild day 
in Wheeling Short Line shares. 
The transactions were twice as 
large as on any one day before. Nobody 
had eyes but for Wheeling Short Line on 
the tape, or ears but for rumors about it. 
And when the market closed the price was 
seventy-five dollars a share. The final 
rumor was that the stock was cornered, and 
bets were laid among the professional 
traders that the price would be one hundred 
dollars a share the next morning. 

That night very late Riggs got us on the 
telephone. We had not seen him since 
lunch. His voice was cool and indolent, 
by which we knew that he was highly 
excited. We met him at a Broadway hotel. 

“The three things I’m going to tell you,” 
he began, “‘are sealed in a lead coffin and 
dropped overboard in midocean before- 


hand. 

“All right,” said Terry, “go on.” 

“You may have noticed a report that 
there was heavy selling of Wheeling Short 
Line shares on the London market from 


New York. What I’m going to tell you is 
that Anse Holder was the seller. He didn’t 
tell me so, but I know. He sold in London 
and not in New York, because he didn’t 
want J. W. to know.” 

“What next?” we asked. 

“That means, of course, that Holder 
thinks the game is up,”’ said Riggs, taking 
his time. “The second thing is that to-day 
at half past two, on J. W.’s advice, Twigg 
bought the largest amount he has ever 
bought, and bought it at the very top price 
of the day, which was seventy-five dollars 
a share.” 

“How much did he buy?” 

“Ten thousand shares,” said Riggs 
slowly, “and shrewd old Holder selling at 
the same time in London!” 

“Twigg may yet be cured,” said Terry. 

“And the last thing,” said Riggs, “is 
this: Knowing what I’ve told you, I 
thought it was time to act. Holder was 
sitting over there in the corner at that little 
desk—you know—drawing a very large 
cube. I sat down by him, took up one of 
the selling-order pads, and making sure 
that he could see me I wrote: ‘Sell five 
thousand shares of Wheeling Short Line,’ 
and signed it. ‘I’m giving the house a 
small order,’ I said. He made no sound. 
‘It’s about all my credit will stand,’ I said. 
He looked up at the clock and said, ‘You'd 
have to hurry to get an order through. The 
market will close in three minutes.’ So he 
let me put it in, and it did get through. 
I’ve sold five thousand shares of Wheelinz 
Short Line for a fall. 

“Something doing?” said Terry. 

“Tpurposelysold 
enough to let 
both in if you like 
it,” said Riggs. 
“You're welcome 
to any part of it 






















up to two-thirds, and if I’m right this will 
pay you back for that Sugar deal you let 
me in on.” 

We each took one thousand shares. 

“Of course,” said Riggs as we were part- 
ing, “the stuff may be cornered, as the 
rumor is. It may open at one hundred 
dollars a share to-morrow morning.” 

“All right,”’ we said lightly. ‘“‘ Poverty 
and riches are both by chance.”” And we 
went on home. 

It was a memorable day. We were on 
hand early. Twigg was already there. 
J. W. was late. He arrived at. five minutes 
to ten, fairly reeking of the apple-blossom 
perfume. 

“Good morning, Mr. Twigg,” he said 
affably, almost tenderly. 

“Good morning, J. W.,”” 
distant familiarity. 


said Twigg with 
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Instead of going to his lair, the little 
room, J. W. came and stood by the ticker, 
waiting for the market to open. We guessed 
at once what that meant, taking it in con- 
junction with the tardiness of his arrival. 
It meant that somewhere outside, possibly 
in his bedroom, he had conferred with two 
or three trusted brokers, giving them whole- 
sale orders in Wheeling Short Line, which 
orders in turn they were to distribute 
among fifty or sixty other brokers, and 
J. W. was now like a general on a hilltop, 
with nothing to do but overlook the combat. 

It was warm and the window stood 
open, and we could hear the frightful deep 
b-o-o0-0-0-ing and the shrill k-y-y-y-y-ing of 
the brokers and traders on the Stock Ex- 
change as they gathered in a mob at the 
post where Wheeling Short Line shares 
were dealt in. The excitement was lustful. 
Many there were now greedy and confident 
who at the end of the day would be bruised, 
maimed and perhaps ruined. But in the 
private office of J. W. Atchison & Co. it 
was very quiet. No one looking in on the 
six of us—Riggs, Terry, Holder, myself, 
Twigg and J. W.—would have dreamed 
that here was the primary source of all that 
commotion outside. 

The ticker buzzed inside, spluttered, was 
silent for a second or two, and then began 
to utter the fateful tape. 

The first transaction in Wheeling Short 
Line was one hundred shares at seventy- 
five and a quarter, a fractional advance 
over the closing price of the day before. 
Next came two hundred shares at seventy- 
five, followed immediately by five thousand 
shares at seventy-four and a half, five thou- 
sand at seventy-four, three thousand at 
seventy-three and a half and ten thousand 
shares at seventy-three. This was but the 
beginning of a flood. The selling was pro- 
digious. At ten minutes past ten the price 
was seventy dollars a share. 

J. W. went to the humidor, got out one 
of the biggest black cigars, bit the end off 
with a snap and 
returned to the 
ticker without 
lightingit. Ino- 
ticed as he did 
this that he was 


Twigg Took His Pills Regularly by His Large Gold Watch 


watching Twigg. All of us were furtively 
regarding that person. He had been sitting 
verfectly still, except for the foot of the 
imp crossed leg beating time as usual. He 
never once came to look at the tape. But 
as first one of us and then another men- 
tioned the price of Wheeling Short Line out 
loud he knew what was happening. He 
knew that in ten minutes he had lost fifty 
thousand dollars. 

There was a lull in the trading, andi then 
the selling was resumed, and the price fell 
to sixty-nine, to sixty-eight, to sixty-seven, 
where it halted. Twigg took some pills, tele- 
phoned his doctor from the closed booth, 
and sat down again with the air of one 
whose weariness of the world is already too 
deep to be touched by calamity. 

W., who had been slanting glances in 
his direction, now went over and stood in 






front of him, looking at him a long time 
without speaking; and there was a wicked 
gleam in his eye. Twigg seemed totally 
oblivious. 

“Are you poorly to-day, Mr. Twigg?”’ 
J. W. asked with exaggerated solicitude. 

“About as usual,”’ said Twigg. 

J. W. began to pace back and forth be- 
tween the ticker and Twigg. He would 
stop for minutes together in front of him, 
not speaking; then he would address a 
question at him from afar and approach 
menacingly for the answer. Each time he 
spoke he was more ironical. 

“Wheeling Short Line shares are very 
weak, Mr. Twigg,”’ he said. “They are 
sixty-three dollars now; yesterday they 
were seventy-five.” 

“So I believe,”’ said Twigg. 

“Isn't it time to telephone the doctor, 
Mr. Twigg?” he asked the next time. 

“No, sir,” said Twigg. 

“If I were trading in Wheeling Short 
Line shares I’d not know what to do, Mr. 
Twigg. Do you think they will recover?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said Twigg. 

The decline was now assuming propor- 
tions of a panic. The price was fifty-eight 
and the selling showed no sign of aedine, 
J. W. was delirious. He fisted the dry 
cigar and chewed the exposed end as if it 
were offering willful resistance, and now 
each time he addressed the immobile Twigg 
he waved this tasseled object in his face. 

“Your aunt, Mr. Twigg,”’ he said. “She 
must have been a very fine woman to leave 
you twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Twigg. 

“Wheeling —¥ Line shares are fifty- 
five, Mr. Twigg,” W. said. “And your 
aunt did she Sink?” 

“No, sir,” said Twigg in the same voice, 
perhaps too surprised to say anything else 

J. W. kept coming back to the aunt. 

“Was she a respectable woman, Mr. 
Twigg?” he asked. 

Twigg’s composure was unn: atural. 

“She was my aunt,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, she was your aunt,” said J. W., 
sneering now. “Did she wear pants, Mr. 
Twigg? ‘ite 

‘I beg your pardon, sir?"’ said Twigg. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Twigg,” J. W. 
retorted, becoming offensive. ‘Il beg your 
pardon, sir. Your aunt was not a respecta- 
ble person, I know about her drinking and 
cavorting about. Il 
know a great many 
things. Your aunt was 
a receiver of stolen 
goods.” 

We all at once began 
to sense light. Twigg 
made no rebuttal. 

I know your aunt,” 
said J. W., returning to 
that business after one 
look at the ticker, where 
Wheeling Short Line 
shares were spilling out 
at fifty-two 

“Your aunt calls him- 
self a banker and ob- 
tains money under false 
pretenses. Heis noteven 
an honest speculator. 
He's a thief. He gives 
you twenty thousand 
dollars to become a cli- 
ent here. He keeps you 
sitting in my office to 
find out what I'm doing. 
Your aunt, Mr. Twigg, 
is a stupid ass. I’m 
stretching the tender 
part of his hide to-day.” 

Symptoms of greatness were not wanting 
in Twigg. A lesser man would have cave: d 
and fled. There he sat, quite his dismal 
self, probably supported by some theory of 
conduct which he supposed to be as cynical 
as J. W.’s own. 

“And your doctor, Mr. Twigg,” J. W. 
said, picking off the mantel the bottle of 
pills and holding it far off like something 
dead and spoiled. “Your telephone con- 
versations with your doctor Were very in- 
teresting to listen-in on. If you thought 
I was buying Wheeling Short Line shares 
you said: ‘i'm taking the red piils this 
morning, doctor.’ If you thought I was 
selling you said: ‘I’ve changed to the 
brown pills, doctor. Is that all right?’ 
Poor doctor! I suppose he’s been speculat- 
ing too. It will take years of practice to 

(Conctuded on Page 97) 
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Quality, proved in performance, is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Racine Multi-Mile Cord 
and Country Road Fabric Tires. The expert 
care exercised in the making of Racine Tires and 
the Extra ‘Tests that constantly safeguard quality 
insure motorists extra miles under all road con- 
ditions without extra cost. 


An Unequaled Mile-Maker 

Racine ‘Tires alone have the famous Racine 
Absorbing Shock Strip, an extra strip of blended 
rubber, graduated in resiliency, welding tread 
and carcass perfectly. ‘This feature is Racine’s 
own unequaled mile-maker. 

Racine Inner Tubes—Supreme Tire Sundries 

Extra Tested for Extra Service 


For your protection look on every tire for name 
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(Concluded from Page 95) 
make him whole again. He didn’t seem 
to do you much good, Mr. Twigg. You 
wouldn’t recommend him—what?” 

We couldn’t help feeling a little sorry for 
Twigg. Yet sympathy was wasted. His 
impervious shamelessness was a_ perfect 
defense. It exasperated J. W. to the point 
of anguish. He simply couldn’t reach the 
man. But there was one more shot. 

““When Wheeling Short Line shares are 
forty-seven, Mr. Twigg,” he said, “you 
won't have a cent. Even the twenty thou- 
sand dollars your aunt left you will be 
gone. 

“Wheeling Short Line forty-six!’ said 
Holder, from the ticker. 

Twigg held out. He didn’t even twitch. 

It was now almost three o’clock. The 
stock market was closing. The selling had 
stopped at last. The price of Wheeling 
Short Line was forty-five—a decline of 
thirty dollars a share since morning. On 
the Stock Exchange the noise had subsided. 
They were casting up the casualties. Still 
nobody knew why all of this had happened. 
The Wall Street reporters were clamoring 
to see J. W., to whom rumor, disagreeing 
abouteverythingelse, unanimously ascribed 
the responsibility for the rise and fall of 
Wheeling Short Line shares. 

“Tell them I don’t know anything about 
it,” said J. W. to the manager, who was 
asking if he would see the reporters. “If 
there is any news it will come from the 
bankers.” 

With that he went home, passing Twigg 
as if he were dust—the equivalent of just 
nothing. This was his final fling at the 
man, and it was futile. Twigg, ruined, 
covered with contumely, ridiculous even, 
was in a certain way grand and irreducible. 

Immediately the reporters rushed over to 
the bankers who controlled Wheeling Short 
Line, and who controlled also the two big 
railroads connected by it. And the bankers 
had a little typewritten statement ready, 
saying that a million shares of Wheeling 
Short Line stock, hitherto held in the 
treasuries of the two big railroads, had been 
sold in the open market at an average price 
of fifty dollars ashare. The proceeds would 
be used to improve the property. 

Now the whole business was clear. The 
bankers had engaged J. W. asa manipulator 
to develop a big mystery speculation in 


Wheeling Short Line for the purpose of 
selling that one million shares of treasury 
stock. Early in the proceedings one of 
J. W.’s meanest and most formidable an- 
tagonists, another manipulator—to wit, 
Twigg’s ‘“‘aunt’’—had conceived the beau- 
tiful idea of corrupting Twigg and setting 
him up in the private office to spy on J. W. 
All of this J. W. divined, and under pretense 
of doing well by Twigg he had used him to 
stalk the conspirators. 

In giving those sure-thing tips to Twigg, 
which Twigg communicated by telephone 
in pill code to the doctor, who in turn 
communicated them to the “aunt,” he 
merely elaborated the common trick of the 
shell gambler, who lets his victim win every 
bet but the last. And the last is bigger than 
all the rest. 

“‘And at the top,” said Terry, stating the 
obvious conclusion, “J. W. filled them full 
of the stuff—filled them till they gurgled.”’ 

We were highly pleased with ourselves. 
Our profits were rather handsome. 

There was a movement by the fireplace. 
We had almost forgotten Twigg. He now 
did a most unexpected thing. Coming over 
to the silent ticker, where we had been 
talking in low tones, he turned the tall tape 
basket upside down, got at the end where 
the day’s transactions began, then slowly 
passed an eighth of a mile of dead tape 
through his fingers and looked at every 
trade that had taken place that day in 
Wheeling Short Line shares, like a gambler 
holding an autopsy on the deal that has 
ruined him. It’s all ashes; still he likes to 
see. When he was through he restored the 
tape to the basket carefully and walked off 
without a word. 

“How we did misjudge J. W.,” said 
Terry. “We almost thought he was senti- 
mental about Twigg.” 

“You can’t tell,” said Riggs. ‘“‘He may 
be in his own queer way. Holder says 
Twigg will have his job back in the wire | 
room.” 
Certainly the next morning there was | 
Twigg at the head of the telegraph table, | 
dour as life. And never afterward did | 
J. W. pass him at any time of day but he | 
said: “Good morning, Mr. Twigg.” To 
which Twigg invariably responded: ‘Good 
morning, J. W.” 

But of course Twigg was the best stock 
telegraph operator in the world. 
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It was Julie who sat before him—Julie, 
covertly watching his tense face as she plied 
her needle on a trifle of fancywork she had 
picked from the table. He watched her 
white nimble fingers—dumb fingers which 
told him nothing. He lifted his eyes to her 
pale even features—to the smooth calm 
forehead, thestraight uncompromising nose, 
the lips meant to be tender but forced un- 
der control; and he saw in them only a 
challenge. If they were dumb and un- 
moved it was his fault. He had waited 
almost too long. It was not like this he had 
seen her in his dreams, and it was with 
dreams he was now concerned 

Impulsively Jimmy Story leaned forward 
and placed one of his firm hands on hers, 
and stopped it in its pe tty task. 

“ Julie,” he said, “I want to talk to you.” 

For a mo ment, breathing rapidly, she 
allowed his hand to remain. There was 
color in her cheeks then. Too much color, 
she felt She shoved back her 
chair, releasing her hand 

“Is it wise, Jimmy?” she asked 

“T don’t know!” he exclaimed 
“T don’t care! If being wise 
means not telling the truth I’m 
through withit. I love you, Julie.” 

“Don't!” she begged 

‘*Haven't you known it all 
these years?” 

“T've tried hard to keep from 
knowing it, and now 

Then you've been cheating 
yourself and cheating me.” 

“No,” she broke in. “It’s just 
that I've been trying to prevent 
I've tried to see things steady 
and clear so that we wouldn't 
cheat each other.” 

“Steady and clear?” he re 
peated, puzzled 

“And it isn’t easy, Jimmy,” she 
nodded. “‘ Why is it that the wise 
way is seldom the easy way?” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“Tt’s so easy always 
fully easy just to let yourself go.” 

“Well, why not?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“ Because life 
as all that.’ 

“ But love is,” he urged. 
love is all that matters. 

She threw back her head to 
meet his eyes, and smiled gently 
ever so gently and wistfully. It 
hrought Jimmy to his feet. Though 
her hands remained folded in 
her lap he felt as though they 
were held toward him. Yet when 
he moved to her side she rose 
and shrank back. 

“Careful, Jimmy,” she warned 

“T want you,” he pleaded. “I 
want you now. Let yourself go.” 

‘*No, no!’’ she replied as 
though frightened. 

He came closer. He placed 
an eager hand on her arm and 
she feit the hot pulse of it 

“You think too much,” he 
whispered. “It isn’t good to think 
too much. I learned that over 
there. The big things are done 
another way. Let yourself go.” 

“We mustn't,” she panted 

* Look at me,” he commanded 

She obeyed—her eyes timid 
and questioning. 

* Julie, do you love me? 

She did not answer, but shifted 
her gaze to the door as though 
seeking escape. Then Jimmy 
dropped his hand from her arm. 
The muscles about his mouth 
grew tense. 

“I'm not holding you,” he said. 
“Do you love me?” 

“If I did,” she trembled, “if I 
did I—I wouldn’t be afraid, 
would I?” 

“Afraid?” he repeated. 

And the word as he spoke it seemed to 
mean so much more than she intended that 
she sought some escape from it. Yet she 
could find none. That was just what she 
meant; she was afraid. Love called for so 
much from a woman. She must be ready to 
give all, suffer all, sacrifice all. It was one 
thing to do that blindly, before knowing 
too much, and another to do it after learn- 
ing. She had learned a great deal in these 
last four years—a great deal she should not 
have learned. The great adventures are 
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undertaken not by those who know but 
by, thoseewho do not know. 
“What are you afraid of?’’ he demanded 

again 

“You have no right to ask me that,”’ she 
trembled. 

“Then,” he said, 
you anything.” 

“You shouldn't have begun. 
have let matters stand just as they were. 

“A man can’t do that, Julie! Either he 
goes on or goes back.” 

‘All these three years —— 
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“T have no right to ask 
You should 
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‘I’ve been 
going on,” he 
interrupted. 
“I’ve kept you 
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ahead of me as the goal of what I wanted 
more and more. Good Lord, we're dead 
if we don’t go on! And no one can go on 
alone.” 

“There’s so much we can have of each 
other just as conditions are now,” she 
pleaded 

“Of the little things. But you can’t get 
into the big game that way. I want the big 
risks and the big gains. ] want something 
worth fighting for—the things worth fight- 
ing for that you, as a woman, can give me. 


There’s a good sport down in you some- 
where, Julie. I don’t believe you when you 
ed you're afraid. I’m earning enough to 
us going, and with that as a starter 
el get after this little old burg and show 

it a few things.’ 

But she stood there—still afraid. Life 
was so sure, so safe, so certain as she con- 
trolled it now. And Jimmy looked so over- 

owering and fierce and impetuous as he 
ae toward her. He had spoken of the 
big risks as though they were something to 
seek; of the big fights as though they were 
something to anticipate. And she, before 
those very facts, was frightened. There 
was no use in denying this, but at the same 
time she was resenting more and more the 
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Edith Insisted on Dragging Out a Dusty Old 
Phonograph to Show Daddy Story What Some 


of the New Steps Were 


necessity of admitting it to him. It was 
this feeling she voiced when she spoke 
again. 

“Oh, Jimmy, what’ s the use of talking 
about it any more? 

“No use,” he answered. 
” she said uneasily, “‘that doesn’t 

mean a quarrel?”’ 

“No, only —— 

“What, Jimmy?” she interrupted in her 
anxiety. 

He moved his hand over his forehead. 
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“The biggest hunch I ever had has gone 
wrong,” he answered. 


a 


ET as far as Julie could see, this did not 
make any great difference in Jimmy’s 
life. He called at the flat as often as before, 
and was always his dear, good self. She 
found herself taking more of an interest in 
him—a sisterly interest—than ever she had 
done. She made him tell her all about his 
work at the office and was often able to 
give him sound business advice on matters 
troubling him. Before this she had felt a 
certain reserve in discussing his personal 
affairs. It was she, too, who insisted that he 
spruce up a bit in his dress. He was apt to 
be careless about the tie he wore and the 
crease in his trousers. 
“Those little things count for a lot down- 
town,” she told him 

He accepted her criticisms 
good-naturedly and tried his best 
to carry out her suggestions. 

“Take him all in all,” she 
commented one day to Edith, 
“Jimmy is showing a decided 
improvement.” 

His influence on Edith was de- 
cidedly good and as the days 
went on she noticed that the gir! 
was giving more and more of 
her spare time to Jimmy, with 
the result that the younger dev- 
otees were crowded into the 
background. Jimmy even began 
to appear in evening clothes as 
Edith’s escort to the college 
social functions and dances in 
which she had become so in- 
volved. Julie did not particu- 
larly approve of these affairs for 
either of them. It seemed to 
her like a waste of time and 
energy: energy that Jimmy could 
use to much better advantage 
in his business and Edith in her 
music. It was generally after 
midnight before they returned 
and this made a long evening 
for her, a very long evening, 
though she tried to keep it filled 
with office work. But she was 
finding it more and more difficult 
to concentrate after hours on 
the problems of the Towers Real 
Estate Trust, even with the en- 
couragement that thisyear prom- 
ised to be one of the largest in 
the history of the company. The 
war had done a lot for New York 
real estate, and the boom so 
started was eas headway 
every mont The prospect 
should have given her plenty to 
think about, and it did; only she 
found it difficult to think in 
terms of dollars per square foot. 
More often than not she thrust 
| 4 to one side and picked 

er fancywork, only to find 
at the end of several hours that 
she had accomplished very little 
even on that. Yet she had here 
every advantage supposedly con- 
ducive to concentration. 

Certainly no one could have 
asked for more congenial sur- 
roundings. She had furnished 
these four rooms with much 
thought for their good taste and 
comfort, and had secured both. 
She had kept them simple and, 
within the limits: of her purse, 
had bought the best. The little 
sitting room where she sat at 
night had met with the approval 
even of Jimmy, who had not 
much of an eye for such things. 
Warmed by the soft light from 
the yellow-shaded lamp, it 
showed up prettily with its few 
good rugs, its few good pictures, 
a piece or two of real mahogany, 
and the dark piano in the corner. 

It was a quiet spot—a terribly quiet spot 
after the others had gone. As Julie sat on 
alone hour after hour the quiet intensified 
until sometimes she quite deliberately 
crossed the room and struck the piano keys 
in some sharp discord just to break the 
silence. This was for her an unusual mood. 
Never had she minded being alone. Before 
her sister came she used to look forward to 
these long evenings by herself as a relief 
from the strain of meeting people all day. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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B bes CAN'T compare motor cars on the basis 
of mileage alone. If you do, logic will lead you 
to buy a motorcycle rather than an automobile, or 
a bicycle rather than a motorcycle —because these 
certainly will give you more mileage per dollar 
expended! In other words, mileage and first-cost 
and other yardsticks by which motor cars are 
measured can be used only in conjunction with that 
most important of all yardsticks—the value you get 
in return for your expenditure. 

The Westcott makes an excellent showing as 
to the first-cost, mileage and economy in operation 
— but the real reason for selecting a Westcott is that, 
above everything else, it is the car with a longer 
life, and the car with less trouble, more genuine 
comfort, and greater distinction in action and looks 
during all the years of its long life. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Un-retouched photogra ne oft the Goodyea id Tires wh Z Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
motor trucks operated the rad ransportatio ville, 
Caiifornta; and a imseri ho ing " i these motor expre ss mts 
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Smoothness, Safety, Sureness 
Via Pneumatics 


“Our trucks now run on Goodyear Cord Tires — maintain much better schedules, both on concrete 
highways and mountain roads, than were possible on solids; to Sacramento, 50 miles and, in the 
On summer, to Lake Tahoe, 61 miles. Save gasoline, oil, repairs. One 2¥2-ton truck goes 72 to 8 miles 
t,. per gallon. A %-ton unit has traveled 45,000 miles with only trifling repairs. Pneumatics carry 
fragile loads we could not risk on solids. Goodyear Cord mileages average 11,000—an excellent 
record here.”’—F. H. Fitzlaff, Owner, El Dorado Transportation Company, Placerville, California 


































yROM scenes of vastly different activity, from frontier 
places and from populous centers, comes evidence like 
this, of the competence of Goodyear Cord Tires on trucks. 


Lonely mountain trails and jammed business streets alike 
find them ridding trucks of handicaps due to solid tires and 
thereby increasing the earning power of units and fleets. 


These active, pliant, gripping Goodyear Cord Tires do 
not yield to stubborn conditions of routes and weather, but 
enable uninterrupted and punctual hauling despite them. 


Their employment advances the working spirit of drivers, 
makes trucks easier to handle, protects mechanisms, loads 
and roads, and often cuts sizable sums off operating costs. 


Made powerful by Goodyear Cord construction plus the 
care that protects our good name, these tires are conven- 
iently avatlable through Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Stations everywhere. 


Records collected from trade and industry, showing how 
pneumatics improve diversified hauling, are supplied on 
request by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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(Coatinued from Page 98) 
It was her one opportunity to relax. So it 
was now—only she did not relax. 

She would have liked to blame Jimmy 
for the situation had it been possible, but 
she did not see how she could reasonably. 
It was not his fault, either, that Edith was 
here or not here. It was not at his sugges- 
tion that she had come in the first place; 
not at his suggestion that she chose to 
spend her evenings as she did. He merely 
accompanied her after she had determined 
her wish. And Julie knew that no one had 
more cause to be grateful than she herself 
that, lacking an older brother, the girl had 
found so dependable an escort. 

Yet now and then Jimmy might realize, 
she thought— but she never allowed herself 
to think very long in that direction. It 
always took her back to that last conversa- 
tion she had with him, and this never got 
her anywhere. No matter how she embel- 
lished it in her imagination, carrying it on 
first along one line and then another, it led 
nowhere. Because Jimmy was never rea- 
sonable. He always went too far. She 
could never make him stop where she 
wished to stop. Always she knew his an- 
swer to anything she might suggest, and 
she was too honest to pretend she did not. 

As time went on she was surer of his re- 
plies in these imaginary dialogues than she 
was of her own countering, because— well, 
it was easy here, alone, tc allow the emo- 
tions to warp one’s judgment. And the 
moment one succumbed to such a tempta- 
tion as that, what was the end of it? With 
a bright red spot marking each pale cheek 
she asked herself that—asked it a little 
breathlessly. 

mu 

N THE meantime Jimmy was having a 

curious sort of experience; at the very 
moment when he began to feel that as far 
as his own life was concerned the best of it 
had already been lived and nothing much 
remained but to plug along quite aimlessly 
from day to day, he poor « thw found him- 
self in the midst of the younger set sur- 
rounding Edith—a crowd beginning where 
he had left off three years before. Under 
normal conditions the gulf between twenty 
and twenty-three is not so wide, but as 
Jimmy had lived that period it seemed at 
first like a lifetime. It had its definite be- 

inning when he sailed «ut of Jew York 
Flarbor for France; it had its definite 
ending when, confused ¢::4d depressed, he 
made his way home tha’ \‘ght after Julie 
had taken the heart out f him. For she 
had done just that. He did nct make a 
scene about it then or afterward, for he had 
learned to take punishment man fashion, 
but she had hit him hard as only those we 
love can hit. She had destroyed the biggest 
hunch he ever had—a hunch in which he 
had put so much faith that he had backed 
it with all the hoarded dreams he had ever 
had; with all he ever hoped to have. 

To be sure, he had taken a gambler’s 
chance. Never, directly, had she given him 
any encouragement. And yet the last time 
he saw her before he sailed it had seemed to 
him that her heart was very near her eyes, 
very near her lips. For days, with quick- 
ened pulse, he cursed himself for not having 
obeyed the impulse that bade him seize her 
in his arms and claim then and there what 
was so near. The thing which had checked 
him was the conviction he had no right to 
take with him such a treasure on so uncer- 
tain a venture. But on the long nights that 
had followed after this she had grown into 
him. She had become an integral part of 
him. She had fought with him and suffered 
with him and hoped with him. Had she 
actually been with him she could not have 
become a more essential part of those days. 

And always she would be. That was the 
curious part of it. Even though he had lost 
out in the realization of his dreams, the 
dreams would remain. That much of her was 
welded into him. And that much was both 
little and a great deal. It had been a great 
deal over there, but here, in her presence, it 
counted for little. He wanted realities 
now; he wanted her in terms of life. He 
wanted her as the embodiment of all he was 
now ready to fight for—of home, of wife, of 
kiddies. The unborn were calling to him. 
And that was the very heart of his hunch. 

And somehow, right there was where 
Julie seemed to fall down. Jimmy could 
not understand it. He was almost afraid 
to understand it. He turned away from 
it again and again as before a secret door 
better left closed. When he had spoken of 
the big risks and the big gains she had hung 
her head, It was almost like quitting on 
her part. 
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“What’s the use of talking about it any 
more? "she asked. And he answered: “No 
use 


It was the sort of thing it did no good to 
talk about. Such subjects each one must 
work out for himself. And he had faith 
enough left in her to believe she would if 
left alone a little while. 

He was glad enough, in the meantime, to 
find an interest which kept him active after 
business hours. Edith supplied him with 
that. He ventured into that younger world 
of hers somewhat doubtfully at first, feeling 
like an intruder. He was older, so very 
much older than she. He wondered that he 
did not show it more. His hair should have 
been at least iron gray at the temples as 
proof of his maturer years, but it was not. 
It had remained omy sandy. Sandy is what 
they had called him Over There, and when 
once he inadvertently confided to her that 
this was what his gang had nicknamed him, 
she chose it for her own. She always called 
him Sandy after that in the same spirit of 
intimate good fellowship. But it was one 
of the things that made it impossible for 
him to feel before her as old as he should. 

It was one of the things, but there were 
a dozen others. She refused, it seemed, to 
respect age in anyone. The whole world 
was young and everyone in it young. Never 
by any chance were they older than she. 
Least of all this lank, blue-eyed young 
veteran. At those first dances he attended 
with her he was all for sitting on the side 
lines. 

“No, sir!” she decided. “Even if you 
have been to war you must dance. You 
aren’t a member of the G. A. R., Sandy, 
but of the American Legion. And that’s pen 
yesterday.” 

She taught him the new dances herself, 
and then handed him over to dozens of 
other pretty girls. He laughed with them 
and made himself as agreeable as he knew 
how to them, but he was always glad when 
he got back to Edith. These others were 
young, too, but in a different way. As he 
figured it out—and he smiled at his own 
paradox—-they must grow several years 
older before ever they would be as young as 
she. When he held them in his arms it was 
to the music he danced, not to them. With 
her he forgot the music because the music 
became part of them both. 

It was heady business. When she was as 
close to him as this, he saw so much of her 
young eyes, so much of her quick lips, be- 
came so conscious of her lithe young body, 
that it was difficult to keep his perspective. 
She took him back to those days of which 
war had cheated him. And in an amazing 
short while he was at home there. 

But he could not understand it, because 
he was always trying to interpret it in 
terms of Julie. For a while he thought he 
had an explanation in the fancy that the 
younger girl was to him but the embodi- 
ment of Julie’s youth. He was seeing her 
merely as he had seen Julie three years ago. 
It was like getting back something of her he 
had lost; something, too, that she had lost. 
Perhaps if she came out with them, joined 
in the music and the dancing and the 
laughter, she herself might get back this 
something. 

Jimmy suggested this to Edith. 

“T’ve tried, Sandy, again and again,”’ she 
answered. “She won’t budge. But she 
might for you. Try iit.” 

And Jimmy tried. It was quite useless. 

“T’ve passed my dancing years,”’ she 
replied. 

“TI thought I had too,” said Jimmy. 
“But, Lordy, once you get into the swing 
of it you forget your years. Come on, 
Julie. It will do you good.” 

“Ts it doing you good?” she asked. 

It was a simple enough question, but it 
left him confused. Finally he answered 
bluntly: 

“ ‘es ” 


“It isn’t interfering with your business?” 

“T never worked harder in my life.” 

“Then,” she said, “I’m glad you've 
found the opportunity.” 

“It’s your opportunity too.” 

“Forget me for.a while, Jimmy,” she 
said. ‘Perhaps that, too, will do you 
good.” 

“You’ve grown too deep into me for 
that,”’ he protested. 

He had come early this evening for the 
especial purpose of having this talk with 
her. Edith was still in her room dressing. 
This was the first time he had been alone 
with Julie for a month—the first time he 
had seen her, in that period, detached as 
she used to be. In the interval she had 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
been just “Sis,” as Edith always called her, 
and inevitably more or less in the back- 
ground. Now for a moment she seemed to 
occupy her old place. 

For one thing, she appealed strongly to 
Jimmy’s sympathies to-night. He was 
naturally sentimental and quick to be 
moved by the sight of anyone in distress. 
Here by herself waiting for everyone to go 
off and leave her, she made a pitifully 
lonely figure of it—the more so that quite 
evidently she was doing her best to hide her 
feelings. It seemed to Jimmy also that she 
was not looking as well as usual—that she 
had grown perceptibly thinner. T 2 per- 
fect oval which had always framed bk >r dark 
Italian face was broken C the new promi- 
nence of her cheek bones. There were 
shadings beneath her eyes which agai 
emphasized this. But —— that war 
due to the fact that she kept herself in the 
shadows. Perhaps again it was due to the 
fact that of late Jimmy had been Icokiug 
critically at faces—one in particular 
which as yet had no telltale shadings of any 
sort. Anyhow, she made rather a tragic 
figure that took hold of Jimmy hard and 
recalled a whole lot of things he had not 
been thinking very much about of late. 

He was in evening clothes—clothes that 
had become almost a fixed habit wit). him 
now after six, though with her he had 
seldom had occasion to wear them. They 
made him look taller and younger. ay 

ave him, too, a touch of aristocracy whic 

Re carried well. He had the air of some 
well-to-do young traveler and man of the 
world of the better sort. This left her dis- 
tinctly conscious of her own sober business 
garb, which is perhaps another reason why 
she kept herself in the background over by 
the piano. 

Jimmy had been talking to her rather 
awkwardly across the room and now he 
stepped nearer to where she sat before the 
dumb keyboard. 

“ Julie,” he said in a tense voice, ‘“‘some- 
how the old hunch has come back again 
to-night —strong.” 

She started at that, glancing swiltly 
toward Edith’s room. 

“Hush!” she warned. 

He smiled a little— a smile that expressed 
both wistfulness and amused melancholy. 

“T’ve said that to myself over and over 
again, but there’s something inside me 
which won't hush,” he answered. 

‘Perhaps if you dance a little longer —— 
she said. 

“You want it to work out like that?” 

She looked up at him then. She threw 
back her head and met his eyes a dizzy 
moment. He looked so young, so strong, 
so impetuous! She found it difficult to 
breathe a 

“Let yourself go!’ he pleaded again. 
“Come out and dance. Come out and live! 
We—we'll take a running jump together.” 
Whimsically he added: ‘The water’s fine, 
Julie.” 

She had only to hold out her hand and 
take his hand, and she knew it. He would 
seize her and drag her along with him 
breathlessly, and she knew it. She had 
only to close her eyes an instant and she 
would feel his hot kisses on her lips, and she 
knew it. She had only to let herself go 
instead of holding herself tight—tight— 
tight! Only if she let go once it must 
forever. If she took with him the running 
jump she must sink or swim with him to 
the end of time. And she knew what that 
meant so much better than he. Once 
again, on the very edge, she shrank back. 

“*I—I can't,” she gasped. 

There were other words upon his lips but 
he did not utter them. For at that moment 
Edith came in—came in like a shaft of 
light, radiant in her youth and loveliness. 
For a moment she stood poised at the door 
searching the room. It was Jimmy who 
spoke: 

“Ready, Edith?” 

“Yes, Sandy. Ready, Julie?” 

Julie hesitated. Then unsteadily she 
gave her answer: 

“No, dear. Not quite ready yet.” 


” 


iv 


HEY raised Jimmy’s salary on the first 

of that year, relieved him of his clerical 
wor« and gave him a chance in the bond 
department. It was an advance, a big ad- 
vance in his career, and the reward of the 
faithful service he had been giving. The 
money end of it was not so important— his 
salary now was only twenty-five hundred— 
but it meant that he had been picked out of 
the crowd as one the firm thought worth 
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grooming for the bigger positions. It prom- 
ised him a future, which is as much as a 
man has a right to expect. The rest was up 
to him. 

He left the office that day aes a 
couple inches taller and a couple million 
richer. On the way home he plunged reck- 
lessly, buying a five-pound box of chocolate 
pep rmints for his mother, a new tie 
or his father, roses for Julie and—for the 
life of him he could not think of what he 
wanted for Edith. Neither flowers nor 
bonbons satisfied him. They would not 
last. He wanted for her.something she 
could keep—something preferably she could 
wear. It was a curious notion; an impos- 
sible notion, as he recognized instantly. He 
had no right to assume any such degree of 
intimacy as this would connote. And yet— 
on his way up the avenue he saw exactly 
what he wished to give her. It was a Lib- 
erty scarf, fine as gossamer, light as down, 
exquisitely colo: as a golden butterfly’s 
wit.,t, yet firm and warm. It was priced at 
an extravagant figure but that did not 
matter. It had come over the seas and had 
been waiting here ever since for her warm 
shoulders. hen, reluctantly, he went on, 
it called him back. This was for her. He 
was absolutely sure of it. So he went in 
and bought it and carried it home with him. 

After dinner he showed it to his mother— 
a fragile little woman very proud of her 
son. She handled it gently and nodded. 

“Tt’s very beautiful, on. but— what 
does it mean?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. ‘Only it just 
seemed to fit her.” 

“er?” 

“Edith—Julie Norton’s sister.” 

“Isn’« it time I met her?” she asked 
quickl:.. 

“*Lov-dy, no—if you put it that way,’’ he 
exclaimed. 

“You promised to let me see Julie, but 
you never have.” 

“It’s only because everyone is so busy 
all the time in town,” he answered. “I'll 
have to kidnap Edith some evening and 
bring her down.” 

“Edith?” 

“Both of them,” he hastened to correct. 

“To dinner some Sunday,” she sug- 


ested. 

“Fine. I'll ask them to-night.” 

“You're going back to town to-night?” 

“Just to take her this. You don’t think 
she'll mind my giving her this?” 

“I’m afraid i won’t,”’ she smiled. 

It was in a way fortunate that Jimmy did 
go back to town that evening, for Edith 
came to the door of the flat in response to 
his ring with a very important but never- 
theless somewhat worried expression. 

“Sandy,” she said, “I do not think I can 
see you to-night.” 

“Can't see me?” he demanded. 

“It wouldn’t bé proper. Julie has gone 
away. An aunt is very ill and sent for 
her. Here’s a note for you.” 

She handed Jimmy a hastily scribbled 
message. It read as follows: 


“Dear Jimmy: I may not get back until 
the day after to-morrow. Keep half an eye 
on Edith like the big brother you are. 

“ Hastily, ? 


He thrust the bit of paper into his 
pocket. 

‘Good Lord,” he exclaimed, “you can’t 
stay here alone.” 

“I’m safe enough, only—I don’t like 
being alone.” 

“Tt’s absurd. Julie should have known 
better.” 

“She wanted me to go with her but to- 
morrow afternoon I’m to play at the 
school. Besides, this is no more than she 
did for years.” 

“Yes, she did that; but you can’t. 
You’re to pack up your things and come 
home with me.” 

“Sandy!” 

“I mean it. Mother has invited you.” 

“It’s sweet of her and sweet of you but I 
don’t want Julie to think I’m a 'fraid cat.” 

“Then,” he said determinedly, “you'll 
force me to sit out here in the corridor until 
morning.” 

“Don’t be silly, Sandy.” 

“Will you come?” 

“Please run along.” 

“Not without you.” 

It was none too warm out there either. 
She shivered with the cold. He opened the 
box he had been holding under his arm, 
drew out the scarf and handed it to her. 

“This is for your neck.” 

“Mine?” 
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“Tf you will have it. It’s to help me 
celebrate an advance in the office.” 

“Sandy, I’m so glad for you. Then 
Julie’s roses ——”’ 

“Were for that too.” 

She placed, somewhat doubtfully, the 
warm trifle about her shoulders. Then with 
flushed cheeks she met his eyes. 

“Tt’s exquisite,” she said. “But I don’t 
think you ought or I ought or—but Julie 
wore her roses.” 

“That settles it,”-he declared. “You'll 
be ready soon?” 

“T’m not sure —— 

« “Then you must go inside now and close 
the door.” 

“You're making it hard for me.” 

Mags ong every now and then you can 
open it a little and say ‘Howdy.’” 

“You won’t go home?” 

“Not and leave you here.” 

In his greatcoat he looked like a military 
guard. It made her feel quite as important 
as some royal person. Slowly she began to 
close the door. 

Through the last tiny opening she whis- 
pered: “I may open it again or I may not.” 

“T’ll be here just the same,”’ he answered. 

It was fifteen minutes before she opened it 
again, and then she stepped out in her hat 
and coat, carrying a suitcase. She looked 
very trim and stylish. Her face was veiled. 

“I’m not sure Julie will approve of this,” 
she said. 

“Then she should not have left you to 
me,” he answered. 

It was a new experience for Jimmy to be 
taking into his home that element of his 
life which had been quite apart from it. 
And he had not anticipated anything of the 
sort. He had been honest in seeking only 
to place this girl under the protection of his 
mother for the night. He really felt a 
serious responsibility in the matter. It was 
not until he had her safely under the 
guardianship of his somewhat surprised but 
warmly hospitable mother that he felt re- 
lieved of the strain. 

From the first* Edith dominated the 
house. Her presence sweetened and re- 
vived it. Story, Sr., was not yet fifty but 
in the last few years he had settled into a 
rut in town and at home that had left him 
more negative than he should have been at 
eighty. He was a short stocky man who in 
his youth had been active enough physi- 
cally and mentally but who of late had been 
content to hold his own in the modest law 
practice that just about allowed him to pay 
his bills. Both his face and his body had 
become heavy and hard to rouse. Jimmy 
had noticed this and at odd times tried to 
stir him up, without seeming able to stir 
anything but his temper. When Story 
reached home at night he liked to read his 
paper, smoke a cigar and retire. 

But somehow Edith got hold of him with- 
out in any way intruding herself. He liked 
her instantly and at the dinner table re- 
sponded to her bubbling chatter with some- 
thing of the old-time dry humor that used 
to make Jimmy roar and did so again. And 
she carried Mother Story back five years to 
the boy’s high-school days, when there used 
to be a good many young people round. It 
almost wiped out the cloud that had hung 
over the house from the day Jimmy disap- 
peared in that silent uncanny boat that slid 
out of the harbor one night under cover of 
darkness and bore him to the border line of 
death. The mother had been proud— yes. 
But also she had been more frightened than 
anyone would ever realize. Even after 
Jimmy returned she found herself at times 
still in the grip of that terror. 

But to-night she was able to forget. To- 
night it was possible to start fresh—to get 
back to youth and the hopes of youth. 

After dinner Edith played to them. 
Jimmy had neter heard her play so well 
In the spirit of the evening she let herself 
go, and rollicked through one selection 
after another with an abandon that made 
Daddy Story’s eyes dance. Later on she 
went even further and made his legs dance. 
She caught sight of a dusty old phonograph 
in the corner and insisted on dragging it out 
and playing the three-year-old records to 
show Daddy Story what some of the new 
steps were. She showed them first wth 
junior and then with senior until before 
anyone knew it eleven o’clock had come 
and it was time to retire. 

It was when Jimmy woke up in the morn- 
ing that he felt the full strength of her pres- 
ence in the house. She stole in upon his 
consciousness like the perfume of an apple 
orchard in blossom as soon as he opened his 
eyes. Hidden away though she still was, 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
something of her permeated every nook 
and cranny even to the dull details of his 
own room. He was timid about getting up, 
about moving round, as though these were 
no longer his quarters but hers. It was to 
him the more dramatic because never be- 
fore in his life had he associated a young 
woman with the morning. Until noon he 
had always lived distinctly in a man’s 
world. The business of shaving, eating 
breakfast and catching trains had been a 
man’s business. What women he passed 
until noon were part of this male uni- 
verse. Women as such— particularly young 
women—he was not ready to recognize as 
vital factors of life until the latter part of 
the day, and not in their full glory until 
evening. 

But she seized his imagination almost at 
break of day. She was one with the dawn, 
one with the first golden rays of sunlight, 
one with the few early robins that had begun 
to chirp a prophecy of spring. Her room 
was on the same side of the house, so that, 
if she were awake, ali these details he saw 
and heard and felt she must see and hear 
and feel. They were, in a sense, sharing 
them as they were sharing the same roof 
the same section of clear sky above the roof. 

The notion made Jimmy Story’s blood 
run faster. The morning was a very inti- 
mate part of his day; the part most closely 
involved with the practical details of reality; 
with the matter-of-fact problems of living. 
Ordinarily, it was the portion least connected 
with dreams; most concerned with the 
stark duties and responsibilities of Dexter 
&Son. Yet here, in the very midst of this, 
she stood and made his head swim, until in 
a vain attempt to restore his balance he 
tried to shut her out. 

But she would not be shut out. She 
followed him downstairs and into every 
room he entered, until finally he came upon 
her face to face helping his mother put the 
breakfast things on the table. It was a 
pretty picture, but it mixed her up so 
suddenly with the ordinary, in which ro- 
mance had figured so little, that he was 





Sound Logic 


HE way of even such quick-witted 

writing fathers as Frank Ward O’ Malley 
is not always smooth. Recently the 
O’Malleys moved into their new country 
home at Brielle, New Jersey. It’s a beauti- 
ful spot but occasionally flies come buzzing 
round. 

So Mr. O'Malley instructed his small 
son, Frank Ward Junior, always to close 
the screen door when he entered or left the 
house. One day Ward failed to carry out 
this order. His stern parent chided him. 

“But, father,” asked Ward, ‘‘what’s the 
flypaper for? 

“Don’t be silly,’ 
flies of course.” 

“Yes, but how are you gonna catch ’em 
if you don’t let ’em in?” 

Whereupon O’Malley Senior promptly 
ordered spring hinges for every door in 
the house. 


* said father. “To catch 


Spelled as it Sounds 


SMALL boy entered his classroom in a 
Brooklyn public school and walked 
with an air of importance to the desk of the 
teacher. 
“There’s a man outside who says he 
wants to see you on business, ma’am.”’ 
‘*A man, you say? What is his name?” 
“He said his name is Boyd,” replied the 
boy. 
The teacher looked inquiringly at him 
as she heard the odd pronunciation. 
“*How do you spell it? 
“It’s Boyd, ma’am. 
B-i-r-d.”’ 


I s’pose you spell it 


Ain Important Matter of Time 


AJOR HENRY VAUGHAN, who 

served in the Italian campaign with 
the American Army, reached his home in 
Mississippi last summer while the daylight- 
saving law was in effect. He found one of 
the old negroes of the town doing a hack- 
ing business with an automobile. Major 
Vaughan immediately engaged him for a 
ride every day. To begin with he took a 





confused. Here she was with his mother, 
helping to prepare his breakfast. His 
mother alone had done this for him a hun- 
dred times, a thousand times, until it was 
merely a matter of routine without signifi- 
cance, almost without meaning. Jimmy 
never thought of consciously connecting 
her with the task any more than he did the 
kitchen stove. But with Edith there to 
help he saw the two as women helping their 
menfolk off to work. It made him brace 
his shoulders with a new pride in his posi- 
tion of the younger man of the household. 

Edith came back to town that morning 
with Jimmy and his father, and gave new 
meaning to the tedious forty minutes. The 
latter introduced her at every opportunity 
to this neighbor and that—introduced her 
with some pride, as well he might. Cer- 
tainly she was the freshest and daintiest 
and jolliest person in the car. At the Grand 
Central it was Daddy Story who insisted 
upon providing her with a taxi to her 
apartment. 

“Remember, ” he said as he closed the 
door, “you're coming down to-night and 
show me that new step.” 

“Tf Julie doesn’t get home,” she promised. 

Jimmy Story went on to his office with 
her still beside him, and took her even to 
his desk, even into the business affairs of 
Dexter & Son. He had never done that 
before with any woman. But he accom- 
plished almost two days’ work in one. 
Toward five o’clock his thoughts wandered 
a little perhaps, but by then his day was 
nearing an end. 

He was to go to the apartment, and if 
Julie had not returned she was to take with 
him the five-forty-seven. He was willing to 
admit quite frankly that he sincerely hoped 
Julie would not be home. Somehow she 
was as unrelated to this particular episode 
as a stranger. This was like some adven- 
turous interlude detached from all his past 
relations with Julie. She had no beginning 
in it. It started only the day before and 
she had been away. Even = Ae his emo- 
tions, as they did on his hurried walk to the 
apartment, took him back to some of those 


drive of twenty miles to view the scenes of 
his boyhood. 

“Now, Zach,” he said, “be back here at 
four o’clock and we'll go out again. But be 
sure and be on time.” 

“Yas, suh, I'll sho be here.” 

Zach started off and then stopped his 
car. 

“You remember the hour, don’t you?” 
asked the major. 

“Yas, suh, I knows you said fo’ o’clock. 
But look here, boss, I stopped to find out 
ef’n you means fo’ o'clock by God’s time or 
President Wilson's time.” 


The Lipstein System 


N ACTOR who plays character parts 
such as Barney Bernard is famous for 
gathers much atmosphere on his travels. 
In New York recently Mr. Bernard told 
about a party he had attended. The host, 
an East Side merchant, had won twenty 
thousand dollars on a horse race and was 
celebrating elaborately in an uptown hotel. 
He invited many of his old friends. 

After a fine dinner there were congratu- 
latory speeches. Then up spoke a young 
lawyer friend of the host. 

‘Mr. Lipstein,”’ he said, ‘I am sure that 
all of us would be intensely interested to 
know just how you happened to place a 
wager on the particular horse that won the 
race and brought you twenty thousand 
dollars.”” 

“Well, 


stein. 


I'll tell you,” replied Mr. Lip- 


“Me and Rebecca, we was thinking 
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tense moments of the past, such as he had 


felt just before he sailed for France, he | 


connected them with a woman so much 
younger than the Julie of to-day that it was 
as though it were this other who stood 
back there. 

Julie had not returned but Jimmy re- 
ceived a start when Edith opened the door. 
In the feeble light of the hall he thought for 
a moment that it was Julie herself who con- 
fronted him. She was without hat or coat, 
though she was supposed to have herself in 
readiness to start. She appeared to Jimmy 
to be troubled about something, though 
she tried hard enou h to hide it. 

“What's wron e demanded instantly. 

“Nothing,” - i replied. ‘Only—only 
I'm not going back with you to-night.” 

“Then something is wrong. Heard from 
Julie?” 

“She wired she’d be here to-morrow 
morning.” 

“That all?” 


“Well, we'll get back by eight — earlier if 
necessary. You can leave a note for her.”’ 

“Yes, but I think it’s best I don’t go.” 

“‘Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You've 
got to go.”’ 

“Sandy gee 

“T mean it. Why “i 

She backed away from him. 

“‘Please,”’ she said unsteadily. 

“But dad is expecting you, and mother 
is expecting you, and I—I'’ve been looking 
forward all day to you.” 

She raised her head at that. For a mo- 
ment young eyes rested on young eyes. 
And there was a hush—a tense hush like 
that which precedes the crackle of summer 
lightning. The air seemed charged. pred 
felt it with every nerve atingle, and Edith | 
felt it, finding it hard to breathe. Then 
suddenly she broke free from it with a 
cry and ran back into the apartment. 

Jimmy hesitated only a second and fol- 
lowed — followed as he would have done had 
it been into the jaws of death. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ISE AND NONSENSE > 


one night. Rebecca, she was thinking of 
the number seven. And me, I was thinking 
of the number six. Seven and six is thir- 
teen; that’s unlucky, wesays. Seven times 
six is forty-nine; that’s lucky. So we bet 
on forty-nine, and forty-nine win and we 
got the twenty thousand dollars.” 

“‘Ah, but you are wrong,” persisted the 
lawyer. ‘Seven times six is not forty-nine. 
Seven times six is forty-two. So you see 
you are wrong.” 

Mr. Lipstein paused a moment. 

“Listen,” he concluded, ‘‘you should be 
a mathematician.” 


No Lid on China 


ARTIN EGAN, just returned from a 
trip through China and Japan with a 
ae of American business men, says the 
resident of China, among other qualities, 
has a keen sense of humor. 

Mr. Egan’s party was entertained at 
dinner by the Chinese President, whom he | 
describes as very scholarly looking. Drinks | 
were served at the dinner. 

As everybody was seated the President | 
turned to the interpreter on his left and 
said something in Chinese. 

“Gentlemen,” the interpreter said to the 
prominent Americans, “the President says | 
that he would be pleased to have you drink 
all you like—this is a free country.” 


Professional Advice 


DISTINGUISHED-LOOKING man | 

was coming down Broadway the ot her 
day wearing a silk hat and carrying a | 
bundle. | 

On the cover of a manhole in the side- 
walk he slipped and fell, the articles in the | 
bundle, decidedly pe srsonal, being exposed | 
to the view of a crowd which gathered | 
immediately. 

The leading comedian at one of the 
near-by theaters happened to pass just as 
the distinguished-looking citizen was trying 
to get up. 

“For the Lord’s sake don’t move!” ex- 
claimed the comedian. “Hold it,’’ he ad- 
vised, “‘and wait for the laugh!” 
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of this material 
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strong and du- 
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CROMPTON “‘All- 
weather” CORDU- 
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Endurance Means 


(Cconomy 


It Removes the Greatest Item of Expense 
and Trouble in Motor Car Operation 


NE question today towers above all the rest. 

That dominant issue is endurance—especially 

as it effects motor economy. It commandeers 

attention to the virtual exclusion of all else. Lesser 
qualities are dwarfed. 


For men now know endurance rules every phase of 
motor economy, just as it has long been recognized 
the dominant factor in satisfactory performance. 


And it is clear, now more than ever, that types lack- 
ing this economy of endurance must give way. 


Why Hudson ts the Hub 
of This Interest 


AX men—if they have the facts—know the Super- 
Six has led the trend from less durable types. When 
it came with practically doubled efficiency and endurance 
over conventional types of its size, it established a new 
basis of economy reckoning, which is still standard. 


Today 100,000 Hudson owners know that tires, fuel 
and oil are less to be considered in computing economy 
than freedom from constant repair needs, adjustments 
and replacements. 


Even owners of the oldest Super-Sixes—of which so 
many thousands are in service—pay none of the usual 
old car penalties, such as extra fuel consumption of 
worn motor and mechanism or low tire mileage which 
results from general deterioration. 


No Extra Premium for 
This Performance 


ND no Hudson owner forgets this fact in his appre- 
ciation of Super-Six economy. He knows Hudson 

is the supreme performance type among all the world’s 
cars. Its stock car records in speed, hill-climbing, ac- 
celeration and endurance have never been matched. 


Engineers who aim at such performance distinction 
usually ignore such elements of economy as fuel, oil and 
tire mileage. 


But Hudson’s notable speed, its 72% added power 
and 80% greater efficiency adds no tax to its operating 
cost. Its speed and power do not come from enormous 
motor size. The exclusive Super-Six principle gets 76 
H. P. from a light conventional motor that formerly 
developed a maximum of 42 H. P. 


Vibration that wasted about half the power of the 
conventional type is almost eliminated by this inven- 
tion. It comes within 10% of the ideal. Nearer ap- 
proach seems impossible. 


The Super-Six principle accounts for all that Hudson 
has done. Its world marks would have been impossible 
without it. The proof is that no other car has ever 
equalled them. 


All Ordinary Needs Met 
at Half Capacity 


LL do not want such speed and power as Hudson’s. 

But they do want its ability. It meets all but 

the most extraordinary tasks without taxing half its 

capacity. And that means freedom from strain. It 

means years of extra service. It means that Hudsons 

retain their new car ability when they have become old 
in point of years and use. 


And that means to all the other desirable things men 
seek in a car, Hudson also adds the triumph of true 
economy. 


Is there then any wonder that Hudson for five years 
has been, and is today, the world’s largest selling fine 
car? Above all, discriminating buyers seek performance. 
To them economy is secondary. But Hudson in full 
measure gives both advantages. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
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this. About one-fifth of the meat 





represent at all times a parasitic 
overload but in addition are able 
through control of markets and ma- 
nipulation of prices to prey upon the 
consumer while exploiting the pro- 
ducer. It is contended that the farmer 
pays a rate of interest out of pro- 
portion to the current banking rates 
and unjust ified by any unreliability 
of his security. The farmer, having 
developed a high standard of living, 
has become more and more a con- 
sumer of finished commodities of all 
sorts and less and less self-sufficient. 
As a consumer he believes himself 
exploited by both manufacturer and 
distributer. When the farmer con- 
trasts the price of hides with the cost 
of shoes, the price of wool with the 
cost of clothing, he feels compelled 
to regard the spread between pro- 
* and consumers’ prices as ex- 

Clothing and shoes are two 
to three times the prewar prices, 
wool and hides are selling in some 
states below prewar prices. There is 
no purpose in telling the farmer that 
the present wide spread between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices is 
merely the result of the operations of 
the law of supply and demand, of 
which the distributer is merely the 
passive tool. The farmer does not be- 
lieve this: and his first reaction, since 
he is a mobile individual, is to feel 
the temptation to leave production 
and to take up manufacturing or distribu- 
tion. It is not merely that the farmer fee ls 
himself injured because the prices of his 
produce are unremunerative. He feels 
himself entirely competent to enter the 
manufacturing or distributive trades. To 
the question, Who is to work the farm if he 
leaves it? the farmer replies very simply 
that there is no purpose in addressing this 
question to him any more than to the in- 
habitants of the city, since there is no rule 
of God or law of man that marks him as a 
farmer. More and more under conditions 
of stress the idea has become prevalent that 
the industries and agriculture compete for 
men; and one cannot blame a farmer any 
more for going into a foundry than one can 
blame a foundryman for staying in a 
foundry. 











The Mechanics of Distribution 


All this means that the effort required to 
maintain agriculture in the United States 
must always be greater than the effort re- 
quired to maintain agriculture in Europe, 
because agrarian class consciousness is al- 
most absent in the United States while still 
strong in Europe. While the American 
farmers agree with the student of the 
subject that agriculture cannot be main- 
tained unless it is remunerative and the 
restoration cannot be founded upon a 
policy of development of class spirit, they 
are of different opinions as to the reforms 
required, Government ownership or oper- 
ation of transportation and the factors of 
distribution, such as stockyards, elevators, 
mills and cold-storage plants; regulation of 
the same; or codperation for marketing 
and selling, such as has been successfully 
operated by the Western fruit growers— all 
have fotowers. The last two are most in 
line with native tradition and initiative. 
European experience has no advice to offer 
us in this matter. We must tread a new 
field in our study of the mechanics and 
economics of distribution. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is the first step in 
codperative study of these functions. 

Not only is agrarian class consciousness 
strong in Europe and weak in the United 
States; it is becoming stronger in Europe 
through the operation of recent events 
Perhaps the most impressive result of the 
war is the destruction of feudalism. Prac- 
tically every country in Europe that pos- 
sessed feudal estates before the war has 
condemned them to division into small 
holdings for individual peasants. The 
agrarian question has been a burning prob- 
lem in Central Europe fora century. Most 
violently agitated in Russia because con- 
ditions were worst there, the agrarian 
problem was felt wherever large estates 
permitted tenants and agricultural workers 
to be exploited. More important than 
political freedom, more urgent than reform 
in education, more desired than change in 
government, more longed for even than 
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and dairy products of Europe, out- 
side of Russia, were produced from 
imported feeding stuffs. The Ger- 
man peasant was a manufacturer as 
well as a producer. He imported 
concentrated feeding stuffs and man- 
ufactured bacon from it just as 
Rathenau imported copper and man- 
ufactured motors. The depreciation 
of exchange that makes it impossible 
to import the prewar volume of basic 
materials also makes it impossible 
to import the concentrated feeding 
stuffs. The domesticated animals of 
Europe, outside of Russia, are re- 
duced to a considerable extent. 
Though this is a calamity in the ul- 
timate sense, it is a blessing in the 
immediate sense; because, in the 
absence of imported feeding stuffs, if 
the herds were larger they would 
encroach still more upon human 
foodstuffs. 

The governments of Poland, Ru- 
mania and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes are conservative 
and follow no antiagrarian policy. 
But they are unsocial governments. 
The new governments of Hungary, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many are more or less socialistic, with 
the exception of Hungary, and anti- 








Bohemian Women Farmers and Some of Their Yorkshire Pigs 


abolition of compulsory military service 
was ownership of the land. 

On the very crest of the wave of outworn 
traditions swept away with the collapse of 
the war was the feudalistic concept of agri- 
culture. And the first use made of political 
freedom was to establish the principle of 
individual ownership of the land by every 
peasant, as the gift of the state at the 
moment, to be paid for ultimately, at some 
undetermined future date. One must have 
traveled through Central Europe since the 
war in order to realize what this change has 
meant to the consciousness of the mass of 
country people. They have lost many of 
their domesticated animals; their farm 
machinery has gone to rack and ruin; there 
is little transport to carry their produce to 
market; they cannot buy the commodities 
to which they were accustomed; they are 
harassed by experimental governments; 
they are sometimes forcibly robbed of their 
products; and they are in many places 
ravaged by typhus. But shining through 
the maze is the consciousness that they 
have acquired possession of the soil for 
themselves, and upon this they are pre- 
pared to build their future. The peasant 
does not wish to leave his new-found land; 
he wants to work it. The American farmer 
is tempted to leave the land, possession of 
which means little when tilling the soil is 
felt to be unremunerative; not only unre- 
munerative but vexatious, through scarcity 
of labor. No farmer can make a program 
for his acres unless he can count upon labor. 
But dependable labor is one thing he finds 
he cannot count upon, 


Combinations of Farmers 


Now it is precisely out of the sense of new 
possession that the present conflict between 
city and country in Europe has assumed its 
exaggerated form. The city is trying to 
govern the policy of the country, and one 
reason why the country resists is because of 
the new-found sense of ownership of the 
peasant. The governments of most of the 
countries of Europe are more or less anti- 
agrarian and the situation has in some places 
developed into a veritable impasse. Be- 

cause the agrarians of Europe have always 

possessed a class consciousness they have 
always formed a political block. For a 
hundred years agrarian parties have been 
more or less influential in European politics 
and not infrequently they have held the 
balance of power. 

In our country success has never been 
attained despite innumerable attempts to 
organize the farmers into a political party. 
The last attempt, the Nonpartisan League 
of the Northwestern States, has apparently 
passed the crest and promises ere long to 
face dissolution. The failure will not mean 
that the movement did not rest upon a 
basis of real grievance or that alleviation 
lay outside of political program. The fail- 
ure is due to lack of class consciousness, 


The apparent community of interests of 
producer and consumer versus the dis- 
tributer has frequently led to attempts at 
combinations of agrarian associations with 
labor unions. Such combinations have al- 
ways failed abroad and it seems certain 
that the rapprochement now being at- 
tempted between union labor and the 
farmer organizations in this country will 
fail of realization. If such a coalition can- 
not succeed in Europe, where peasant and 
industrialist have class consciousness, it 
cannot hope to succeed in this country, 
where class consciousness has been attained 
in no group. 


Invisible Resources 


The relation of country to city is differ- 
ent in food exporting and food importing 
countries. Though it is true that the price 
of wheat, for example, under normal cir- 
cumstances is as dependent upon the world 
price in a food exporting as in a food 
importing country—tariff aside—in the 
ultimate analysis the relations of the agri- 
cultural class vary widely under the two sets 
of circumstances. The farmer in the food- 
importing state is always vulnerable. But 
when the power to import fails or is abbre- 
viated the agrarian will be vulnerable or 
invulnerable depending upon circumstances 
of government. 

Before the war Europe, outside of Russia, 
produced under favorable crop conditions 
about fifty-five million tons of bread grains. 
She consumed about seventy-one million 
tons. The Continent was therefore de- 
pendent on the outside world for some 
twenty-two per cent of the daily bread. 
These importations were paid for partly 
with surplus of manufactured commodities 
and partly through the possession of four 
invisible resources: Dividends on invest- 
ments abroad, remittances of emigrants, 
American tourists’ money in Europe, and 
services rendered abroad, especially ship- 
ping. These invisible resources have for 
the most part disappeared. The surplus 
of manufactured commodities has also al- 
most disappeared, because depreciation of 
exchange has rendered importation of raw 
materials difficult; and failure of coal 
supply, deterioration of transport and dis- 
organization of industry have reduced the 
manufacturing output to a fraction of the 
yrewar volume. The bread-grain crop of 
Sarope is not fifty-five million tons now 
but only forty million tons. If the prewar 
standard of living were to be maintained, 
Europe, outside of Russia, would need to 
import twice as much as before the war. 
Contrasted with this, her ability to pay is 
not half so large as it was before the war. 
This disparity between Bong sng need, crop 
and ability to import, can be only partly 
resolved by lowering the standard of living, 
rationing of bread and the use of gray flour. 

But the food dependence of Europe on 
the outside world was greater even than 


agrarian. The new government of 
Hungary, though not socialistic, is 
inimical to the small peasant. The 
governments of France and Italy have 
been wise, fair and sympathetic in their 
policies to agriculture, and these countries 
are reaping the appropriate reward. In 
France, in particular, the achievements of 
the assiduous peasants are extraordinary. 
The comi ing wheat crop Will be the largest in 
six years; the peasants have returned to 
cultivation sixty per cent of the areas devas- 
tated by war. The governments of the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway are more 
or less antiagrarian, though for different 
reasons in the different states. As a whole, 
governmental policy in Europe is to-day 
farther removed from the viewpoint of 
the agrarian than was the case ten years 
ago. 

Before the war something in the neigh- 
borhood of eighty million people in Europe, 
outside of Russia, worked for the outside 
world and were fed by the outside world. 
At present they are unable to work for the 
outside world, and therefore unable to 
expect subsistence from the outside world; 
their governments turn to the agricultural 
classes and exhort them to assume the feed- 
ing of these people. To this the agrarian 
classes reply that if the soil of Europe be- 
fore the war—when work animals were 
plentiful, farm labor abundant, chemical 
fertilizer available, machinery intact, ex- 
change normal, and the importation of 
feeding stuffs practicable—if the soil of 
Europe then did not feed these eighty 
million people it cannot be expected that 
this can be accomplished now, when the 
circumstances are averse to successful 
agriculture. To this the urban populations 
rejoin that the soil would sustain the popu- 
lation if it were cultivated exclusively from 
the viewpoint of the nutrition of the total 
population and not from the viewpoint of 
the remuneration of the landowners. 


How the Peasant Reasons 


If the peasants were to plant a greater 
acreage to bread grains and restrict rigor- 
ously the output of animal products, Europe 
would be able to raise, outside of Russia, 
seventy million tons of bread grains, and the 
population would receive in consequence a 
diet richer in bread and poorer in meats and 
dairy products than before the war, but 
still a diet that according to human expe- 
rience would be competent not only to 
maintain but to improve the nutrition of 
the masses of the Continent. The efforts 
of the governments, usually misdirected 
and often grotesque, have been to induce 
the peasant to plant wheat or rye, to re- 
duce fodder grains and to limit animal 
husbandry. 

Now the peasant does not follow this 
argument at all; in fact he does not under- 
stand it technically. What he does 
understand is that he is asked to conduct 
his operations along the line of low profits 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Pure Milk “From Contented Cows’ 


THE red and white Carnation label 1s known in all parts of the civi- 

lized world. Men and women, wherever they see it, know it as the 
symbol of pure milk “from Contented Cows.’ Carnation Milk is the 
product of fine herds that graze on the rich pasture lands of the United 
States and Canada. It 1s pure cows’ milk, evaporated to the consistency 
of cream and sterilized. Your grocer is the Carnation Milkman. Buy 
this convenient and economical milk from him and use it for every 
milk purpose. Send for our Cook Book containing 100 tested recipes. 











CARNATION MILK Propucrs Company, $32 Consumers Building, CuicaAGo; 832 Stuart Building, Searris 
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Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
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QA tempting dish! thick slice of 


ham, baked in milk, is always 
delicious. And when it’s Morris 
Supreme Ham, the taste meets 


every expectation of goodness. 


Then you are sure of flavor and 
tenderness: the Supreme cure 


takes care of that. 


Morris Supreme Hams cost you 
no more in the clean, white 
parchment paper wrapper with 
the yellow and black label. Order 


them this way. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


‘Packers and “Provisioners 
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‘Your 
Conklin Carries 


a Full Charge 


An airplane that had to come to the ground every 
mile for fuel would be a mighty poor machine, 
wouldn’t it? Then what do you think of a pen that 
has to be dipped into ink every sentence? The 
Conklin Fountain Pen carries enough ‘‘fuel’’ for a 
long writing journey—and you can easily re-fill by a 
slight finger pressure on the Crescent. 


« 





There is a Conklin that is individually yours. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you the Conklin that 
exactly suits your style of writing and feels ‘at home”’ 
in your hand. 


You'll be delighted with the smooth, easy writing 
qualities of your Conklin. And it will alwavs give you 
excellent service, for, with the Crescent Filler, there 
are no springs, pivots or levers to get out of order. 


Every Conklin Crescent Filler Fountain Pen ts 
guaranteed during its entire life against any defect in 
materials or workmanship. Conklin prices are unitorm 
all over the United States at leading stationery, jewelry, 





drug and department stores. Price $2.50 and up. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MEG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Boston San Francisco Chicago 
y Temple Place S77 Market Street 1405 Lytton Building 





with the 
Gold 
Crescent 


FILLER 
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| 
as an act of fidelity to the state. When he 
| looks about him to observe the other 


classes of society that are conducting their 
several operations along the line of low 
profits as acts of fidelity to the state, he 
fails to detect anyone engaged in such 
practice. And since the situation is revolt- 
ing to the innate sense of the peasant, he 
refuses. 

The peasant holds the whip hand because 
unless there are two guardsmen to watch 
the peasant and his wife they cannot be 
prevented from selling their lambs, calves, 
kids, poultry, eggs, butter and cheese in 
illicit traffic. The state has the power 
to seize bread grains because the state 
controls the flour mills. The tendency of 
the peasant is to plant as much fodder 
grain as he can market in the form of meat 
and dairy products illicitly and then to 
plant enough bread grains to occupy the 
balance of the soil that he desires to culti- 
vate. He plants sugar beets and feeds 
them if the refinery price is not satisfactory. 
Unless punished physically or dispossessed 
by regular forced requisition the peasant 
wins out against the authorities. 

As a final retaliation the peasant may 
place a boycott against the city, or an 
agricultural section may place an embargo 
against outgo of foodstuffs. Thus Upper 
Austria has had an embargo against Vi- 
enna, parts of Slovakia against Bohemia, 
Pomerania against Berlin. This can occur 
only where the central authority is weak 
and transport conditions favor the proce- 
dure. Such embargoes are not placed 
merely to conserve foodstuffs needed for 
home consumption but also to direct and 
control trade in exportable surplus. 


Where the Children’s Milk Goes 


A few illustrations will serve to indicate 
the shortsightedness of the governments in 
holding the price of bread grains at un- 
remunerative figures. Early in the spring 
of this year the British Government an- 
nounced that the price of wheat for the 
present crop would be seventy-six shillings 
a quarter. At that time imported wheat 
in Liverpool cost one hundred and twenty- 
four shillings a quarter. It was futile to 
explain to the wheat grower that seventy- 
six shillings in terms of gold meant to him 
about as much as the American farmer was 
receiving under our guaranteed price. His 

answer was that in the prewar period he 
had to sell his wheat down to the world 
price and that at present he demands the 
right to sell it up to the world price. He 
could also point out that with a free price 
of barley it was twice as remunerative per 
acre to raise barley as to raise wheat at 
seventy-six shillings. Under such circum- 
stances it was folly to expect the British 
farmer to do anything else than subordi- 
nate the growing of wheat to the output of 
animal products. In the countries of 
Central Europe the peasants have been 
paid thirty to eighty cents a bushel, gold, 
for wheat during the past year. An acre of 
barley devoted to animals and poultry 
would yield five times as much as an acre 
of rye sold at state price. 

The nutritional results have been ap- 
pelts in one direction. Milk goes into 
the butter pats of the wealthy instead of 
fluid milk into the diet of the children of all 
classes in the cities. At one time last 
winter when the milk production of Ger- 
many was half of the prewar volume, the 
milk receipts of Berlin were ten per cent of 
the normal. 

The attitude of the socialists can be 
readily imagined. In order to hold the cost 
of living down to the industrial workmen 
the state fixes a low price for bread grains 
and establishes also a subsidy on bread. 
The meats and dairy products go illicitly 
to the rich at high prices. The socialist 
attempts to strike both at the rich buyer 
and at the peasant. The rich buyer and 
the go-between trader he finds he cannot 


reach. The peasant he believes he can 
reach. This he attempts through drastic 


regulations, which fail, as explained, be- 
cause there are too many peasants and too 
few guardsmen. The socialist believes, 
with some justice, that the actions of the 
peasants reflect not only a commercial 
practice but constitute also motivated acts 
of the agrarian against socialists. 
Whenever these countries import wheat 
or rye, especially under the conditions of 
depreciation of exchange, they pay for it in 
part through state funds and sell the bread 
below cost. The bread subsidy of Europe 
during the past two years has not been 
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far below a billion dollars a year. This is 
largely covered by paper money. The 
economically minded student inquires if it 
would not be better to print paper money 
and pay the peasant an even exorbitant 
price so as to secure the maximum acreage 
of bread grain, rather than to print paper 
money to pay for a subsidy on imported 
bread. But such a suggestion finds no 
acceptance in any country, not even in 
France and Italy, which have treated the 
peasants most fairly, because it would be 
regarded as profiteering by the peasant and 
would be resented and opposed by the 
industrial classes. The frame of mind 
among the socialistic workers has actually 
reached the point where they would deny 
large profits to the peasant, even though 
this could be shown to be to the best eco- 
nomic interest of the state as a whole, and 
to their own nutritional advantage. 

In most parts of Central Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, public security no longer 
exists in the sense that we enjoy it. Bands 
of workers from the cities raid the villages 
and farms. Both sides possess side arms 
retained from the war, and bloody battles 
result. The peasant shoots in defense of 
the right to farm and sell as he pleases. The 
factory worker, out of work, shoots to 
obtain food against starvation. Socialism, 
the preachment of equity, has been at- 
tended with greater inequity in foodstuffs 
than ever existed before in Europe. 


The Critical Problem 


The peasant complains not only that his 
practices are interfered with and remuner- 
ative prices denied him; he protests that 
the currency with which he is paid has no 
buying power. The peasant does not wish 
crowns or marks or any other currency; he 
wishes shoes, clothing, hardware, machin- 
ery. Even gold would be of little value to 
him at present. The real buying power of 
the crop is in terms of commodities, not of 
paper money; and one reason why the rich 
can secure meats and dairy products is 
because they are able in part at least to 
offer commodities. The peasant is not an 
economist and he does not reason out the 
cause of the inability of the city to offer him 
commodities. Instinctively the failure to 
offer him commodities for his produce is 
interpreted as an antiagrarian policy —just 
as the socialist feels that the sale by the 
peasant to the rich is an antisocialistic 
policy. 

The peasant in Europe is more self- 
sufficient than the American farmer be- 
cause his standard of life is simpler. He 
can withdraw from the world, almost. 
During the last two years peasants have 
returned to making wooden shoes, fashion- 
ing coats and other garments out of pelts, 
and home spinning and weaving of wool. 
Crude machinery is made in the country 
forge. Failing to secure from the city the 
commodities to which he was accustomed, 
the family *make shift and revert to a 
lower standard of living, not yet forgotten. 

It will not be easy to restore the produc- 
tivity of Europe even after conditions of 
barter have become free and normal. In 
the process of subdivision of the land 
agricultural efficiency has been lost, though 
humanity has been gained. Many of the 
small landholders will develop efficiency, 
as in Belgium and France. Others will 
revert to the servitude of tenantry. Co- 
operative associations, as long exemplified 
in Germany and Russia, offer the best 
promises for restoration of yield and de- 
velopment of culture. In Russia the new 
régime, having failed to carry out socializa- 
tion of the land, is trying to encourage 
the establishment of agricultural guilds. 
Enough is known to make it certain that 
these either pass into commercial associa- 
tions, break up into individual holdings or 
revert to feudalistic estates, of which the 
head is an oligarchy formed by the best 
men, who soon become the possessors. 

Looking back over the past five years 
one must be convinced that Europe would 
be in better circumstances than at present 
if the peasant had been treated with con- 
sideration, sympathy and liberality. The 
results would have justified the policy. We 
are accustomed to hear in this country that 
a contented and prosperous agriculture is 
the foundation of national well-being. 
Nevertheless, at the close of a war during 
which the American farmer performed 
heroics in production, we find him strug- 
gling for his contentment and fighting for 
his prosperity. In the competition between 
city and country lies a critical problem of 
reconstruction. 
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IVE years of scientific investigation and $800,000 Disteel Wheels are the most distinctive and out- 

in money were devoted to Disteel Wheels before standing feature of the American motor cars of 1920 
they were offered to American motorists and motor design. The inevitable accompaniment of Success 
car manufacturers. These years of constructive engi- is Imitation. That is more than flattering. It is 
neering have produced the Inwardly Curved Wheel conclusive proof of priority and pre-eminence. It is 
—the Disteel Wheel. The unalterable laws of Science conclusive proof that Disteel Wheels stand supreme 
decree that it be Inwardly Curved. If it is not in the final judgment of American engineers and 
Inwardly Curved it is not a Disteel Wheel. American motorists. 


Exclusive Alanufacture? 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Distee! Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliott Avenue 


Disteel Wheel Corporation 


New York: 184 Broadway at 6ist St Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 


THE WHEELS THAT COMPLETE THE CAR 
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condition of the 
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f we are to have 
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the tendency with 
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mental burdens is 
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we van follow the 
example of the 
Germans and put 
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Treasury or of the 
revenue and ex- 
penditure needs of 
the Government 
for the future; al- 
beit, as Doctor 
Willoughby points 
out, some of these 
functions will be 
performed if ever 
the budget plan 
is made law. He 
does not direct 
and he controls 
only in rare cases 
where subordinate 
officers have quar- 
reled among them- 
selves. 

It is clear, infact, 
that even if a Pres- 
ident wereinclined 
to take his admin- 
istrative functions 
as seriously as the 
head of a business 
organization must, 
in fidelity tostock- 
holders of the or- 








all three branches, 
War, Navy and 
Air, under a Min- 
ister of National Defense. Interestingly, 
we inclined more and more toward doing 
that during the war, when the head of the 
War Industries Board was authorized by 
the President to be—in spirit was, and if the 
war had continued conclusively would have 
such a Minister of National Defense. 
In anye without question, unless every 
rule of good organization is fallacious, the 
activities now performed by twenty agen- 
cies of the Government clearly ought to be, 
as far as jidated into one. 


been 
vent, 


possible , conse 


Faulty Organization 


Some of these score of agencies, notably 
the Army, the Navy, the Post Office De- 
partment, and now—just making a start 
the Coast Guard, are self-contained; in 
fact, no head to what may for 
convenience be called the aviation plan, 
nearly all, with reference to the others, are 
velf-contained. At once then those who are 
familiar with that most efficient organiza- 
tion, the corporation, know that in our plan 
for aviation the most elemental rule of any 
good orgat that its agencies should 
be headed up to single control—is ignored. 

Some of these twenty 
agencies function, each as 


since there i 


ization 


know the situation know that if this be 
theory it is not the fact. 

Thus W. F. Willoughby, director of the 
Institute of Government Research, a pri- 

vate organization, points out that though 
the President is nominally the head of the 
administration, at no time has any Presi- 
dent sought to perform the duties of that 
office as such an office is understood in the 
business world. 

Obviously this statement and those that 
follow are not accepted as criticisms of 
President Wilson. He has during the last 
seven years confronted problems so varied 
and overwhelming the wonder is, despite 
his unusual powers for concentration and 
accomplishment, that he has been able to 
succeed as well as he has. Without ques- 
tion he has confronted difficulti@s and 
suffered from harassments greater than 
those arrayed before any President since 
Abraham Lincoln. Moreo#er, had he 
nothing but organization a ems, he has 
not the authority, indeec as not the 
appropriations, to alter And aden the 
traditional procedures affgecting the White 
House. Tradition and statutes have es- 
tablished them. They have not intended 


‘ 


Assembling Mexican Planes, Shipped in Box Cars, at Railroad Base in Northern Mexico During Operations of Mexican Troops Against Bandits 


that he should function as the president of 
a corporation does in the business world. 
No President has functioned so. None has 
had an office designed, at least since or- 
ganization became an exact science, to 
function so. 

No recent President has passed upon the 
requests of subordinate officers for funds 
and authorization to engage in certain 
lines of work. Neither law nor custom has 
looked to his doing so... President Roose- 
velt, who went so farts to say “The Presi- 
dential office-tends to put a premium upon 
a man’s keeping out Of trouble rather than 
upon his accomplishing results,”’ did not 
do so. Neither did President Taft. Such 
requests, for funds and authorization, go 
traditionally direct to Congress through 
the Secretary of the Treasury as a com- 
piling but not revising officer. If any 
President varied from this procedure he 
would invite misunderstanding. 

Generally, then—-without special refer- 
ence to Mr. Wilson —it is, in this analysis of 
plan, worth pointing out, the President 
makes no annual report as administrator 
in chief. He does not lay before Congress 
any coérdinated statement of the financial 


ganization whose 
responsibilities he 
carries, he could not accomplish much. 
There is no administrative code such as 
some of the states—lIllinois and Nebraska 
notably—have, to simplify his responsibil- 
ities. He has not even an executive sec- 
retary, or assistant to the President, as the 
term is often in corporations, and though 
he has a confidential secretary, that officer 
is kept busy with confidential matters and 
with the relationships of the President to 
the public. 


Presidential Isolation 


He has no administrative staff—tradi- 
tionally, through no fault of any individ- 
ual—and no administrative equipment, 
not so much as an organization chart of the 
departments, bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, other agencies under him, though 
they constitute the biggest business in the 
world. His office, in fact, is not even an 
office of record, as Doctor Willoughby 
again and again has pointed out. Each 
President takes the office files with him and 
strips office shelves clean. He does not—in- 
deed if he had nothing else to do he could 
not with the traditional equipment and 

personnel—have reports 
from all the ten depart- 





to others through boards, Pe 
and experience demon- 
trates that such boards 
function doubtfully when 
there is complete agreement 
and are prone to function 
ruinously —if at all —other- 
wise Inevitably there i 
duplication. Inevitably 
there are large unprodu 

tive expenditures, such as 
overhead and loss of time 
Inevitably there is waste 
It goes without saying, too, 
that methods 
ind services are not stand 
ardized. It is clear, in a 
word, that almost 
of the precept 
organization, throug 
of no particular it 
or group, 


purchases 


every one 
of efficient 
h fault 
dividual 
necessarily is 
neglected, with results that 
are, of course, easily predict- 
able. And it follows, at a 
time when one of the 
ing ter 
an organi 
the 


strik- 
judge 
no more by 
ind com- 
pleteness of systems and 
methods than by the spirit 
of the personnel concerned 
with it, that morale, not 
only of fliers themselves but 
ot execu- 


idencies is to 
zation 


periection 


even the morale 
suffers, 
For though it may be ar- 
gued that all the twenty or 
more agencies using or hav- 
ng a hand in the technical 
development of aircraft are 
headed up to the comman- 


tives, 





ments, which average ten 
bureaus each, and the 
twenty-three other 
agencies under him pass 
over his desk, day by day or 
week by week or month by 
month or even year by year. 

The head of a department 
store, for instance, gets 
daily, and weekly, and 
monthly analyses, let us say, 
covering the work and pros- 
pects of the agencies under 
him. But the President of 
the United States, though 
charged with far greater re- 
sponsibilities than any 
other executive in the world, 
has no such analyses placed 
on his desk before him. 
Two of the ten great depart- 
ments —the Treasury and 
the Department of Justice— 
do not even make yearly re- 
ports to him, but direct to 
Congress instead. More- 
over, were any President to 
attempt to study, in addi- 
tion to numerous special re- 
ports made to him, all other 
reports made to him and 
to Congress’ he would be 
swamped. Thus the last re- 
port of the Department of 
Labor fills 1311 pages. And 
the reports and testimony 
on aircraft alone would fill 
a file case and a five-foot 
bookshelf as well and would 
require, were any President 
to be fully acquainted there- 
with, months of additional 








der in chief of the Army, 
the President, those who 


envioe 
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study of what has been done 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Electricity for 
the Farm 


Willys Light, the Light and Power Plant 
built for user service. 

Its air-cooled Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine is powerful, quiet, simple and eco- 
nomical in operation. It smproves with use. 





Immediate delivery assured 


by our quantity production. 
The Willys Light battery has been made extra large for Dest rable territory for 
extra life. Willys Light is self-cranking and stops itself — : ; 
Low upkeep is assured by its simplicity. It burns kerosene Dealers available. 


WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION, ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S, A. 
Diswict Offices in Spokane; Denver; Minneapolis; St. Louis; Detroit; Syracuse; Philadelphia; Dallas; Atlanta 
Export —The John N. Willys Export Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York City 


The Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Engin: 
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Difference in the World 


There’s no denying that motor troubles do 
exist—that scores of summer autoists find 
their holidays turned into misery days and 
their week ends spoiled, from causes that are 
preventable, — 

These troubles can’t be placed on any par- 
ticular make of car, for they happen with 
large and small alike under certain conditions. 
Here we must acknowledge the supremacy of 
a little cast iron ring—the piston ring. 


You may have the finest engine made, but 
are the rings now in that engine leaky or leak- 
less ?—-it makes all the difference in the world. 


Motoring these sunny days is a joy. The 
flowers—the fragrant country—the rolling 
hills—the lakes—the seashore—all welcome 
you to a happy outing. But how often has 
it happened to you that just when you have 
forgotten the high cost of gas, oil, and ga- 
rage bills—the motor sputters and misses? 
Probably it “‘dies’’ on the next hill. 


The nearest garage man says to you, “‘ Dirty 
spark plugs’’—-which means $1.55 and a tip. 

But you have only poulticed the sore. You 
have not removed the cause. After a few 
miles the plugs again are dirty. 

Let us introduce to you a little cast iron 
ring whose importance few owners fully un- 
derstand. It circles the piston down in the 
motor out of sight, but the whole life and 
“pep” of the engine depends on whether or 
not these rings are /eakless. 


Motorists who realize this—beforehand— 
seldom have engine troubles. 


~~ 


Leakless rings keep the gas in and the oil 
out of the combustion chamber—for when 
these two get together each destroys the 
other’s value. 


Leakless rings have saved upwards of 50% 
of oil— keeping it from being burned up. They 
save gas—for they keep it all in the explosion 
chamber where it makes power. And gas and 
oil are worth saving at today’s prices. 


There are certain requirements to watch 
for in seeking the best piston rings. The fore- 
most English motor authority, the Automo- 
bile Engineer (London), says: 

“The best way of getting gas-tightness is to 

obtain a ring * * * properly hammered to give 

even radial distribution of pressure.” 

American Hammered Piston Rings are 
hammered with wonderful accuracy by our 
patented automatic machines. Their tension 
against the cylinder walls is permanent. 
They are leakless. 


Over a million cars are now equipped with 
American Hammered Piston Rings, which are 
giving complete s::tisiaction and eliminating 
needless motor worries and repair expenses. 

Thirty-six of the largest motor manufac- 
turers take all they can get of them. And the 
demand for individual installations through 
dealers all over the country is increasing at a 
rate to tax the huge facilities in our great 
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plant at Baltimore, where we are manufac- 
turing more piston rings than are made in 
any other one plant in the world. 


So, whatever your car, get acquainted with 
that important little ring way down in the 
engine. Find out about it—see if it is’ an 
American Hammered Piston Ring, which is 
the leakless kind. Don’t be satisfied with 
any but the best rings—your motoring com- 
fort is at stake. 

American Hammered Piston Rings are sold 
by dealers all over the United States. If your 
garage man has ‘“‘something better’ or he 
‘can’t get them’’—send his name and address, 
and leave the rest to us. 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
here and abroad. Moreover, it is aot the 
custom for bureau heads to go to the Presi- 
dent except when in sore trouble. They do 
not, and the cabinet members do not, go 
to the President if they can possibly avoid 
doing so about matters of organization. 

Many of the governmental agencies never 
c ommunicate directly with the White House. 
Thus, to cite only one of many illustrations, 
there is one important governmental agency 
which has been at work for about ten years, 
during all which years no representative of 
it has ever had personal contact with a 
President. It is then clearly absurd to im- 
agine that a President does or could take 
the place of a codrdinating head of a depart- 
ment of the air. He could not create a plan 
for such a department, because he has not 
the authority to consolidate the various 
agencies concerned. He could not and does 
not administer aviation. 

As a matter of fact, the only authorita- 
tive central control over the various gov- 
ernmental agencies dealing with aircraft is 
the Congress, which is not intended to serve, 
nevertheless does serve as a kind of board 
of directors. Then extending the present 
illustration a little, we can see at once that 
the legislative and the executive functions 
of our Government are sorely confounded. 

Nine-tenths of the 
work done by Con- 


called for approximately 250 separate re- 
ports as a start on legislative work. These 
in lieu of an administrative code which in 
some states automatically provides uniform 
reports from all agencies—supplied certain 
details in one agency but paid no heed to 
similar details in others; so in a sense they 
afforded no information of general value. 

Continuously, too, Congress requires ex- 
tensive testimony, which in itself is vo- 
luminous enough to manifest the extensive 
interest the House and the Senate take in 
executive matters. And there are 112 regu- 
lar committees and many subcommittees 
working under the House and Senate. 
There are at least six having to do with 
aviation, none of which knows exactly 
what the others are doing until measures 
that have held common interest reach the 
floor. Accordingly contrasting opinions are 
not brought out sharply and varied opin- 
ions are not welded together constructively. 
Nevertheless with such machinery as it has 
Congress does—of its own volition, be- 
cause public will demands it or because it 
must take on its own shoulders burdens 
that must be carried—more work of the 
kind that the general manager of a corpora- 
tion does than the President. 

The least examination of appropriation 
bills sent to the President for approval 
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Worse still, aviation itself is a plane 
without a rudder. For no one can say that 
it is possible clearly to chart the lines of 
authority in aviation. 

Clearly the army air service is not sub- 
ordinate to the navy air service. Clearly 
the other agencies are not subordinate to 
these two. Certainly these two do not fune- 
tion smoothly, each as to the other. 

Atop these two, and clearly the most in- 
fluential force in governmental aviation, is 
the Joint Board, which was established by 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, “‘to con- 
sider and reach common conclusions on all 
matters calling for the coéperation of the 
two services.” It is composed of the Chief 
of Staff and the director of the war plans 
division of the General Staff; the director 
of operations of the General Staff, of the 
Army; with analagous officers of the Nav y 
Thus there is an even vote on both sides 
and none of those who vote is an aviator 
or has ever had any experience in flying 

Beneath this Joint Board is the Aéro- 
nautical Board—a working body actively 
employed in the consideration of aéronau- 
tical affairs. It is composed of three officers 
of the Army and three of the Navy, one 
of whom has had experience in flying. 

Now at once it ought to be conclu- 
sively established that such boards seldom 
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contracted with the Zeppelin company of 
Germany for a rigid, the LZ-125, at even 
less cost. This contract was canceled, 
however, in such a way that the United 
States may be subject to damages. How- 
ever, an option was taken by the Army on 
the LZ-125 at $700,000, which option will 
have expired about the time that this arti- 
cle reaches its readers, for the reason that 
the Joint Board had given the rigid ship 
to the province of the Navy. With the 
same confusion of types in mind for a time, 
the Army gave over the hope of owning the 
Italian semirigid because the ruling of the 
Joint Board on rigids was accepted as ap- 
plying to semirigids. It has, however, since 
bought the ship. Meanwhile the Navy 
purchased in England the R-38, a rigid, for 
$2,500,000. 


Independent Purchasing 


The designs and specifications of the 
LZ 125, which were completed, called for 
the most powerful aircraft ever built. She 
was planned to have a cruising radius of 
12,000 miles, whereas the R-38 is designed 
for only 5600 miles. Her total horse power 
was set at 3600 as distinguished from 1950, 
that of the R-38. Her lifting capacity was 
to be 128 tons as distinguished from 92.7. 

And her speed, ninety- 
one miles an hour in- 





gress, in committees 
and on the floors of the 
House and Senate, 
Doctor Willoughby es- 
timates, deals with ad- 
ministrative activities. 
The board of directors, 
in other words, is kept 
overwhelmingly busy 
trying to stop the gaps 
and trying to tell the 
legislative branch of 
the Government how it 
should operate. With- 
out any question, to its 
own great hurt, Con- 
gress exercises more in- 
terest, more initiative 
in sheer administrative 
affairs and actually 
does more administra- 
tive work—and this 
principally by the slow 
procedures of statute 

such as is done by the 
president of a corpora- 
tion, than does the 
President himself. At 
least this applies to 
matters of organiza- 
tion. Probably it was 
different when—as in 
1850, say—the execu- 
tive branches of the 
Government were rela- 
tively only a few and 
there were approxi- 
mately only 1000 
workers in all the de- 
partments then exist- 








stead of sixty-nine. 

It may be seen, then, 
why the army air serv- 
ice is not satisfied with 


the functioning of the 
Joint Board. It may be 
imagined, too, that 


such boards generally 
do not function 
factorily and that they 
do not assist in the dif- 
ficult business of get- 
ting the best results 
from ouraviation plans 

Alongside the Aéro- 
nautical Board in a 
sense must be consid- 
ered the Helium Board, 
composed of represent 
atives of the Army, 
Navy and Bureau of 
Mines. This board is 
charged with the devel- 
opment of the inval- 
uable noninflammable 
gas, America’s exclu 
sive gift so far as the 
War De partment 
knows — helium 

Beneath the Ai ro- 
nautical Board also 
must be represented, of 
course, both the direc- 
tors of army and navy 
aviation, neither of 
whom has had experi 
as an aviator 

On the same govern- 
mental horizon also, 
working quiteindepend 


satis- 


ence 








ing. But now, 
count postal employ- 

ees, there are at the 

time this is written—by the latest and most 
authoritative count to be had—771,117, of 
whom about 100,000 are in Washington. 


Congress as an Executive 


In this complex situation, wherein minor 
executives, or major ones, never go to the 
commander in chief except in emergencies 
when the man who reaches a President 
first is apt to get the decision— Congress 
takes on burdens hardly intended for a 
board of directors. This might not be so 
bad did Congress itself have any executive 
organization which could pe srform duties of 
general direction, supervision and control. 
It has, however, no such body. Even the 
committees that are c harged with devising 
ways to raise revenue act in complete inde- 
pendence of the committees having in charge 
the determination of how that money shall 
be spent. And the fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that all the governmental agencies 
concerned with aircraft, like all the other 
governmental agencies, must go at periodic 
intervals, not to the White House, but to 
Congress—to argue for and get their appro- 
priations. 

With an eye to making appropriations 
intelligently and laying down the lines on 
which they shall be spent, Congress requires 
all manner of reports. As a matter of legis- 
lative routine thus Speaker Gillett, at the 
beginning of the present session of Congress, 
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Airship Building Plant and Gas Plant at Friedrichshafen, Taken From an Airship 


demonstrates that. In the 1919 Army 
Bill, to take only one of thousands of illus- 
trations, Congress manifested its interest 
in administrative affairs and its distrust of 
their conduct by the executive departments 
by overruling the allotment that the Gen- 
eral Staff made for aviation officers, That 
is, the General Staff assigned 800 emer- 
gency officers, half of them fliers. Congress 
provided instead 1200, and specified that 
eighty-five per cent should be fliers, and in 
the present Army Reorganization Bill both 
the House and Senate put the proportion of 
fliers at ninety per cent. 

But all this is by way of background. In 
the foreground, realizing that the quick 
test of the effectiveness of any plan is the 
facility with which one can picture it on an 
organization chart, one strikes at once on 
the impossibility of exactly charting the 
lines of authority and of communication in 
our Government. In other words, it is in- 
exact to represent the President at the top 
of the executive agencies in all matters. It 
is also inexact to represent Congress there. 

Nevertheless somewhere in the landscape 
beneath the general manager of an organi- 
zation and the board of directors it is neces- 
sary to represent all service agencies. 
Somewhere then one must place aviation 
and all the score of agencies tinkering with 
aviation, and with the defense of the na- 
tion therefore. 

But where? It is quite impossible to say. 





function satisfactorily, as surely as there 
is truth in the old saying that when two 
men agree absolutely in everything one of 
them is an idiot. Even when there is com- 
plete agreement such boards are not satis 
factory, and when there is disagreement 
there is no recourse but a deadlock or a 
trade. 

To illustrate the manner in which the 
Army and the Navy have been unable to 
function satisfactorily through boards, one 
needs to turn only to our progress with rigid 
and semirigid airships, which are of course 
quite different from one another. It will be 
remembered that the first lighter-than-air 
form was the balloon. The Germans, years 
back, developed the balloon into the Zep 
pelin, which is built upon a huge, intricate 
and costly framework of light alloy and is 
the typical rigid airship. The Italians, 
striking out for a lighter and less expensive 
ship, developed¢the semirigid—that is, 
they *+y diminished the size and complexity, 
and of course the weight and the cost, of 
the Zeppelin in such a way that the balloon 
compartments when deflated fall and rest 
upon the rigid frame. Both ships have 
special merits, and it seemed desirable for 
the United States to make a start in the 
development of both, or one or other. After 
the war the Army was offered an Italian 
semirigid for $185,009. After the armi- 
stice, when the Allies had access to Ger- 
many and her military secrets, the Army 


ently so far as organ 
ization goes, is the Post 
Office Department, 
which has now the greatest air mail service 
in the world and has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of Congress not only that its 
aé@rial mail work is carried on in athoroughly 
businesslike manner, not only effects great 
Savings in time, which is 
things in the delivery of the mails, but is 
doing its air work more economically 
it can be done by railroad 

Also now making a start as an inde 
pendent force with its own appropriations 
is the Coast Guard. 

The three major executive 
army and navy air services and the Post 
Office Department, do not consolidate 
their personnel, technical and purchasing 
problems, though these problems are com- 
mon in many respects 

First now, on the score of purchases 
Recognizing, as we must, that national 
defense in the air is dependent upon in- 
dustrial development, and strikes in on 
commercial aspects so influentially that in 
telligent allocation of orders is necessary to 
keep the new transportation industry alive, 
we find these three major agencies and the 
Coast Guard and others in lesser fashion 
making their purchases independently. 
The results accordingly are not uniform 
Thus when the Aéronautical Board, which 
is charged with passing on estimates for 
appropriations, approved the pure hase of 
fifteen Martin bombers by the Navy and 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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HEN young Duncan Phyfe 

set up as a furniture maker 
about a century and a quarter ago, 
his name meant nothing to the 
mahogany merchants of the West 
Indies. 

But when it was discovered that 
Duncan Phyfe was making the 
finest furniture in America, that 
under no conditions would he com- 
promise his self-imposed standards, 
that he challenged the world to pro- 
duce finer materials than he could 
use, these merchants were so proud 
to have him as a customer that 
they selected the best timbers in 
their forests and marked them 
“Duncan Phyfe logs.” 
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Challenge of teal 


It has been nearly a generation 
since the triumphant day when the 
Duryea brothers took their first 
“horseless carriage” from their little 
workshop and ran it up the New 
England village street, thus an- 
nouncing to the world that America 
had built her first practical gasoline 
automobile. 

Unknown then, to-day the name 
Stevens-Duryea bears such signifi- 
cance that manufacturers of steels, 
coach lumber, special machinery, 
upholstery and other motor car ma- 
terials take pride and pleasure in 
sending their best products to the 
Stevens-Duryea factory. 

Thus do the standards of crafts- 
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manship challenge the workman- 
ship of the nation. 

Yet, though the Stevens-Duryea 
challenge stands for the country at 
large, most of the finished and semi- 
finished materials used in building 
these motor cars still come from 
neighboring New England factories 
where craftsmanship standards are 
traditional. 

v 
As motor car owners become more 
and more trained in the appreciation 
of motor car performance, of the 
construction and fitting of internal 
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unseen parts, relationship and co- 
ordination of mechanical factors, 
they begin to understand the sig- 
nificance of the uncompromising 
attitude which is so fundamental a 
part of the Stevens-Duryea crafts- 
men’s character. 

Having arrived at such apprecia- 
tion, the first cost of the Stevens- 
Duryea becomes a secondary con- 
sideration, inasmuch as it represents 
sound value and is practically the 
only expense which needs to be 
seriously considered for many, 
many years. 





STEVENS-DURYEA, INC., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ask Your Dealer 
to Show You the 


SHaALER 


5-Minute Vulcanizer 


Any accessory dealer will gladly 
show you how simple it is to 
vulcanize your own punctured 
tubes with a SHALER 5-Minute 
Vulcanizer. 


It takes only five minutes—no 
fuss or trouble—all you need is 
a match. After five minutes the 
tube is perfectly and permanently 
vulcanized, ready for instant use. 
Carry a SHALER in your car 
wherever you go. It works any- 
where—in any weather. All nec- 
essary fuel, rubber, etc., is in 
the Patch-&-Heat Unit that it 
uses. Anybody can make perfect 
repairs—it cannot fail. 


Slightly higher West of the Rockies and in Canada 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration 


C. A. SHALER CO. 


1405 Fourth St.,Waupun, Wis. 
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(Continued from Page 119) 
seventy-five for the Army, Congress = 
disturbed by the fact that the is 

an 


| course, had to pay more for each plane t 


| the Army. Since there are 27,000 items 


in the equipment of an air squadron, the 
opportunities for unsatisfactory compari- 
sons are numerous. 

Next the question of personnel. Here 
General Mitchell, who is the head of the 
training and operations group of the army 
air service, says: ‘ Basically all air work is 
essentially the same, no matter what takes 

lace, and basically all training is the same. 
here is no reason why we should have an 
overhead for each of these entities instead 


| of combining overheads, 


“Fighting in the air is the same, no mat- 
ter where it may take place, whether over 
water or over land. The only part of avia- 
tion that essentially belongs to and has to 
be attached to an army or a navy for its 
own domestic use is observation aviation, 
which relates to local reconnaissance for 
them—that is, seeing the objects at or near 
to them, adjustment for their artillery fire, 
liaison between different elements. 

“All pursuit aviation—that which pur- 
sues, catches up and attacks hostile ‘avia- 
tion, which by its very nature is the most 
important aviation there is, because if you 
can shoot the enemy completely out of the 
air you have predominance over him—is 
the same, no matter where it is. Bombard- 
ment aviation is handled under exactly the 
same principles also; likewise attack avia- 
tion, which attacks objects on the ground, 
such as troops, vessels, trains.’ 

With this authoritative conclusion laid 
down, it is hardly necessary, and it is re- 
grettable, to say that there is duplication 
and all that goes with it in the matter of 
training. 

To be sure, the Post Office Department 
picas its fliers from a long waiting list of 
trained men, and though the Army has 
trained many navy fliers, still the work 
of training men for all government services 
is by no means unified. Near Washington 
itself are three fields. One of these is the 
postal field at College Park, Maryland 
ten or fifteen minutes by motor farther 
from the Washington post office than 
Bolling Field. There, at Bolling Field, a 
congressman says, when he inquired of one 
of the executive officers of the army air 
service whose outfit that was yonder he 
was told that it was the Navy’s. 

“But,” the answer came, “I don’t know 
who the commandant is. I suppose I ought 
to know, but we have no special reason to 
know. Sometimes we do take up navy 
fliers. They have to fly only once a month 
to draw extra flier pay. We have to fly ten 
times a month.” 


Lack of Coérdination 


The Army maintains separate fields 


| from the Navy, and separate stations; the 


Post Office Department likewise. Realiz- 
ing that airdromes are to aircraft what 
service stations and roundhouses are to 
automobiles and locomotives, it becomes 
clear that as preparation for war the logical 
plan would be to place all airdromes to 
strategic advantage. 

“Unless we are adequately prepared in 
the air,’’ General Mitchell insists, “we can- 
not deny an enemy air-service access to any 
vital points in this country. We have 
proved that we can get to any part of the 
country east of the Mississippi in eight 
hours from either the Atlantic or Gulf 
coast, or both, and we can get to any place 
west of the Mississippi in ten hours, and 
from coast to coast in twenty-five flying 
hours.” 

In extending its routes to the Pacific 
Coast, as the aérial mail is now doing, it has 
had to work near the centers of population, 
which fact lends itself after a fashion to 
military plans. If winter weather is severe 
it may be that the northern transconti- 
nental route followed by the army fliers in 
their race via Binghamton, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, Reno, 
will be changed south via Dodge City, 
Albuquerque, Flagstaff, which would throw 


| the route within one run of about 400 miles 


from the army concentration camps in the 
South. Nevertheless there is no careful 
coupling up of all airdrome facilities such 


' as could no doubt be effected if the various 


efforts were integrated, nor in any conclu- 
sive fashion are all airdromes and stations 
equipped with standardized parts. 
Likewise in the matter of technical de- 
velopment. Here, though superior per- 
formance at once gives vital advantage to 
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one plane or another in war and is pre- 
eminently important accordingly, the 
efforts of the three major users of govern- 
ment aircraft are not integrated 

The Army has a large and well equipped 
technical plant on McCook Field near 
Dayton. Near Newark the Post Office 
Department maintains, as it no doubt must 
do elsewhere as its routes are extended 
westward, a rebuilding and repair shop. 
Its rebuilding and repair work must be 
done quickly and— it insists—economically. 
The result is that it is averse to trusting 
this work to the Army. Meanwhile its 
experimental work is intrusted to com- 
mercial plants. 

Also the Signal Corps of the Army is 
working on technical matters. And the 
Navy has at the Washington Navy Yard 
its aérodynamic laboratory, which con- 
ducts tests of aircraft engines and models 
in its wind tunnel. It has also other tech- 
nical agencies. And other agencies of the 
Government aside from the major three 
also are coping with technical questions 
large or small. For instance, the forest 
service is trying to adapt navy radio equip- 
ment to its needs while using army aircraft 
in its work. Nowhere is the technical work 
on aviation headed up. 

It is a far stretch of fancy also to imagine 
that the work done by one technical agency 
is continuously and satisfactorily made 
known to the others. 

“Intentionally,” says Col. Thurman H. 
Bane, chief of the engineering division at 
McCook Field, ‘“‘we do not keep secrets 
from the Navy; unintentionally perhaps 
we do. We give them everything, but they 
get a piece of paper that merely records that 
such and such a thing has been done. But 
perhaps they are too busy to read that such 
and such a thing has been done, and go 
along on a side line and do thesame thing.” 


Coéperating Organizations 


“Tf we had one head of technical work he 
could codrdinate all the various agencies. 
I have always felt that from a technical 
»0int of view a united air service is abso- 
are essential for the reason that you 
must have control of all the different tech- 
nical activities having to do with equip- 
ment such as goes into an airplane. Under 
the present arrangement all armament 
matters are controlled by the Ordnance 
Department of the Army— that is, all arma- 
ment matters for army aircraft—and all 
radio matters are controlled by the Signal 
Corps of the Army. 

“This makes it very bad when we get to 
putting radio equipment into airplanes at 
McCook Field—that is, into our experi- 
mental models. We find that these people 
who have no knowledge of and are not 
familiar with the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the airplane are liable not to con- 
sider the necessity of making armament 
and radio equipment especially for aircraft 
purposes. To illustrate: We have at the 
present day no machine gun developed 
entirely for use in the air. The same thing 
holds for radio equipment. The radioequip- 
ment that we must put into the corps ob- 
servation airplanes is in three units, large 
boxes, and weighs about eighty- -five pounds. 
I am sure that the people developing this 
radio are not so thoroughly interested as 
we are in getting it down in weight and 
having it less cumbersome. 

“ Another thing is this: With the present 
organization, the Navy, the Army and the 
Post Office Department are working along 
separate lines, and though we try to keep 
in touch with everything that the others 
are doing, it is almost impossible to keep 
accurate liaison with them. Finally the 
development of the airplane has merely 
just started. It is a great big interesting 
thing, but it is hard to conceive that depart- 
ments in which air service is only a side 
issue will take the interest and push to its 
conclusion the development that a separate 
service would make possible. Certainly 
with one technical head of the whole thing 
we might have better coérdination of the 
work we are doing.” 

Using army-air-service equipment and 
personnel, the forest service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the last 
year has demonstrated the practicability 
of using aérial observation for forest-fire 
control. 

Also using army equipment and _ per- 
sonnel, the Bureau of Eatemcieay, of the 
Department of Agriculture, has demon- 
strated to its satisfaction the practicality 
of using the air for the detection of crop 
blights. 
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Again, Col. E. Lester Jones, who served 
in the air service abroad and is superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
though deploring the manner in which avia- 
tion is being enema to go into decrepi- 
tude by the Government, points out that 
though the War Department so far has not 
coéperated save in one instance from 
which a report has not yet been made, the 
potentialities of aérial photography in 
pan maritime coast charts and in mak- 

ing maps of Alaska, say—maps that would 
fill a dire need and be subject to adjustment 
later—are tremendous. 

Using naval equipment and personnel, 
Dr. Hugh Smith, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, points out, aircraft so 
successfully spotted schools of sardine and 
tuna on the Pacific Coast that a closed- 
down industry was opened and has been 
open ever since, with the result that the 
work on the Pacific is to be continued and 
is now extended to the Atlantic Coast to 
locate mackerel and menhaden. 

In the organization picture as a whole 
must be considered also the Bureau of 
Mines, which is concerned with the investi- 
gation of fuel as one of the problems in 
aéronautics, with flares and other signaling 
devices, liquid oxygen, perfection of light 
alloys, and the development of the invalu- 
able noninflammable gas, helium, for air- 
ships, blimps and balloons. This gas, which 
removes one great hazard, is exclusively 
our own, and to develop it $9,000,000 has 
been spent. If possessed by the Germans it 
probably would have permitted their Zep- 
pelin crews to defy destruction, at least in 
the early stages of the war, and would have 
permitted them, shooting from immovable 
platforms, to terrorize and possibly to 
conquer the Allies. The Bureau of Mines, 
which is in the Department of the Interior, 
also serves as it can any of the other agen- 
cies using aircraft. 

In something of the same category is the 
Bureau of Standards, a national institution 
for scientific research, which is finely 
equipped and has made extensive studies in 
aérodynamic al physics, aircraft instru- 
ments, aéro engines, aérial photographic 
apparatus, aircraft metallurgical materials; 
likewise the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, which has to do with 
aircraft woods, their growth, treatment, 
physical strengths. 

Also the Weather Bureau, which has 
branches in all the principal cities, fur- 
nished invaluable data to the transatlantic 
fliers, furnishes regular forecasts to the 
postal fliers and is anxious to carry on, by 
the installation of instruments on planes 
flying at regular intervals or otherwise, 
studies dealing with the upper air currents, 
densities, and so on. 


Commercial Aviation 


But these are by no means all the or- 
ganizations dealing with aviation. There 
is a National Advisory Committee for 
Aéronautics, which was established by 
Congress in 1915. It has twelve members 
appointed by the President, including five 
from private life, and has as its function to 
advise in determining the problems in 
aéronautics to be experimentally attacked 
and to codérdinate among the various gov- 
ernmental and private agencies the re- 
search and experimental work involved, 
which work is intended to be accomplished 
through the instrumentalities of subcom- 
mittees, on each of which the Army, Navy, 
Bureau of Standards and other agencies 
have representatives. It has its own labo- 
ratories at Langley Field, Virginia; it has 
an office of information, which the army 
and navy air services also have, and a 
permanent branch in Paris. 

There is also the International Aircraft 
Standards Board, which inaugurated in 
various instances specifications for raw 
materials, parts, inspection, and so on. 
And there is the Interdepartmental Board 
of Commercial Aviation, composed of 
members from all the departments, meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoons in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, for the 
consideration of commercial aviation. This 
is a more or less voluntary affair, with 
practically anyone considered a member 
attending the meetings. 

Also there is the National Research 
Council, a branch of the National Academy 
of Sciences under its national charter and 
constitution, which acted during the war in 
a codperative capacity, with some of its 
expenses paid, as the department of science 
and research of the Council of National 

(Concluded on Page 125) 
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| _ When Lightning Strikes. | 
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, The fire-smothering blanket “eg 
b | of FIREFOAM. It coats Ly 
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4 
‘jl _ lightning struck the Burkburnett Oil Field, 
M catching the producers unprotected. On November 
9, 1919, most of Waggoner City, Texas, was devoured 
by blazing oil. Nineteen huge oil tanks were lost. All to- 
gether, $300,000 worth of property went up in flames. 
\ human life was lost. 
Do you know the reason?) Non-effective Fire Protection! 
Read what one of the oil journals said of this fire: 
‘Proper protection in the form of fire-fighting apparatus would 
| have lessened loss at Burkburnett recently. There are recog 


nized fluids and foams for fighting fire—their value has been 
proven lately especially—and a regulation requiring certain 
protection for a certain number of tanks might result in cut 
ting down damage and loss of life.” 
Firefoam (the only fire-smothering ‘‘foam’’) would have 
put out that fire in short order. No oil tank protected 
by the Foamite Firefoam Company has ever been lost. 


Among the large users of Firefoam today are: 


Atlantic Refining Co. Sinclair Oil Company Standard Oil Co. of N.Y. 
Gulf Refining Co. Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Sun Company 

imperial Oil Co. Standard Oil Co. of Kan. The Texas Company 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. Standard Oil Co. of La. Union Oil Co. of Calif. 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. Standard Oil Co. of N. J. Vacuum Oil Company 


Until Firefoam was invented, producers and refiners of 
oil, manufacturers of paint, varnish and chemicals sought 
in vain a means to combat fires of burning liquids. 


No fire, however fierce, can penetrate a blanket of Fire 
foam. It floats on all burning liquids, smothering the 
Hames without spreading them. It coats and clings to all 
surfaces. Its fatal action on fires of ev ery type is a matter 
of seconds and minutes—not hours—and unlike water and 
many chemicals, Firefoam does not damage. 

Firefoam apparatus, endorsed by leading fire and fire in- 
surance authorities, covers the entire field of fire preven- 
tion. No home, no farm, no industrial plant, no public 
building should be without its protection. 


Send for iterature 
FoaMITe FrREFOAM Company, Firrn Avenue BurLtpinc, New York 


Sales engineers in principal cities. Dealers everywheri 
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Bon 
Ami 


—and isn’t it clear! 


It's so easy to keep mirrors sparkling like 





jewels with Bon Ami. 


Just cover the glass with a thin lather of 
Bon Ami. It dries in a jiffy. Then wipe off with a 
soft, dry cloth. The fly-specks and dust will vanish 
like magic, leaving the mirror‘clear as crystal. 


Bon Ami lightens house-cleaning. It is fine for 
cleaning and polishing win- 
dows, nickel, brass, enamels, 
linoleums and tiles. 


Made in both cake 


and powder form. 
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(Concluded from Page 122) 
Defense and as the science and research 
division of the Army Signal Corps. It has 
dealt with such problems as those afforded 
by airplane instruments, bomb sights, bomb 
trajectory, stabilization, photographic sig- 
naling, and soon. Its present chief purpose 
in aviation is to organize scientific effort, 
survey and collate, and to initiate, promote 
and stimulate research in science and its 
useful applications. 

Now the slightest knowledge of organi- 
zation is sufficient to show that such a set- 
up as this above not only could not be 
represented on an organization chart, but 
holds the aviator and the future of Amer- 
ican aviation as hostages. In other words, 
unless almost every rule of good business in 
the American corporation, the most effi- 
cient organization the world has produced, 
is wrong, the Government’s p!an—if it be a 
plan—is egregiously wrong. 

.But to get the picture whole, before 
going further, it may be worth glancing at 
the following facts, with which the Amer- 
ican Aviation Mission, of which one of the 
present writers was chairman and which 
devoted months to searching investigation 
and personal inquiry of the best authorities 
in Europe, entirely concurred. 

England, France and Italy have come to 
consider the dominance of the air as of the 
importance of domination of land and sea, 
and frankly and avowedly are planning 
definite policies of continuous aérial devel- 
opment, not only military and technical 
with relation to warfare, but commercial 
es well. They realize that military avia- 
tion, like military transportation by rail- 
road or motor, rests upon commerce for its 
development. Accordingly the three great 
European powers propose to encourage the 
general development of aviation through 
direct governmental aid to aircraft com- 
merce and industry. Such direct aid is not 
practicable or desirable in America, but 
that fact only emphasizes the need of 
initiative in other directions. 


Europe’s Forward Look 


Both France and England have main- 
tained wartime technical facilities and per- 
sonnel at full strength. Thus almost a year 
after the armistice the American Avia- 
tion Mission found in England, at Farn- 
borough, a complete experimental plant 
employing about 3000 men and women 
carrying on actively nearly every line of 
research, experiment and development in 
motors, planes and accessories. More than 
a score of planes rigged with apparatus for 
aérodynamic experiment were in the han- 
gars and on the field. Physical and chemi- 
cal laboratories seemed busy and fully 
manned. Estimating the lighter-than-air 
and naval experimental and research per- 
sonnel, it seemed probable that this one 
plant, along with the other personnel 
engaged in Great Britain’s technical divi- 
sion, is about equal to the entire personnel, 
both governmental and civil, engaged with 
aviation in America to-day. 

England, France and Italy see clearly 
that continuous technical development, 
along with continuous development of per- 
sonnel, constitutes the principal factor in 
the future of aircraft in war and in peace. 
They believe and frankly state that any 
future war between major nations inevi- 
tably will open with great aérial activity 
far in advance of contact either upon land 
or sea, and that victory cannot but incline 
to the belligerent able first to achieve and 
later to maintain its superiority in the air. 
M. Clémenceau so suggested in a letter to 
President Wilson. 

Marshal Foch went further, and said to 
one of the present writers: “‘The fact was 
clearly demonstrated in the present war 
that if a nation is to conquer she must have 
supremacy in the air. 

And General Duval, director of military 
aéronautics and an experienced flier, added: 
“Tf commercial aviation is not encouraged 
and stimulated military aviation will die.” 

In England Lord Fisher, who was First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty, went further. 

“By land and by sea,” he said, “‘the 
approaching aircraft development knocks 
out the present fleet, makes invasion prac- 
ticable, cancels our country being an island, 
transforms the atmosphere into a battle 
ground of the future. There is only one 
thing to do to the ostriches who are spend- 
ing these vast millions on what is as useful 
for the next war as bows and arrows—sack 
the lot! As the locusts swarmed over 
Egypt, so will aircraft swarm in the heav- 
ens, carrying inconceivable cargoes of men 


and bombs. Some will be fast, some slow. 
Some will act like battle cruisers and others 
as destroyers. All will be cheap, and—this 
is the gist of it—all will require only a few 
men as crews.” 

Admiral Bradley Fiske, it will be remem- 

bered, in a public statement made much 
the same points, which are commonplace to 
airmen who served in the air abroad, and 
seem plausible enough, despite the heavy 
deck armament battleships now use, to 
those of us who have flown. Thus one 
colonel in our air service says that a fleet of 
three or four hundred planes, all carrying 
projectiles weighing a ton, could sink any 
fleet. Another adds that ample planes, 
plus ample chemical bombs, could terrorize 
and defeat an army. And General Mitchell 
concludes: “‘We believe that an adequate 
air service will not only greatly hamper the 
operations of any navy against us, but will 
put within a comparatively short time all 
surface vessels under the water, which is to 
say they will be unable to resist aérial 
attack in any decided way. This is particu- 
larly so since the successful development of 
impelled torpedoes, burning bombs, aérial 
cannon, means of destroying searchlights 
on ships, smoke screens and depth bombs, 
and since radio communication has been 
established between airplanes and sub- 
marines.” 

Such authentic views of the future po- 
tency of aircraft in warfare are discounted 
by the traditional forces of conservatism in 
the Army and Navy. Those forces must be 
added then to the inertia that comes in- 
evitably from having so many govern- 
mental organizations concerned with the 
development of aviation. Concerted and 
conclusive achievement accordingly is 
made more difficult. Traditionally con- 
servative forces in the world’s military, it 
will be remembered, opposed the initial 
use of gunpowder. To take another ex- 
ample of the reluctance of the military to 
make the most of a new factor in warfare, 
there is the repeating rifle. This was 
known and accepted in sporting circles as 
early as 1840, but it was not adopted by our 
Army until the last year of the Civil War, 
at and after the minor battle of Franklin 
in 1864. Again the Gatling machine gun, 
which was of American invention, was not 
adopted by our Army until after the Ger- 
mans had demonstrated its worth. And 
the Navy refused to accept the ironclad 
until after the battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac. It was not the Navy 
that built the Monitor; a syndicate built 
it. It was not the Navy that manned it; 
volunteers manned it. The rule governing 
the traditionally conservative forces in the 
Army and the Navy has been, in numerous 
instances, not to accept any invention 
until it has been demonstrated generally. 
But even this rule ignores the work that 
aircraft did during the war. 

Yet we know the efforts that Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, even Germany, are mak- 
ing to develop aviation. We know that 
armies never contended that they could 
perform the functions achieved by navies, 
and there is no sound reason to suppose 
that armies and navies can perform the 
functions necessary to warfare in the air, 
though always modern armies and navies 
will need observation auxiliaries in the air 
for exactly the reasons they were so at- 
tached to the various army corps abroad, 
coéperating with the Army much as the 
Navy coéperated with it. 

Abroad the great governments, driven no 
doubt by the force of public opinion, which 
in turn was strengthened by actual war 
experience with aircraft, are endeavoring in 
every possible way—even by direct sub- 
sidy, which is not practicable here—to en- 
courage commercial aviation so as to equip 
that for war emergencies. Thus, to take 
only a few illustrations, three of the Euro- 
pean nations have provided military avia- 
tors and mechanicians for commercial 
missions to other countries to exploit and 
advertise the commercial products of pri- 
vate manufacturers, Three such European 
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missions were sent to South America. 
And as this is written plans are being car- 
ried through by British interests to use, or 
to sell, in America about ten thousand 
planes and immense quantities of parts and 
equipment which, it is understood, were ob- 
tained at only about one per cent of their 
wartime cost. 

One French company is now delivering 

orders for aircraft in South America at 
prices below their wartime construction 
cost. France has even given planes to 
yrivate companies to aid development. 
ngland, France and Italy are aasisting 
private manufacturers further by selling 
them excess war material at low cost, while 
our postal authorities insist that unless 
some impetus is given private manufac- 
turers it will soon be impossible to obtain 
necessary spare parts. They are extending 
mail service by air wherever possible. 
France and England both have routes from 
London to Paris. France is planning routes 
to Algeria and Morocco, to carry mail, 
express and passengers; and has routes to 
Lille and Brussels, Bordeaux and other 
points. England, incredible as it may 
seem, is planning regular service to C ‘airo, 
from Cairo to Bombay; and to the Cape, 
to Canada and America—virtually all over 
the world. 

As these nations see the situation, only a 
few years of encouragement will be neces- 
sary to make the new transportation a 
utility of real commercial value, which, 
because of its great speed and range of 
operations, will go so far in eliminating 
distance that oceans, countries, states, will 
be passed over. with greater facility than 
counties and townships are now crossed by 
motor cars. And in line with these clear- 
cut convictions they go ahead to adjust all 
international and internal conditions that 
affect aviation, such as liability to carriers, 
licenses for flying, rules of the road. 

Here in America, however, the Govern- 
ment is inert in these particulars, while 
states and communities are beginning to 
lay restrictions on airmen so that these re- 
strictions will soon be worse than those laid 
on motorists and railroads. And when in 
accordance with our international agree- 
ment a question concerning aviation, inter- 
national mails and other matters was 
referred to us we had no central agency 
able to handle it, and of necessity it was 
finally referred by the State Department to 
the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Turning to the other and more hopeful 
side of the picture, wherein the variety of 
governmental agencies successfully using 
aircraft argues in no wise except for central- 
izing all the major and general aspects of 
aviation, we can see that, though we are 
falling down in the development of aircraft 
for national defense, we are nevertheless 
emphatically establishing aviation in other 
ways. 

The Post Office Department has—though 
the House cut out its appropriation for 
aérial mail at first—gone ahead and has 
now the most extensive and successful 
commercial system in the world. It has 
demonstrated in an experience that is as 
full of epics as a war that it can carry mails 
when express trains are frozen in. It has 
cut time in two over short distances; it 
promises to do better over long distances. 
It has excelled railroad service, not only in 
time and regularity but in economy. Now 
with liberalized appropriations and laws it 
is going ahead to expand its service to the 
coast, east and west, north and south, al- 
most everywhere, and even as this is 
written is about to receive bids from private 
enterprises for the carrying of the mails 
between various points. 

Meanwhile the forest service has demon- 
strated during the 1919 dry season, with 
one squadron of army planes and a few 
stationary balloons, that California forests, 
and, of course, the rest of the 153,933,700 
acres of national forests, and the national 
parks if desirable as well, can be guarded 
against fire and other depredations as they 
never have been. 
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Thus the acting district forester for Cali- 
fornia, C. E. Rachford, says: “Experimenta! 
airplane forest-fire patrol in Cc alifornia has 
been a success—very much more of a 
success than could have been anticipated 
or than was warranted, considering the fact 
that the work was undertaken without 
previous experience, without apparently 
adequate equipment and personnel, and 
without any opportunity for preparation 
on the part of the air service, and without 
preparation, proper plans, funds or know] 
edge of airplanes, their limitations and 
possibilities by the forest service.’ 

Meanwhile too the airplane is being used 
more and more in the United States and 
far more in Canada for timber surveys and 
reconnaissance work. 

Likewise the United States Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, Dr. Hugh Smith, taking 
heed of the success with which navy avia- 
tors discovered sardine and tuna fish on the 
Pacific Coast, by coéperating with the 
Navy, has got the same service extended to 
the Atlantie Coast, where schools of mack- 
erel, menhaden and other fish are being 
revealed to an industry whose idle craft 
have often sought vainly for them within a 
mile or two of them. 

“The distances are great,’’ Doctor Smith 
says. ‘‘The area of water is great. The fish 
ing vessels might be cruising round for 
weeks, and not sight fish in abundance 
when they are only a short distance off. 
But by the use of airplanes enormous dis- 
tance and area are covered, The airmen 
report back by wireless or telephone and 
give their exact location.” 

Meanwhile Canada is using aircraft for 
the same purposes and plans to use them 
to spot seal as wel 

The Bureau of Entomology has also use | 
aircraft, which were assigned by the Army, 
to soar over the cotton zones in the free 
zone of Texas to spot the pink boll weevil, 
and in New Jersey to seek out the Japanese 
beetle. 

“As for anything else,” 
directed the work says, “the airplane is 
useful for quick scout work. We expect 
aircraft to continue to be useful for just 
such work.” 

The superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey sees the greatest promise 
in the use of aircraft in making maps. 


the man who 


A Definite Plan is Needed 


And to go no further, it is worth noting 
that Captain Parker, who is in charge of 
the effort just initiated by the Coast Guard 
at the Morehead City, North Carolina, 
station, abandoned by the Navy, says: 
“Our effort is to demonstrate what we feel 
confident of —that aircraft will be valuable 
in locating derelicts, in which service they 
will prove, we estimate, much more effi 
cient and cost only a third as much as the 
maintenance of a cutter. They will be 
useful in locating refugees in the flood zone 
of the Middle West, in getting lines aboard 
ships out of range otherwise, and in many 
other ways that experience already ha 
demonstrated.” 

The conclusion probably: already ha 
been anticipated. It is that aviation ha 
become—largely by employment of equip 
ment assembled during the war—-a pro 
digious actuality, with very great promise 
both military and civil. It must be thought 
of first in terms of national defense. And 
when one thinks of it so, and realizes that it 
is as a weapon dependent here, as in Eu 
rope, upon commercial development, like 
any new transportation industry, it be 
comes clear that it cannot thrive, even as a 
weapon, without a plan. 

Its plan has broken down, its prime pur 
pose is largely overborne. It needs, lik 
much else in Washington, a master of 
salvage and the support of a Congress that 
is sorely perturbed at the present situation 
to set it on its feet and square it off against 
the future. The President. cannot accom 
plish its salvation. Only an exact and 
carefully formulated plan, with a head 
definitely defined, with authority definitely 
centralized and responsibility clearly es 
tablished, will do. Unless American busi 
ness is all wrong, the or ily way the Govern 
ment can get as great service as it is entitled 
to get for the money that is being spent, or 
better service for less money, is te centralize 
aviation in one agency instead of permit- 
ting it to be scattered among twenty. The 
obstacies in the way of that achievement 
are not insuperable, Indeed France and 
England both encountered obstacles similar 
in kind, They overcame them. It is incredible 
that we cannot do so, 
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HAVE YOU DARED FOR LOVE? 


Some women dare much, as in “The Love Flower.” S 
THE LOVE FLOWER IN YOUR LIFE pa ae 
Has it faded . . . Did it bloom for one who didn’t see . . . or care? a 
Roses, sweet peas, or hyacinths . . . each of us has a love flower. And those 
of the past have been pressed into astonishing and wonderful pages of history. 
Some wilt with misunderstanding. And some wither with hate. 
But oh, when they bloom with fullest love! 
It was the water hyacinth for that beautiful daughter of Bevan . . . the lonely. aR 


Three men and the girl on that isle of palm-fanned romance. 
Her father . . . her enemy . . . and the man who loved her. 
He was a boy, rather, who loved her, . . . a joyous, laughing, love-eyed youth, 






riding a wind-sped yacht through the warm tropic seas of romance. 






That day they came together, she had burned her fingers on the rattle-trap 
P d = > fo, 






stove, cooking a birthday cake for her father, with cocoanut husks for candles. 






She paused on the coral reef, radiant in her tense teens, while wind and spray draped 






her filmy dress to let the curves of lithe and splendid maidenhood live to the eye. 






She misunderstood the boy, and the love flower began to wilt. 






She had hate for the enemy, and it began to wither. 






\ haunting, pursuing danger sought her father . . . her devotion to him put 






spurs fo her anger and she fought the ene my in the riptide of roaring breakers 






ambushed him alenyg the crags . . . and spread the dread trap of Death 






“across the ( hasm. 






And why the love flower didn’t wilt or wither,*and how it came to bloom in 






fuller glory make a pounding epic of 


DAVID WARK GRIFFITH'S 


latest short story 


LOVE FLOWER” 










“THE 
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Vo be released this week in many 
first-class theatres by United Artists 






A. L. Grey, Gen. Mgr. 
Longacre Building, New York 
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A DEEP-BREATHED ROMANCE of the out-of-doors, 
Happy ... thrilling... and delightful. With scenes 
of quickening beauty ...a gallery of art splendor. 
A story with a strange and vibrant spirit taken from 
the Collier’s Weekly tale, “Brack Beacn” by Ralph 
Stock, screened with that zest and fascination of story 
telling only David Wark Grithth can provide. 
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PRODUCTS like people Nave deti 

nite character. 

The world of merchandise has its 
Washingtons, Jeffersons and Lincolns. 

It doesn’t seem to matter much how 
many obstacles a Lincoln-like man or 
a Lincoln-like product has had to 
overcome. Both are bound to come 
eventually into their rightful place. 

A college education isn’t essential 
to success, nor does it hinder. It is 
likely to help. But it is the inner 
quality of the individual that sends 
him ahead. 

lake Feds Naptha: 

Here is an instance of growth with- 
out forcing. 

With fewer salesmen than most 
such products have, Fels-Naptha has 
gone steadily ahead year after year 
demonstrating a greatness, a vitality, 
that is a marvel even to its sponsors- 
as a famous man’s progress astonishes 
his parents 

kels-Naptha’s character in few 
words: Plain to look at, honest in its 
claims, harmless as sunshine, power- 
ful for good. 

Fels-Naptha has found its way to 
all parts of the land—to places where 
no salesman has taken it, but where 
women have talked to other women 
about the great helpfulness’ of the 
good golden bar. It largely has been 
a spontaneous growth derived from 
the product’s inherent goodness. 

It has achieved peculiar promi- 
nence in the American home and 
grocery trade. 


kor Men: 
Re. CHARACTER 


Soap! 

The use of soap is very old; it is 
mentioned in the Bible. The ancient 
Romans made soap. 

The great improvements in its 
manufacture were not reached until 
the nineteenth century. Then the 
true nature of soap began to be un- 
derstood. 

Out of bigger ideals came 
Fels-Naptha, an original and distinct 
step forward in the production of soap 
products. 

The Fels-Naptha idea was the perfect 
combination (a difficult process to 
achieve) of a good soap with naptha. 
The method was perfected in the 
Fels-Naptha laboratory. It is exclusive 
with Fels-Naptha. It never has been 
successfully imitated. 


The Reward of Originality 

The value of this improvement 
made in soap by the Fels-Naptha 
process was quickly recognised. With 
increased cleaning-quality and distinct 
labor-saving features Fels-Naptha 
was bound to gain the popularity it 
justly deserves. 

We refer to Fels-Naptha as a ‘‘soap’’ 
because that is the general classification 
of the product. It is in reality a 
product greater than soap—a veritable 
super-soap. There is no other product 
just like it. 

And no product has been so re- 
warded by the loyalty of its users. 


Something More than Good Soap 
In Fels-Naptha you get the value 


of good soap and the energy of real 
naptha. These together in Fels-Naptha 
do better work than either can 
do alone. 

Naptha is a surprising dirt-loosener. 
Dry-cleaners use it for even the most 
delicate fabrics. When combined 
with good soap the way it is in 
Fe/s-Naptha, the soap plus the naptha 
produces the greatest clothes-cleansing 
combination ever invented. 


Men! How about your women folks? 

Is Fels-Naptha helping your wife, 
mother or sister? If they are not 
using it, they are working harder than 
necessary. ‘That should mean some- 
thing to you. 

Fels-Naptha should be at work in 
every room in the house—in the 
laundry, in the kitchen for dishes, sink 
and all cleaning; in the bathroom for 
very dirty hands and for making tub 
and washstand spotless in a jiffy! 

And Fels-Naptha should be used 
by them for general cleaning—for 
woodwork, for removing spots from 
cloth, for brightening rugs and carpet. 


If Fels-Naptha is #o¢ working for 
you, you are losing in another way— 
for Fels-Naptha saves clothes from 
destructive rubbing. You know how 
much fabrics cost today. Get 
Fels-Naptha into your home to help 
your family and your purse. 

Fels-Naptha—a product which 
proves its character in the household 
every day. 
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my small private reception was part of the 
general ovation to Grant. I heard after- 
ward, though I have no memory of the 
occurrence, that someone asked me if I was 
a little American or a little foreigner, and 
I answered emphatically: “I amaGwant!” 
I remember being teased about this pre- 
tentious remark for many years. 

At Galena we stayed a little with the 
grandparents, who returned to their wee 
cottage there, where they had lived be- 
fore till the outbreak of the war in 1861. 
Grandmamma gave me the garden, and I 
gave up everything else and went in for mud 
pies, while all the world passed by me in 
and out of the garden gate and cottage 
door. Handsome big men and many an 

elegant woman in her best frills came to the 
enw. me cottage. After four years in the 
field and eight in the White House, with 
their tour of European and Asiatic palaces 
thrown in, it spoke well for the couple that 
they contentedly returned to their old 
place to settle down. We left them, and 
returned to our own house in Chicago again 
after a while. 

I remember many faces vaguely among 
my mother’s Chicago friends, but all these 
were dominated by the personality most in 
view by right of his military experience, 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan. Very different 
from my grandfather he was, but with 
qualities which won and held the devotion 
of those who served with him and made 
him a social favorite too. I remember him 
well, for his daughter and I were playmates 
in those days, and her father would drop in 
and speak with us on his way in or out. He 
had a low-pitched but rather loud voice, an 
easy merry laugh or chuckle, and a warm, 
strong way of shaking hands. I believe 
he was short, but to our small figures he 
seemed tall enough to be impressive, and he 
moved rather quickly. He did not have 
much hair, whether because of baldness or 
because the head was close clipped I don’t 
recall; a round face with fine lines and 
nose, however, and large blue expressive 
eyes. They changed constantly in ex- 
pression— beamed with fun or looked 
suddenly tender and sad. All warmth and 
sympathy and Celtic charm as he passed 
through his children’s nursery was the 
general who led cavalry with such genius. 


Mrs. Palmer Shows Diplomacy 


My father, on this commander's staff, 
was more in Chicago and less in the Far 
West then, and once he and my mother 
both went away, leaving me with my lovely 
aunt—my mother’s sister, Mrs. Palmer 
during the time of their absence. It was a 
new experience for me to be visiting and 
alone, without either of my own people, and 
I had several impressive experiences, one 
being the family Christmas tree, the only 
really large fine one I had ever seen. 
Arranged in the evening, it took on great 
importance in my sight by that fact. I 
fancy I was allowed a little more candy 
and party food, and was given an extra 
amount of spoiling because I was a visitor. 
Anyhow, I enjoyed extremely the excite- 
ment of my position, though I hailed my 
parents’ return with delight. They had 
been to Mexico, they told me—an official 
visit which my grandfather made to Presi- 
dent Diaz. General Sheridan had accom- 
panied my grandfather, and my father 
went as aide-de-c amp to She ridan, while 
several important civilians accompanied 
my grandfather. Grandmamma went, and 
all the others’ wives as well—a gay clever 
group round the central figure—and they 
brought back tales which thrilled me for 
years, and are now still told by my mother 
to my interested little daughters. The 
party had had much attention naturally; 
a splendid ovation all along the line was 
given to my grandfather, and in Mexico 
City fétes, receptions and illuminations on 
the pattern of those Europe and Asia had 
offered, did him honor. I fancy he did not 
especially enjoy these, but the ladies did, 
and they loved the “ daumont” carriages 
and the parades and pretty clothes, Spanish 
fans, silver and gold filigree work, will- 
ing young Spanish aides-de-camp, and the 
new and ees customs governing 
life in the large stone palaces where Diaz’s 
will was supreme law. The latter was in 
his heyday of power and talent then, and he 
and my grandfather held many a serious 

nference which influenced American 
atioas with Mexico through the decades 
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CHILDHOOD IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from Page 15 


which followed, and helped on friendly 
understanding and constructive work be- 
tween the countries. 

All the party shopped, and came home 
laden with quaint old or modern creations 
of Spanish hands and brains. Even my 
grandfather had made a purchase; grand- 
mamma had a string of quite large pearls, 
somewhat irregular, but of lovely sheen 
and color, which he had bought her in 
Mexico. She was delighted with them and 
he was pleased, too, | remember. I was 
deeply impressed because I was taken on 
her lap and allowed to feel their weight and 
beauty, and was told that when I should be 
grown up the pearls would be mine, because 
I was her namesake; and my grandfather 
added: “Those are pearls I bought for 
Julia Grant, and you are Julia Grant, my 
pet.” Through the years thereafter, when- 
ever I was near, I was allowed to fasten the 
necklace on grandmamma, and always as he 


I was awakened by what I thought was 
a cat mewing, only it seemed rather loud, 
Then nurse came in and told me to dress 
quickly like a good girl, because there was 
to be a surprise for the two cousins and me 
as soon as we were ready. I asked about 
that cat; maybe there was one lost in the 
house somewhere, the nurse said. She was 
distracted and uncommunicative. She got 
through with me rapidly and sent me into 
my aunt’s room, where the latter was doing 
her hair and talking to my two cousins, who 
were before me, and who looked impressed. 
I joined them with beating heart, and heard 
that a brand new baby boy had arrived 
in the house, and that because I had no 
brother, while the two cousins had one 
another, this baby was to be mine. 

I grew old, with swollen importance, as I 
listened. It was, indeed, great news! One of 
the cousins took it quietly, while from the 
other came a storm of protest and tears. 
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President Grant in 1875 








looked on, smiling, my grandfather would 
say: “My pet, your grandmamma is 
wearing your pearls again. Do you like 
her to wear them?” And I did. 

When I was five years old a great event 
occurred in my small life. We spent a 
summer with my mother’s sister and Mr. 
Palmer at their country place just outside 
of Chicago; and no one who has lived in 
the country, always taking its pleasures 
for granted, can realize the joys which a 
small city girl finds in her first prolonged 
stay among trees and birds, with a garden 
patch to work in for her very own, and 
lawns to sit and roll on—two boy cousins 
also as daily companions. It seemed a gar- 
den of paradise to live in during the sum- 
mer of 1881. I had a little illness, caused 
perhaps by too many strawberries or 
cherries, but I was getting well quite 
rapidly. I lay in a little room off my 
mother’s and was to get up next day, when 
suddenly one evening my lovely aunty 
“ame in and took me up in her arms, carry- 
ing me into her own room, “to pay me a 
little visit,” she said. She tucked me into 
her own big bed, where I fell asleep. 





He didn’t think it fair; the baby was born 
in their house and ought to be theirs; I was 
a girl and always was given everything, any- 
how; and besides he was the eldest, and 
the first baby should by right go to him. I 
trembled with anxiety that my acquisition 
might slip from me, but I kept a dignified 
silence while the question was threshed out. 
I felt that ail my cousin’s arguments were 
just and good, but, neve rtheles , | wanted 
to keep this ex« eptional possession W hicha 
good wind had brought me; and in the end 
{ triumphed through my aunt’s decision 
and diplomacy. We had a rapid breakfast 
under the strain of intense excitement and 
impatience. Then we were marshaled into 
an expectant proces sion, with my aunt's 
instructions to walk into the room on tip- 
toe, sit down in three chairs which we 
should find by the door, and await the 
baby, look at him in silence, and at a signal 
from her march out. 

We carried out our orders, and soon after 
our entrance there appeared from my old 
room a nurse holding a bundle. She 
brought it over, showed a tiny sleeping 


face to the eldest, then to the second 





cousin, who stared with interest, then she 
came on to me. 

“Here is your little brother, dear. Would 
you like to hold him?” she asked. Nearly 
exploding with pride and joy I nodded 
silently as hard as I could, and she put the 
bundle into my arms without letting it go 
herself. “In a few days you can help me 
bathe him,” she said, and I felt I had dis- 
covered a new heaven and a new earth. 
Soon my father appeared, and he said: 
“Well, pet, do you hike our baby brother? 
He is yours, you know.” 

The poor disappointed cousin was then 
given a turn at holding the baby, which 
consoled him a little—also, I imagine he 
didn’t mind so much when he saw the new 
boy was too small to do much playing yet. 
Anyhow, we were all turned out into the 
garden shortly after I had been told to kiss 
my mother quietly as she had a headache. 
She smiled and said how nice it was the 
little brother had come. She looked very 
pretty but seemed tired, and they told me 
she wouldn't get up that day. 

After that great event I was called a big 
girl and was supposed always to put on and 
button my own clothes, and do various 
other small things for myself. Mamma was 
not quite strong for a long time. The baby 
was named Ulysses, for my grandfather, 
and I took great delight in helping with his 
toilet. He’ wore my White House finery, 
and he was big for his age, everyone said, 
and very pink and white and strong, and 
he made a great racket when he cried. My 
mother was anxious about him often and 
held him a great deal in her arms; and 
sometimes when he wouldn't be quiet my 
father would pick him up and with the 
baby’s head on his broad shoulder he would 
croon an Indian refrain learned out on the 
plains long ago. Apparently it was an 
irresistible invitation to sleep. 


Living in a Gift House 


My mother’s health continued fragile, 
still; and my father, who had resigned from 
the Army, brought us all on to New York, 
where we went to a new house, 3 East Sixty- 
sixth Street—a very big dark house, it 
seemed to me. I heard with great interest 
the grown-ups say it was given my grand- 
father by the citizens of Philadelphia. 
Then for a time life was most exciting. I 
was very much my own mistr 
nurse was constantly occupied by the 
baby, and my mother was not strong 
enough to do much at all and that little was 
about him. Various Grant uncles and 
aunts came to stay in the house, and one 
aunt I had not known before came from 
England to visit my grandparents. She 
was Aunt Nelly—Mrs. Sartoris—and she 
brought with her three children who spoke 
awfully funny English, and a nurse and 
governess who were very severe, and almost 
completely to me incomprehensible. I 
found Aunt Nelly most sympathetic, wit] 
lovely soft eyes and smile, and a gentle 
voice and caressing manner, and she alway 


as our 





wore soft clothes. I never saw much of 
her through the years, but the mpression 
lasted, 

The new house had many rooms, All the 


lower rooms had very interesting things 
in them about which grandmamma told 
stories—the library's books were a gift to 
my grandfather from the city of Boston, 
and the beautiful bindings, al! tooled in 
gold, were a Joy to look upon in their 
ebony bookcases. A great fire constantly 





burned in the grate of the library and the 
flames’ lights played on the black-and-gold 
brocade of the furniture, which was a gift 
of the Mikado of Japan. In the front parlor 


gold, red, orange, green and white were 
woven into another brocade from the same 
source, and a wonderful gold-lacquer cabi 


net, eleven hundred year x more old, 
stood as a further testimony of the Mi 
kado’s enthusiasm, Some more modern 


lacquer furniture, duplicate of a set in the 
imperial palace in Tokio used by the 
Empress of Japan, had been given grand- 
mamma also, Chinese teakwood, with 
jades and porcelain gifts, from the Emperor 
“Son of Heaven,” and from Li Hung 
Chang, his wise old adviser; malachite and 
enamels there were from Russia; gifts from 
England and from France; also precious 
documents, the freedom of 
abroad in gold-wrought or bejeweled ca 
kets, with medals given by Congress, sword 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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Drawinc Mane From a Moper Hoosier Kercnen 





va hii how this “kitchen is planned 
« » with the Hoosier as the central 
working point. All tools, utensils and 
foods that are needed frequently in the 
preparation of a meal are placed con 
vente ntly in the Hoosier. Shelves, 
range, pantry and sink are grouped 
around the Hoosier in a way that saves 
hours of time and miles of extra steps. 
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—and now they build kitchens 
to fit the 


HOOSIER 


I‘ the past twenty years, two million American kitchens of the old, unplanned 


type have had order and ease put into them through the labor- saving HOOSIER 


Kitchen Cabinet. 


Two million American women have driven drudgery from. their 


kitchens through the wide opening doors of the HOOSIER. 


Making the Hoosier the Real Heart 
of the Kitchen 


Today the Hoosier idea of simplified kitchen work, by 


means of tested improven nents, has gone a step farther. 


Women are having the kitchens of their new homes 
built with the idea of making their work at the Hoosier 


most effective. Skilled architects are planning model 


kitchens, in which the Hoosier is in reality the heart of 


the kitchen. 

New kitchens are being built from plans that specify 
the most desirable location of storage shelv es, cupboards, 
1Ce box, stove and sink as related to the spot that is to 
accommodate the Hoosier. Even the relation of the pan 
try door to the position of the Hoosier is carefully and 
scientifically planned. 

This planning of Hoosier’s position in the new home 
is, of course, only possible for those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to plan their kitchens in advance. 

But, whether you are going to build a new home or 
not, you need the Hoosier now. 

It offers you freedom from your most trying domestic 


drudgery. 
Hoosier, the Cabinet of Proved 
Improvements 


The Hoosier has been built out of the experiences of 


American women. As its makers, we have for twenty years 


invited Hoosier users to help us make it a better and 
better kitchen convenience. We can safely assert that 
every suggestion that was ever made for the improvement 
of a kitchen cabinet has been actually tried out in con 
nection with the Hoosier. The best have been retained 

the rest rejected. 

Today the Hoosier is a cabinet of proved improve 
ments. It is the concrete expression of what American 
women have learned about cutting out waste steps and 
eliminating unnecessary reaching and standing. It organ 
izes your kitchen work in a single compact spot. Every 
necessary utensil, every needed cooking ingredient is 
within your easy reach, as you sit before Hoosier’s big, 


uncluttered work-table. 


Do You Know What You Are Missing? 


The sooner you pet the Hoosi r, the sooner you will 
cut down the wear and tear of housekeeping and build up 
a reserve fund of energy-—-as well as add to your hours 


ot rest and recreation. 
Go to your Hoosier dealer today. See the Hoosier 


Beauty. Sit before it. Note how handy it 1 


detail and appointment. 


im every 
Picture it in your own kitchen 
Visualize how much ease and relaxation it will add 


your life. And then 


Write for the booklet "New Kitchen Short Cuts.” 


order it ent hom . 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Orrice —820 Maple 


Brancu Orrice— Mezzanine Floor 


Breanen Orricr 


368 Portage 


St... Newcastle, In 


fic Bu vy, San Francisco, Ca 
e.. Winnipeg, Man.. Cana 
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Concluded from Page 129) 

of honor, all the souvenirs of a wonderful 
life stood about in the large, quiet rooms. 
Little by little I learned of their meaning, 
and of that of some of the fine portraits— 
Sheridan's Ride, and my grandfather in one 
role or another. He and my father were 
now going into a banking business, in which 
one of my uncles was interested; the firm 
was called Grant & Ward and was a 
flourishing concern and in it my grand- 
father and my father cheerfully put what 
they had saved by careful long economy 
from their army pay, or, in my grand- 
father’s case, the fund went in which was 
given him by New York City to express its 
admiration. 

My mother was still delicate, and to 
trengthen her we moved for the winter to 
1 pretty cottage at Morristown, New Jer- 
ey. She and my father were delighted 
vith the place, and I remember very well 
how interested they were in furnishing their 
new home, and how attractive they made 
it, even in my unnoticing childish eyes. My 
a was looking quite radiant at this 
time—very young still, she dressed in 
charming and becoming clothes. Always 
she was much admired and féted, and my 
father was enthusiastic in surrounding her 
with all that his new business success could 
offer in the way of a frame for her beauty. 
[he home was gay with visitors coming and 
going. My great delight was in our horses, 
especially one pair, which my father drove 
himself in a high phaéton, or which my 
mother drove in a low trap he gave her. 
She had always been an accomplished and 
graceful horsewoman in her youth, and it 
was a keen delight to her to handle the 
ribbons again. There was a wonderful 
sleigh, too, low, on Russian or Swedish lines, 
with floating red horsehair plumes and 
tinkling bells. It had warm, furry robes. 
Sometimes I was allowed to drive out with 
my mother, and I delighted in the sleigh. 

‘Morristown was an attractive place and 

occasionally we joined the grandparents 
again for a few weeks’ stay, either in New 
York or at their seashore cottage at Elberon, 
New Jersey. The latter was paradise to us 
children. On one corner of the large lawn a 
group of pine trees sheltered us from the 
sun and made an ideal playground, and 
grandmamma had had ‘“‘the woods” fitted 
up with a swing and other arrangements 
dear to our hearts. Then every child had a 
tiny garden patch, where flowers and vegeta- 
bles were rivals for our care; my brother, 
grown a healthy toddler, had planted 
melon vine which bloomed. Every time he 
reported a flower, next morning he ran into 
the garden, to find that in the blossom’s 
place lay a ripe watermelon or a canta- 
loupe, which he immediately carried to the 
house and sold to his grandmother for ten 
cents. The miraculous vine became a 
family classic! There were big shady bal- 
conies with hammocks at Elberon, and on 
one, just by the stairway leading to our 
nurseries, stood a small barrel kept full 
always of home-made cookies especially for 
the benefit of weary, hungry children. 
Best of all, there was the beach and the blue 
ocean to paddle and bathe in. And all 
these pastimes were allowed through long, 
busy, happy days. 


My Grandfather's Intimates 


Grandmamma still let me go in and help 
her dress; besides, there was an offer on her 
part to us, a secret arrangement according 
to which if we were any of us in trouble, or 
were not permitted to do one thing or an- 
other as we wanted, we were to come to 
her, and she would see what she could do 
to remedy the situation. My grandfather 
evidently enjoyed us very much. He con- 
tinued to call me his pet, also sometimes to 
sing me the Juliana Johnson song, and he 
kept me with him and talked to me a great 
deal. A wonderful experience was when he 
let me go out to drive in his buggy with the 
fast trotters, which were his single luxury. I 
stood between his knees, which steadied 
me, and held the reins out in front of his 
hands, and found skimming over the goed 
hard road as great a joy as he did. He 
introduced me to his two intimate friends, 
who spent a great deal of time at the house. 
One of these was Mr. George W. Childs, 
the other his inseparable and devoted com- 
rade, Mr. Drexel, and both were very nice 
to me. Mr. Childs often brought me gifts, 
which I loved. My first gold watch and a 
little ring which I wore all through my 
girlhood came from him. We had long 
talks and I enjoyed it immensely when he 
told of his early struggle as a poor boy, and 





how Mr. Drexel and he had built up their 
great fortunes in Philadelphia, one in the 
banking business and the other through his 
newspaper. Both these men spent much 
time with my grandfather. 

Another, who at Elberon counted him- 
self almost one of the family, was Gen. 
Horace Porter, who had been on my grand- 
father’s staff. Handsome, dashing, still 
with a charming manner and keen wit, 
General Porter was an acquisition to any 

group. He was developing rapidly into a 
fine business man and was making a repu- 
tation as a public speaker. Another one of 
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loud questions and quiet replies floated to 
us in the hall below, where we children sat 
frightened. When they came down my 
mother’s eyes were red, and she told me to 
go to bed quickly—so I went, wondering 
what had happened. 

Next morning L learned. We hadn't any 
more money at all, and were to go to live 
at grandmamma’s, who seemed to have 
enough, for some unknown reason, to keep 
her home while we must give up ours. To 
me it was compensation enough for any 
trouble to go and visit grandmamma, but 
as the days passed I grew to feel the drama 























Mrs. Grant, Washington, 1875 








my grandfather's circle at Elberon was Mr. 
George M. Pullman, already at the head 
of his great business—a strong, grim per- 
sonality, with a glint of humor sometimes 
in his eye—very different from the gentle- 
ness of Mr. Childs and the artistic, quiet 
temperament of Mr. Drexel. Often I 

watched the group gathered round grand- 
mamma at the corner of the piazza which 
commanded the best ocean view and breeze. 
She and my mother talked gayly and the 
men all joined in. My grandfather would 
sit quietly, his face relaxed, an amused or 
interested look in his expressive eyes. He 
talked little, but now and then he would 
take the cigar from his lips and place a few 
words, asking a pointed question, making a 
comment or even telling some anecdote, 
always with the simple manner and voice 
habitual to him. Politics and other serious 
subjects came up, too, and were fully dis- 
cussed—but I was too little to care or 
understand these. 

We had returned to Morristown, and the 
spring of 1884 was on. One day, when my 
father had gone as usual to town and my 
mother drove to meet him at the train by 
which he ordinarily returned—he did not 
arrive by it. A friend, coming from town, 
seemed surprised to see her there waiting 
in her victoria, and approached her, asking 
if she had not had a telegram. He thought 
perhaps my father might be kept late, he 
said, all night even, but he was vague in 
his explanations—with evident willfulness. 
Anxious, my mother returned to the pretty 
cottage, dined alone and went to bed, after 
receiving a strange, strained wire which told 
almost nothing and created alarm. 

Next day passed, and with the evening 
my father came home looking very weary, 
pale and troubled. He hugged me as 
always, and passed on with my mother to 
their upstairs sitting room. Her cry of 
surprise and distress rang out, and then 


of the Grant & Ward failure and to see how 
much my father suffered from it. He went 
to town earlier and returned later. Our 
horses and carriages had been driven away 
the first day, antl sold. It left the stable 
empty, so my father drove to and from his 
trains on the box seat of the village grocer’s 
wagon. To show his sympathy the kindly 
man had offered the use of his wagon to 
my father. Every day packers came 
and packed and moved some of our furni- 
ture. It would have been fun to watch 
this, were it not that my mother spoke 
so sadly of each thing which went into 
barrel, crate or box, and wondered when 
she would have a home again. Each day 
my father came home to ask how nearly 
ready we were. I packed and unpacked my 
toys and little treasures in a fever of ex- 
citement and of desire to help. After a few 
days, perhaps a week, we were finished. 
The house stood empty as we left it and 
went to Elberon. It was years later when 
I realized the heroism of my elders at 
that time. How that dreadful morning 
when my father and grandfather had 
reached the city they had been sent for by 
my uncle, who was Ward's partner in the 
bank. How he told them that Ward had 
run away with all the funds and that the 
firm had failed. Practically all my father 
had was in this company, and what little 
was outside he turned at once into the 
common till to pay small investors. My 
grandfather, in the same position, acted like- 
wise. His house in town long before, at his 
request, had been put in grandmamma’s 
name by the citizens of Philadelphia, and 
he had given her the Elberon cottage 
during his presidency, so he decided she 
should keep those for the time being, and 
take the family in. As a last resort they 
might be sold, however, to pay the debts of 
a bank which bore his name, and where 
poor pe yple had invested savings because 
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of the confidence that name inspired. All 
his outside funds were placed in the till 
drawer, and then to make up the rest of 
what was lacking he set out to sell all that 
he possessed. 

I have often heard grandmamma tell the 
story through the or ag years, and if 
I remember it rightly was this: The 
second morning, after the liabilities were 
ascertained, my grandfather, downtown as 
usual, went straight to the office of old Mr 
William H. Vanderbilt. There he sat down 
in the crowded waiting room awaiting his 
turn to see the great financier. Someone 
coming out recognized him, and told the 
attendant. The latter went into the office 
and warned Mr. Vanderbilt that my grand 
father was in the group outside. Instantly 
the old gentleman came out. 

“Why, general, what is this? You waiting 
here for anything! Come right in with me.” 

And my grandfather answered, hesitat 
ing: “Il come with a petition, like the rest.” 

“Never mind, just come right into my 
office and tell me what I can do for you.” 

Once inside, he added that he had heard 
the bad news, and again asked how he 
could serve my grandfather, and the latter, 
greatly touched, wasas briefas Mr. Vander 
bilt. 

“It is true, all that you heard. The firm 
my boy was in has failed; and though he 
was not the thief, his and my name wa: 
connected with it and inspired depositor 
to put in their money. I feel responsible, 
therefore, and I must pay these debts at 
once. I have come to you, thinking per 
haps you would lend me the necessary sum, 
and accept the security | can offer—-my 
gifts from various cities and sovereigns of 
Europe, my swords and medals, and such 
other personal property as I possess.” 


Mr. Vanderbilt's Generosity 


Mr. Vanderbilt replied: “I am touched 
that your good feeling and confidence in 
me brought you here to-day, General Grant 
I shall consider it an honor to lend you this 
small sum, and I will accept no security 
whatever—especially not the trophies and 
honors which mark the record of your 
life.”’ 

But my grandfather was obdurate; he 
said he knew the security he offered was 
not intrinsically equal to what he was 
borrowing, but that as the things had to 
him a sentimental value he would feel 
anxious to redeem them quickly. They 
argued for some time, and finaliy the rich 
creditor gave in to his determined debtor 
My grandfather took the check, paid the 
liabilities of the firm for which he felt re 
sponsible, and within a day or two all the 
treasures from the personal cabinets wer: 
sent off. Mr. Vanderbilt did not like taking 
them or keeping them, and protested, but ir 
vain. Finally he returned them to grand 
mamma, I think during my ndfather’ 
last illness or just after his death. Grand 
mamma considered she should not kee; 
them, and with the consent of the whole fam 
ily—and Mr. Vanderbilt also acquiescing, | 
believe—the things touching my grand 
father’s public life went to the Smithsonia: 
Institution in Washington, while the sword 
he had actually used, his studs, and so on, 
were kept by the family The loan wa 
finally repaid from the money my grand 
father’s memoirs’ sale brought 

I have no documents to go by 
very young when all this happ ened but I 
heard the story often told by grandmamma, 
and repeat it as it returns to my mind after 
thirty-six years 

It was the Grant & Ward failure which 
took us definitely into my grandparent 
household to live. There we stayed four or 
five years. My father went to work in 
New York and in his spare hours he helped 
my grandfather in looking up war records 
or documents among his old papers, which 
were to be used for some articles my grand 
father was to write for a magazin« y $5 
had offered him an unheard-of price for 
series of several; to be paid fo 








and | wa 











each was t 
the rate of five hundred dollars, and 
grandfather was greatly pleased to feel } 
power to support his home was unabated 
in spite of the loss of his small fortune 

So the household, though enlarged by 
additional members of the family, leading 
a simpler life perhaps, and run with greater 
economy, was still a contented one, coura 
geous and busy, each doing a share for the 
general comfort, while a new and terrible 
trouble cloud gathered gradually. 





Editor's Note—This is the first of a series of ar 
ticles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The second will 


appear in an early issue 
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the buzzing of bees and humming birds, the 
warblings of many songsters. His eyes 
drank in the sunpatched world before him. 
He remembered the snow and ice and winds 
mentioned by the colonel, and he lifted up 
his spirit in the sentiment expressed aloud 
by one tourist: 

“Why should anybody die out here? 
They'll never get any nearer to heaven!” 

Since the journey was long, short visits 
were unknown. People came in December 
and stayed through until June at least. By 
that time the country had them. They re- 
turned to their homes as insufferable nui- 
sances. The exceeding pleasantness of 
Southern California was a new thing; it 
had not been described and overdescribed 
and advertised and made most of. The 
tourist had the intense proselyting zeal of 
one who discovers something and has some- 
thing new to tell. The term ‘California 
liar’’ became current about this time. It 
was a misnomer. The California lier was 
generally some Easterner or Middle 
Westerner trying to translate superenthu- 
siasm into his native dialect. 

Generally he returned the following 
winter and the next, until he became a hab- 
itué, provided he had the means and the 
leisure. If he had not these he did one of two 
things: Either he continued where he was 
and was either ignored or killed off by ex- 
asperated neighbors, or else he sold out and 
moved to his discovered heaven. Therewere 
agreat many of the latter class, and more 
were coming every year. They were buying 
ten, twenty, forty acres, and making them- 
selves homes. Incidentally they were plant- 
ing things, more or less as amusement or to 
keep occupied; and astonishingly, some of 
them were making money. The two parent 
trees of Bahia navel oranges had budded 
thousands of old seedling stock. People 
were discovering irrigation. The land was 
stirring from its long sleep. 

A small, dapper, quick-moving man en- 
tered the dining room and made his way 
directly to the colonel’s table. This was 
Watson, manager of the hotel. He carried 
a sheaf of papers, which he deployed and 
on which he proceeded to comment in a 
rapid-fire sort of fashion. The colonel lis- 
tened, his eyes roving here and there about 
the dining room. Apparently he was listen- 
ing with only half his mind, for he constantly 
threw in comments utterly irrelevant to 
the matters in hand. 

“T wish you would step down for a mo- 
ment, and [ will show you what I mean. 
The arrangements are becoming totally 
inadequate; and yet I hate with the pres- 
ent ledger showing to undertake more 
expense.” 

“IT shall be delighted to do so, but not 
this morning,” the colonel answered him. 
“Tf the arrangements are not adequate we 
must make them so. That goes without 
saying. Can’t do things without things to 
do them with.” 

“But, colonel, the expense seems 

“Pardon, it isn’t a matter of expense. 
It’s a matter of whether we've got to have 
them or not, don’t you see? Have them 
installed by all means if you are fully of the 
opinion that we cannot get on without 
them.” 

“*T wouldn’t hesitate for a moment,” 
worried the little manager, “if it weren’t 
for the fact that our last statement “3 

“*Oh, I see!’ beamed the colonel. ‘ ‘Why 
did you beat round the bush, Watson? It’s 
ready money. Why didn’t you say so? 
How much do you need?” 

“Here is the statement,” said the man- 


| ager. “It is not so encouraging as I should 


like to have had it. If you will permit me 
to run over the items with you I think I 
can explain 

“‘T should be delighted to have you do so, 
Watson, and I will make it a point to drop 
into your office for that express purpose,” 
said the colonel, folding the statement and 
thrusting it into his inner pocket; ‘“‘but 
not just at present. I haven't time. But 
[ will drop in at the bank and make ar- 
rangements with Mr. Mills. Rest easy on 


| that.’ 


He rose from the table and held out his 
hand to the perplexed little manager. 

“Don’t worry, Watson,” he said kindly. 
“if we have run behind a trifle lately I can 
understand. There are undoubtedly a great 
many things to be considered.” 

He bowed with courtly politeness to the 
girl who had waited on him, looked vaguely 


about him for Daphne, who had long since 
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disappeared, and took his way out of the 
dining room, bowing right and left as he 
went. The wonderful negro held open the 
frosted doors—again closed, as it was after 
nine o’clock. He alone of all those present 
managed to play up. 

The pressure of the colonel’s affairs that 
had prevented his giving time to Watson's 
explanations seemed to lift somewhat when 
he had gained the wide, low, railless ve- 
randa. It was now well occupied. Ladies 
sat in deep rocking-chairs; men walked up 
and down or leaned over the ladies or 
lounged smoking against the big square 
pillars. Children raced back and forth. It 
was approaching the hour of the daily ride. 
Practically all those not actually on the 
verge of the bedridden were preparing to 
sally forth on horseback. 

Everybody rode horseback, whether he 
knew how or not. It wasin the air. Grand- 
mothers who had never seen a sawhorse 
tried it on. The tiniest children, their legs 
sticking straight out across the backs of 
gentle beasts, went forth in coveys under 
charge of steady old Spaniards. There 
were all degrees of skill and there were all 
types of costume. 

The women rode side saddle and were 
encumbered with long skirts, which they 
hooked up when afoot. The men used the 
stock saddle with high horns, with long 
stirrups hanging straight under the body, 
with flapping tapaderas—stirrup covers 
that made a gay sound when they loped 

Wide, portable horse blocks with little 
flights of steps stood round for those to 
whom their own horses appeared like two- 
story buildings, however small the other 
fellow’s horse might look. Some of the 
young ladies, however, were able, by plac- 
ing their feet in the cupped hands of their 
cavaliers, to spring neatly into their sad- 
dles from the ground, and some of the said 
cavaliers loved to vault te their seats with- 
out touching stirrup at all. There was a 
great deal of clanking about, for all of the 
younger men and most of the older wore 
the huge, loose-fitting, big-roweled Spanish 
spurs that dragged and rattled on the floor. 

The Spanish lads from the stables were 
continually trotting up, each leading four 
or five saddle horses, which they tied to the 
iron rails. The names of the riders had been 
written on cards attached to the pommels. 
Old Patterson rode solemnly up with his 
string. They were noted as being the 
gentlest and fattest horses in town. Old 
Patterson hired them and himself all to- 
gether in one flock, and would not hire 
them otherwise. He was a solemn person 
with a large beard and a silver whistle. 
When he blew the latter the riders must 
instantly pull down to a walk from the 
very gentle lope. Patterson's horses, it is 
said, had never yet sweat in long and useful 
lives. His convoy was naturally affected 
by the infants, the beginners and the ultra- 
timid. These unfortunates were looked 
down upon with derision by other young- 
sters, who delighted in dashing madly by, to 
old Patterson’s monumental indignation. 

Don Enrique also made his usual spec- 
tacular entry. Don Enrique was a very 
impressive-looking elderly Spaniard, also 
with a large beard. He was ornamental 
and therefore had been asked to lead so 
many parades and fiestas that they had 
ended by going to his head. He was never 
quite happy unless he was showing off. To 
this end he had spent most of his substance 
on a wonderful saddle and bridle. There 
was marvelously involved carved-leather 
work, and about twenty pounds of silver in 
corners, buttons and conchas, and I don’t 
know what else. 

The don had a very good horse and was 
an excellent horseman. He came dashing 
at a dead run through the gates, headed 
at full speed toward the veranda, until it 
seemed he would leap through the crowd, 
but pulled up within three feet. The horse 
fairly sat on its haunches and slid. A fine 
spray of gravel fanned out in front. Some 
women shrieked softly. Don Enrique, ob- 
livious of all mundane affairs, his swarthy, 
handsome countenance set in a far-off 
frown, swung from the saddle with one 
magnificent motion, threw the reins over 
his horse’s head with another r, and stalked, 
clanking and unseeing, across the veranda 
and into the office. The horse, trained to 
stand tied to the ground, rolled his bit 
musically and stared straight ahead with a 
lofty air of conscious virtue. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
Colonel Peyton watched this lively scene, 
his hands beneath his coat tails. Daphne 
appeared and stood beside him. After a 
time Kenneth Boyd came out, greeting 
them with a flash of his attractive smile. 

“I suppose you are going riding?” ob- 
served the colonel genially. 

“No, sir, not this morning.” 

“But you do ride, I suppose?” 

“T’ve ridden under English masters since 
I was seven years old,” rejoined Kenneth, a 
little touched in his young pride that he 
should be even half doubted of this manly 
accomplishment. 

Then he caught Daphne’s cool, level look 
and turned away, flushing hotly. It was a 
one respectful look, such as a gangle- 
egged child should give a glorious youth, 
but there was something in its depths Ken- 
neth did not like. It was something too old 
for her, he told himself. 

“You should have a horse of your own,” 
the colonel was saying kindly. ‘‘ That is the 
only way to get satisfaction. The livery 
horses are very fair, but they are ridden by 
everybody, and they are ridden too much. 
You can buy horses here very cheap. In- 
deed, it is much like old days still. Then, 
you know, if you borrowed an outfit they 
did not much care whether you returned 
the horse or not, provided you returned 
the saddle and bridle.” 

} a laughed contagiously at his little 
joke. 

“How much do you suppose I could buy 
a horse for?” inquired Kenneth, interested. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” replied the colo- 
nel, also getting interested, ‘‘and they’d 
take care of him for you for ten dollars a 
month. If you decide to get one I might 
suggest something.” 

“Mr. Boyd would not want to ride one of 
our range horses,’’ put in Daphne. Her 
tone was absolutely candid, but Kenneth 
flushed again. ‘‘They would hardly inter- 
est anybody who had taken lessons and 
could really ride. He ought to have some- 
thing like Gypsy.” 

‘Puss, you’rean extravagant little piece,” 
said the colonel. ‘‘Do you realize that 
Gypsy is a Kentucky mare? She's a fine 
animal—too fine to buy and sell again in a 
month or two. Our range horses are very 
good if you pick them right.” 

“TI was just thinking of what Mr. Boyd 
said about his riding masters,”’ said Daphne 
meekly. 

At this moment a group loped up to the 
veranda and drew rein. It was led by a 
very dashing figure in a bottle-green habit 
topped by a little forward-tilted chip hat. 
Kenneth in relief recognized Dora Stanley; 
and with a murmured word of farewell to 
the colonel hastened to the edge of the 
veranda. That Brainerd kid was certainly 
fresh! A regular little brat, Kenneth de- 
cided resentfully. 

“Well, Puss,’”’ said the colonel, “I sup- 
pose we must be getting along if we are to 
meet the boat.” 

“T want to see Mrs. Fortney,” said 
Daphne. “I don’t believe I'll go to the 
boat. Pick me up, please, on your way 
back.” 

“This is desertion!” cried the colonel in 
mock dismay. 

“Take somebody else with you,” sug- 
gested Daphne unmoved. “Take the 
square, jolly man. He looks like good com- 
pany. 

So it happened that Patrick Boyd joined 
the colonel, and they drove away together 
behind the chestnuts. 

“The ship gets in this morning and I have 
to be there,” explained the colonel, “‘to see 
about the tourists and all such matters. If 
you just want to potter about—if you have 
nothing especial to do - 

They drove out of the hotel grounds, but 
instead of turning down the main street 
the colonel tooled the chestnuts carefully 
on a slant across the high, projecting ridges 
of the street-car rails and so to a pepper- 
shaded sidestreet. The light vehicleswayed 
and pitched over the metals, so that Boyd 
had fairly to hold on. 

“T should think the town would make 
the company grade those things down,” 
he growled. “They're liable to take off a 
wheel.” 

“Oh, it’s a sort of makeshift affair,” re- 
plied the coloneleasily. “Haveyouseenit?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen it—and tried it.’ 

“You'll appreciate the story they tell 
about it then. They say a stranger saw a car 
going down the street one day, and boarded 
it. ‘Say,’ said he to the driver, ‘I no sabe 
how this thing goes. Seems to slide along 
all by itself’ The driver looked over the 
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dashboard. ‘Hanged if those mules haven’ 
crawled under the car again,’ he said.” 

The colonel laughed heartily at this, one 
of his three favorite stories. Boyd laughed, 
too, but could not forbear adding a word 
to his first criticism. 

“Just the same, I should think your 
common council would force them to put 
these tracks in some sort of shape.” 

“T suppose they will some day,” rejoined 
the colonel cheerfully. ‘‘ We are sort of used 
to it.” 

“Where are we going over here?”’ asked 
Boyd. ‘I thought you said we were going 
to meet the ship.” 

“Plenty of time,” 
“Here we are.” 

He drew rein beneath some wide, over- 
arching peppers before a picket fence. The 
sidewalks in this part of town—for that 
matter in any part of town off the main 
street—were of hard earth. Behind the 
— fence was a small, white, one-storied 

ouse of the commonplace box architecture 
of the early eighties. It was glorified, how- 
ever, by a riot of bright flowers growing in 
the lavish profusion that only Southern 
California can show. The colonel fumbled 
in one of his hampers, which had been re- 
placed, captured a flat basket of oranges 
lurking in its apparently inexhaustible 
depths and pushed inside the fence. His 
tall figure with its stovepipe hat seemed to 
stoop in order to enter the tiny house. He 
did not ring or knock, but entered the sit- 
ting room, which he found empty. Thence 
he proceeded to explore, prowling about the 
premises, until at length in a little shed 
back of the kitchen he found a young woman 
in an enveloping apron, her hair covered by 
a mobcap, her sleeves rolled up, busy at a 
washtub. She flushed a little when she saw 
the colonel. The latter was quite uncon- 
scious and unembarrassed however. He 
perched his long form on a workbench, 
thrust back his tall hat. 

“So here you are,” he cried cheerfully, 
“looking fresh as a rose! I brought you a 
few oranges, my dear.” 

He perched, swinging one leg, for a few 
moments, chatting; then bade farewell and 
rejoined Boyd. 

“Nice little couple there,” he told the 
latter as he took the reins. “Friends of 
mine. Came out from the East last year. 
Husband has just a touch of lungs, I think, 
though that’s just a guess. Happy asa pair 
of turtledoves. I like to drop in to see them. 
Does me good.” 

He turned round and headed back toward 
Main Street. But on the way they passed 
a very imposing place. It occupied a full 
quarter block, was planted with fine old 
trees, and a semicircular driveway inside 
the grounds swept up to and past the house. 
The latter was of wood and ran greatly to 
peaked towers and woodwork. The boards 
were laid in patterns round and above the 
window frames, the posts and rails of the 
veranda were lathed into graceful bulges, 
the roof line bristled with vertebre of scroll 
fretwork like the backbone of a fossil fish. 
It had stained glass and a certain propor- 
tion of iron railings and grilles, and a pair 
of stone lions. Indeed, it might fairly be 
called a mansion. 

“We might see if Mrs. Stanley is home,” 
hesitated the colonel. 

“Tt doesn’t seem just the hour for a call,’”’ 
said Boyd. 

“Oh, we won't call,” cried the colonel. 

‘We'll just drop in and see her. I'd like 
to have you meet her. She’s a very fine 
woman. 

He turned into the drive and hitched the 
chestnuts to the usual rail. 

“There she is now!” he cried, and started 
impetuously down a graveled walk toward 
a distant figure. 

Boyd followed slowly and a little uncom- 
fortably. It was, as he had said, no con- 
ventional hour, and Mrs. Stanley looked to 
be in no conventional attire nor engaged in 
conventional occupation. He saw a tall, 
gaunt figure that moved widely and freely 
like a man. Her skirts were quite frankly 
pinned round her waist, exposing service- 
able colored petticoats. She wore long 
gauntlets and a sunbonnet, from which es- 
caped wild gray hair. Her face was large 
featured. In her left hand she zarried an 
old painter’s bucket, into which from time 
to time she deposited treasure-trove found 
under the leaves. But she displayed no 
embarrassment at being thus caught. 
“How do you do, Mr. Boyd,” she ac- 


replied the colonel, 


knowledged the introduction in a deep 
voice. ‘Newcomer, eh? Then you don’t 
know yet what beasts snails are. They eat 
everything you plant.” 
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r “Medill says quicklime " began the 
colonel. 

**Medill is a fool,” stated Mrs. Stanley. 
“The only thing that does the slightest 
good is ducks. And I won't have the silly, 
quacking things about the place. Do as I 

o—pick ’em and put them in salt.” 

“Very likely you are right. Of course 
I have ducks on the ranch, and that may 
be the reason I am never bothered,” said 
the colonel. ‘You certainly have wonder- 
ful roses. I’ve not seen such deep color any- 
where else.” 

“Then it’s your own fault,” boomed Mrs. 
Stanley. “It’s a matter of nails, iron filings, 
old cans. Bury 'em at the roots. Anybody 
can do it who will take the trouble.” 

“That is worth knowing, isn't it, Boyd?” 
commented the colonel cheerfully. ‘ But 
you have one rosebud whose bloom is not 
due to iron ‘filings.”” 

“Which one is that?” demanded Mrs. 
ged casting her commanding eye about 

er. 

“T refer to Dora,” said the colonel gal- 
lantly. “‘She has grown into a beauty.” 

“Oh, Dora! Yes, she has a good com- 
plexion. Nothing mysterious about it. 
Fresh air, wholesome food, open-air exer- 
cise, no late hours. Mothers are fools. They 
let their children go traipsing round at all 
hours, eating messes, and then wonder they 
look sallow and sick. Perfect nonsense!” 

“T dare say you are right,” was the 
colonel’s comment. “Of course you are; 
the results show for themselves. Still, young 
people are young. Seems to me when I was 
that age the most blissful thing in the world 
was to dance the whole night through; and 
the dance just at dawn was the best of all. 
We have to allow something for the young 
spirit.” 

“Young fiddlesticks!"’ said Mrs. Stanley 
energetically. ‘‘Just a nonsensical idea. I 
think the way the modern child is allowed 
to run wild without self-control or discipline 
is a scandal. I do my duty by my children, 
and I expect them to have a sense of re- 
sponsibility. I furnish them with oppor- 
tunity for every healthful amusement, and 
give them free rein; but I do not allow 
them to stuff or sit up all hours.” 

“T dare say you are right,” repeated the 
colonel. “‘Of course you are. Well, we 
must be going. Remember me to Dora 
and to Martin. You certainly have fine 
roses.” 

“‘Good-by. Glad you dropped in. Glad 
to have made your acquaintance, Mr. Boyd. 
Come again and see me.” She stooped her 
gaunt frame, raised a leaf and pounced on 
what it concealed. “Salt dissolves ’em,”’ 
she remarked to the retreating gentlemen. 

Boyd had not spoken a word. He felt 
somehow rather overridden. The colonel 
did not seem to feel it. On the way to the 
team he commented cheerily on the various 
plants and trees and the cast-iron fountain 
of two children under an umbrella from the 
tip of which spouted the water. Only after 
the team was again under way did he revert 
to the subject of their hostess. 

“A most remarkable woman,” he re- 
peated. ‘Great common sense—very firm.” 

“Has she a husband?” asked Boyd, with 
entire conviction that Mr. Stanley must 
long since have passed on. This proved to 
be the case. 

“She has two children. Martin is six- 
teen and Dora about eighteen,” the colonel 
told him. “They have been brought up by 
an almost perfect regimen. They are very 
handsome, healthy, spirited children. Mrs. 
Stanley has been fully justified—up to 
now. 

“Up to now?” 

“Boyd, don’t be a humbug!” admon- 
ished the colonel cheerily. ‘‘You’ve been 
young, and you probably have an excellent 
memory. At the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
would you have hated anything worse than 
being treated still as though you were 
twelve? And would you have wanted a 
more fascinating game to beat than that?” 

“You think there’s trouble coming in the 
Stanley family?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say trouble! Just a 
little shock, I hope. It may mean trouble, 
of course. I think Mrs. Stanley is making 
a mistake, but it is only because she ddesn’t 
realize they are grown up. Parents rarely 
do until something happens. There isn't 
any dividing line. They go on thinking 
of them as they used to be. Then some- 
thing happens. I’ve seen it so many times. 
Dora will stay out after hours at a dance, 
or Martin will take a drink—some little 
thing that would be rather terrible in a 
child but nothing in a grown-up. Then 
everything will depend on how Mrs. 
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Stanley takes it. Dangerous time, Boyd. 
Dangerous time.’ 

He chirped to his horses and continued. 

“T think it’s lucky when it happens 
young. I've seen it go on until a boy is in 
his twenties before the thing happened 
before they got into the new relations. 
That's a pity. It’s more difficult. I wish 
Dora would throw her slipper over the 
moon. I really do. Unpleasant! Good 
Lord! But it’s got to come, and it makes 
me nervous waiting for it. 

“You are quite a philosopher, colonel,” 
said Boyd. 

He thought of Kenneth, and realized 
with a pang that he had really never con- 
sidered the matter of their relations at all. 
Did he hold Ken as boy or man? It was 
something to think about. 

“How many children have you, colonel?” 
he asked. 

The colonel considered a moment. 

“Twenty-nine,” he replied. 

Boyd started. 

“T should not have thought it,” he re- 
covered himself. “Are they—that is—is 
the present Mrs. Peyton your first wife?” 

The colonel chuckled delightedly. 

“Mrs. Peyton is my first and only wife, 
and we have neither chick nor child of our 
own,” he explained. “But I have twenty- 
nine children round this place, just the 
same, I'm not sure but it is thirty—I like 
the looks of that lad of yours, Boyd.” 

They were driving down the length of 
Main Street now. The colonel was busy 
responding to salutations. It was the shop- 
ping hour, and this was the era of personal 
shopping. Buggies, surreys, phaetons with 
fringed canopy tops, saddle horses stood 
hitched to rails and posts the full length of 
the street. Ladies under gay parasols were 
conversing in the middle of the sidewalk, or 
selecting vegetables or fruits from the dis- 

lays in the open windows. Mexicans 
ounged in front of the saloons. Shopkeep- 
ers who for the moment did no business 
stood in their doorways. Down a side street 
Boyd looked into Chinatown—a collection 
of battered old frame and adobe buildings 
that mysteriously had been lifted sheer 
from squalor to splendid romance by no 
other means than red paper, varnished 
ducks, rattan baskets, calico partitions, 
exotic smells and a hesedine. spiritual at- 
mosphere of the Orient. They passed the 
San Antonio Hotel, which the colonel cas- 
ually mentioned as his own. 

“There are always a number of people 
no gentleman would want to entertain in 
his home,” he told the astonished Boyd. 
“I had to have some place for them. 

Soon they reached the beach, a semi- 
circle of yellow sands three miles long 
flanked by cliffs and rocks, with a lagoon 
running in from the sea, and small scattered 
shacks with drying nets and the odor of 
fish and abalone. A lazy surf dropped 
languidly. Sea birds wheeled and screamed 
or sailed in long, steady processions across 
a tranquil sea. The smell of kelp was in 
the air. 

It was low tide and the wet sands were 
exposed. On the hard, stoneless beach 
riding parties could be seen; and before 
them, when they galloped, the flash of 
white as of miniature snow squalls where 
the sanderlings wheeled in flight. ‘The 
long swells rose and sucked back among the 
pilings of the wharf, draining and freshen- 
ing the numberless barnacles, toredos, star- 
fish and sea urchins that crusted them; or 
lifting and letting fall their long sea tresses. 
The wharf was more than a half mile long 
and ended in a platform that held many 
buildings, like a little city. The chestnuts 
trotted briskly over the hollow-sounding 
boards. 

“We're just about in time,”’ observed the 
colonel, pointing with his whip. 

A cloud of black smoke was rising above 
the cliffs where the coast bent. After a 
moment the ship appeared and turned in 
toward the wharf. As she turned she fired 
acannon. After a few seconds the report 
reached them; and after a long interval the 
echoes began faintly to return from the 
mountains. For Arguello had no railroad 
as yet. The traveler must either take a 
two-days stage ride or come thus by water 
The steamer was one of the most important 
facts in Arguello’s life, and she knew it and 
conducted herself accordingly with pomp 
and the firing of guns. Later, when the 
Southern Pacific comp jleted its spur, she 
was conte . to sneak in quietly. 

On the big platform at the end of the 
wharf quite a crowd was gathered. The 
long hotel busses had batked up side by 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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¢ p uechion 1 


through such tests as these gis 
the modern sense of the word. 


Allsteel Safe after test, with records not even 
scorched 
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if your place burns 


OU will find it a source of profound satisfaction to 
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| ' know that your valuable records are protected from 
i harm in an 4/stee/ Safe. Every Al/stee/ Class B Safe 
) has the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., = = 
j which means that it is the same in design and material a a a 
q as the ones that actually passed the test described on 





| the opposite page. ; 


Ae 


‘ aay. 
But safety is only one of the advantages of the 4//stee/. 


Te eet 


‘ ‘3 
Nr ee, TIE Oe 


It is the lightest safe of its type made. It can be carried ; ee were : = " NS 
} upstairs and one man can roll it across the floor. It : ~ | ail =) | 
has greater interior capacity than any other safe. Fur- f <= ote - S| 
thermore, you can select from a wide variety of sections p nia oe | ioe | — } ore 


the interior arrangement adapted to the particular —s 























needs of your own business. 

**Safe’’ has ceased to mean the cumbersome cast- : . — 
iron affairs of other days. This is the age of steel, and 
you will find the 4//stee/ Safe a revelation to you in 


a 





security, convenience, and beauty. Take the first step 





toward the protection you owe to yourself and others, ; ; lia 
by paying a visit to the 4//stee/ store in your town. ; 





Allsteel Office Furniture 2 i mM 




















Whether it be filing cabinets, desks, shelving, or a — gp 
counters, there is just the item in the 4//stee/ line that ae 4 








will fill your needs. Among the users of 4//stee/ Se a ww 
office equipment are many of the foremost firms in 

the country —concerns like the New York Stock Ex- typi : eae dg eee pone r ma 

change, Bush Terminal, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., s oad with ake oh a viel anal " gubies 6 

‘ J. P. Morgan & Co., Bethlehem Steel Co. A//stee/ possible to Reep safe in corner. Note also that 


door can be folded back against the side. 





is the equipment that belongs with success. Send for 
our 88-page illustrated catalogue. 





The General. Fire proofing Company 


q New York Chicago Boston ‘Yo u NS bis } 4 >] l, Ohi l O - Washington Atlanta Seattle 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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4% Inches of 
Shaving Edge 
on Each Blade 
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‘She Greatest 
Shaving Mileage 


No man who shaves can afford to ignore 
the economy of Durham-Duplex double- 
edged, hollow-ground blades. Longer 
and stronger than any other blade on 
earth, a Durham-Duplex gives you the 
greatest number of shaves for your money. 
And not only the most shaves, but the 
most comfortable shaves. 





Buy a Durham-Duplex Razor from your 
nearest dealer today and you'll get a new 
idea of shaving economy and shaving 
comfort. 
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A Real Razor-made Safe 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
FAC TORIES 


JERSEY CITY, U.S.A SHEFFIELD, ENG 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO, CANADA 



















Sales Representatives in all Countries 


STANDARD SET 
Razor, safety guard, 
and 3 two-edged 
blades in a neat, du- 
rable sanitary case of 
American Ivory. One 
Dollar Complete. 
Other sets $2 to$12 


Additional blades 50 cents for a package of 5 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
side, and their runners were standing ready 
| at their sterns. The colonel drove along- 
side and stopped. 

The steamer docked with the usual bustle 
and confusion, and the passengers streamed 
down the gangplank and toward the busses 
through a passage between two ropes. The 
colonel became alert. As each passenger 
or group came to the runners he made a 
sign with his whip. The runners caught 
it and shunted the passenger to one or the 
other of the waiting busses. Thus Colonel 
Peyton segregated the sheep from the 
goats, sending the former to the Frémont 
and the latter to the San Antonio. At 
times there was a little argument from 
someone who had been to Arguello before 
and who had ideas as to where he wanted 
to stop. But this did him little good. 

“Thereare norooms left at the Frémont,” 
San Antonio—a 
statement corroborated on appeal by the 
Frémont official. 

If the individual proved obstinate and 
said he would go see for himself no objec- 
tion was made. But the clerk, tipped off 
by the porter, who in turn had been tipped 
off by the runner, was very sorry, but 

All this the colonel explained to Boyd in 
answer to questions while the initial stage 
of selection was going on. 

“IT look on the Frémont as a little dif- 
ferent from the usual hotel,’’ he explained 
sincerely. ‘‘ People come there to spend the 
whole season, and they like to get ac- 


quainted with each other and I like to get 


acquainted with them. So naturally you 


| don’t want anybody there you would not 


care to know.” 
When the busload should arrive at the 
Frémont, and should go to their rooms, 


| they would find there baskets of roses with 


the colonel’s personal card. And when they 
left, whether their stay had been three 
months or three days, they would be pre- 
sented—to refresh the journey—with a 
basket of fine fruit, again with Colonel 
Peyton's personal card. It was his custom. 


vir 


HE colonel drove rapidly back to the 

hotel. ‘I am sorry to desert you so 
abruptly, sir,” he said courteously, ‘but I 
have considerable business now to attend 
to. I trust we shall meet often.” 

“It has been a most interesting morning,” 
returned Boyd. ‘‘ You may see more of me 
than you want. The more I see of your 
climate and surroundings here the better 
I like them.” 

He watched the colonel drive away with 
Daphne again by his side. 

“Most extraordinary old cuss I ever 
saw,”” he remarked to one of his cronies 
who joined him. This was Marcus Ober- 
man, a brewer from Milwaukee—small, 
white, wizened, wrinkled, not at all like 
a brewer, but playing a remarkably good 
hand at poker. “Fine old chap. He seems 
to have more interests here than you would 
think. Make this hotel pay, do you think?” 

“‘Don’t see how he can,”’ cackled Ober- 
man. ‘“‘But he makes us comfortable, and 
that’s all that worries me.” 

“This is going to be a wonderful valley, 
man, you mark my words. There’s no 
climate like it in the world. And nowhere 
will you get a combination like this of 
mountains and the sea. Look at the flow- 
ers! It’s a garden spot. The day will come 
when there'll be fine homes all over these 
foothills. The man who buys real estate 
and holds it is bound to make money.” 

“The place is as dead as a pickled her- 
ring,” said Oberman. “Did you ever in 
your born days see such streets, such light- 
ing, such sewers, such every thing? A town 
of this size! Disgraceful, I call it!” 

“They're asleep. Just need someone to 
wake them up.” 

“Well, I'm no alarm clock. I'm havinga 
good time. As for making money, I know 
a trick worth two of that.” 

He made a motion as though spreading a 
hand of cards. 

“Now I can prove you wrong there, at 
any rate,” said Boyd. ‘‘Come on, you old 
Dutch pirate, let’s find the gang.” 

The colonel drove directly to the Clock 
Building and pulled up. 

“in be gone some little time,” he told 
Daphne. “If you want I'll hitch the team 
and you can play round.” 

But Daphne preferred to sit and wait, so 
the colonel entered the bank. He made his 
way, bowing to the men behind the grilles, 
directly to the frosted door that led into 
Oliver Mills’ office. This was customarily 
on the latch, but an alert and active clerk 
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had already flitted round to slip the bolt, 

so the colonel entered without delay. 
“Good morning, Oliver,”’ he greeted the 

well.” who half rose. “I trust I find you 
e 


“Quite well, colonel—and yourself and 
Mrs. Peyton?” 

The colonel carefully deposited his stove- 
pipe hat bottom up on the desk top, spread 
his coat tails and sat down. 

“Fine! Fine! Do you know, Oliver, 
9 were a disgrace at my party yester- 
¢ ay? 

‘Disgrace!”’ echoed Mills blankly, turn- 
ing his bulging blue eyes on the colonel. 

‘I had my eye on you. The way you 
carried on with Mrs. Stanley was a scandal. 
We are all much interested.” 

“T assure you,” cried Mills earnestly, his 
naturally ruddy face deepening in color, 


“you are quite mistaken, colonel, quite. I’ 


esteem Mrs. Stanley, and I am aware of 
her widowed condition and the extent of 
her property interests; but her possibility 
as an amorous vis-a-vis never has entered 
my head.” 

The colonel eyed him with twinkling eyes. 

“You greatly relieve my mind, Oliver,” 
he said with entire gravity. ‘“ But I must 
get home to dinner to-day, so I cannot go 
further into your domestic troubles. I just 
dropped in to get a little money.” 

Mills was eying him suspiciously, evi- 
dently still red and indignant, but uncer- 
tain. 

“*Our cashier will fix you up. How much 
— ron want?” reaching to strike a silver 
ca € 11. 

But the colonel restrained the movement. 

“No, no, Oliver, it is not a matter of 
currency; you misunderstand me. I want 
a loan.” 

“How much?” 

‘I don’t know 
I should think.” 

Mills reached for an indexed desk book 
and consulted it. 

“Collateral security, colonel?”’ he asked. 

“No, put it on the property.” 

Mills closed the book slowly. He was 
evidently worried and a little embarrassed. 

“Is this for personal use, colonel?’ he 
asked. 

T he colonel straightened. 

“Egad, Mr. Mills,”’ he said gently, rat 
cannot see the bearing of that question. Is 
not my credit good?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly,” Mills hastened. 
“My question was awkwardly expressed. 
' want to know whether this loan is for 
personal use, for use on the hotel proper- 
ties, or on the ranchos.” 

“T still fail to see what bearing my use 
of the money has to do with the question. 
Egad, sir, I cannot forbear pointing out 
that in thirty years in this community this 
is the first time any difficulty has been 
made over the loan of so paltry a sum!” 

“Now, colonel,” returned Mills, “you 
must not blame me for asking simple finan- 
cial questions. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in making the loan. But it must be 
remembered that part of my duty to my 
stockholders and depositors is to know 
something about where their money goes. 
You are borrowing on your property, but 
I have no knowledge as to whether this 
money is to be spent inside the property 
for its improvement, or outside with no re- 
turn.’ 

The colonel thought a moment. 

“Possibly you are correct there, Oliver. 
I do not pretend to know a great deal of the 
banking business.” 

The banker’s brow cleared. He did not 
want to hurt the colonel’s feelings with the 
direct statement—that the colonel’s bor- 
rowings on his property had already passed 
the point where general credit is good and 
was approaching the point where details 
would have to be looked into a little. 

“This loan is to fill out some trifling 
needs at the Frémont.’ 

“How is the Frémont doing lately?” 

“Splendidly, splendidly! We have as 
lovely a lot of people as you would find 
anywhe sre in the country, and all are 
pleased and satisfied. I fully believe all 
our friends intend to return next winter.” 

“That is good) but I mean financially.” 

“Watson gave me the figures this morn- 
ing; I’ve got them somewhere. Here you 
are,” said the colonel, handing over the 
statement he had. stowed away in his inside 
pocket. 

Mills went through the foolscap sheets 
carefully. 

“This does not seem to be as good a 
showing as we might expect from the very 

(Continued on Page 145) 


ten or fifteen thousand, 
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Personal 

Transportation 
It is estimated that during 
1919, motor cars carried three 
times as many passengers as 
our railroads, and conveyed 
them 21,000,000,000 passen- 
ger miles further. Motor 
cars—‘‘personal vehicles" 
dominate our national passen- 
ger transportation. 
Commonwealth owners’ care 
ful records reveal an average 
exceeding 20 miles to the gal 
lon of gasoline, 1000 miles to 
a gallon of oil. Performance 
counts 


Charming Traveling 


Delightful refinements in this spacious Sedan reflect true qualities 
of “Commonwealth” Craftsmanship — Beauty, Comfort and Dura- 
bility—radiantly present in infinite detail. 


Combining utility and convenience in an enviable degree, it is 
smartly and snugly built upon the proven Chassis that for many 
Seasons has been closely identifying “Commonwealth” with fine 
cars internationally. 


** Built in America 


Girdles the World” 


Sedan—$2465 
(With standard wood wheel equipment) 


Sportster Model —$1785 
(Four- Passenger) 


Touring Model —$1595 
(Five Passe nger) 


Magneto standardequipme nt 
on all models. Optional spe 


cial colors at slight increase 


All of the following National Distributors have in connection with them over 100 Dealers. If any of these 


} Distributors are not near you we shall be glad to tell you the name of the nearest Dealer—one must be near you 
ALABAMA— Portis Motor Sales Co., | Bell Street, IOWA—T. E. Peck & Son, 518 6th St., Sioux City MISSISSIPPI —Martin Auto Sales, Mount Olive OREGON ~ Farley Auto Sales, 2)et & Washington 
Montgomery KENTUCKY —The Motor Mart, 22! Guthrie St., MISSOURI — Johnston Motor Co., 1701-3 Grand sts., Portland 
ARIZONA—Geo H Reuben Auto Co., 235 No Louisville. : 5 Ave., Kansas City PENNSYLVANIA—The Fidelity Motors, In 
Central Ave., Phoenix 7 , ae AND: E. P. Jester & Son, 1301-25 North MISSOURI—Harry Newman, Inc.. 3147 Locust 4830-4 Market St.. Philadelphia 
ARKANSAS— Interstate Garage & Storage Co., Baltimore Se., St. Louis PENNSYLVANIA McClure-Andrews Motor ( 


101-7 No. Eighth St., Fort Smith MASSAC USE TTS — Massachusetts Motors, Inc 
CAL rate A—Southern California Motor Sales 
o., 955-959 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
CAL TRORNIA White-Humphries Motor Co., I n« 


an Ness Ave. at Pacific, San Francisco 


NEW YORK — Thompson & Smith, Inc., 216 Gene 5910 Penn Ave., Pittsburg! 
see St., Buffalo SOUTH DAKOTA — Hodgins Motor Co., 130-32 N 
NEW YORK—United Motors Distributing Cor Dakota Ave., Sioux Falls 
poration, 240 West 59th St., New York City rENNESSEE Thompson-Wilson Co ry 


18 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
MICHIGAN Garson Sales Co., 607 Cass Avenue 


Detroit 
MIC — Federal Garage, Franklin St., Sagi 


Col — Jackson MotorsCo., 1512 Broadway OHIO Allen & Wolfe, 5205 Euclid Ave, Cleveland Cleveland St., Memphis 
Den MINNE “SOTA +" alis Motor and Tire Co OHIO — Frank A. Schneider, 671 Elm St., Youngs- TEXAS—Standard Automotive Co. of Texas, 513 
FL ORIDA.- Sprinkle Brothers, Fifth and Main Sts 7-19 S. tith St., Minneapolis town 515 So. Ervay St., Dallas 
Jacksonville er p “100 
ILLINOIS—Peterson & Prende rgast, 4549 Wash- vine hae pereng Motor ! W. Broad 
3ivd., Ch ah 
en OY, Ryde: WASHINGTON — Fowler Garage & Machine 


INDIANA— Young-Ryder Sales Co., 44-45 When 
Bldg., Indianapolis 

1OWA—Des Moines Motor Car Co., 211 Ninth St., 
Des Moines 
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Also manufacturers 
of the Quayle Oil Burning Engine 


Ask for Catalog 


Works, 1814 Eighth Ave, Seattle 
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Throughout the derrick-dotted oil 
fields of the world, drillers are work- 
ing feverishly to produce new floods 
of petroleum that the motor car, 
the ship, and the mill shall not 
lack for fuel or lubricant. 


The terrific speeds at which rotary 
drills run, the sudden loads thrown 
on the driving chain as the tool 
bites deep into the varied rock 
formations, give Rex Chabelco Steel 
Chain full opportunity to demon 
strate its wonderful strength and 
wear-resisting ability. 


An instance is found in the Garber 
field of Oklahoma, one of the tough- 
est drilling sections known to oil 
men. Here, on a rotary rig of the 
Exchange Oil Company, where 


REX CHAIN 


Oil Drilling—A Challenge to Chain! 


ordinary drive chain seldom lasted 
ten weeks, Rex Chabelco com- 
pleted a well in seventeen weeks 
of uninterrupted drilling. 


Moreover, this remarkable per- 
formance did not end the useful- 
ness of this sturdy chain—it 
still possessed the necessary 
strength and endurance for many 
additional weeks of the same ex- 
acting service. 


Built purposely to conquer every 
chain-devouring drive, Rex Cha- 
belco Steel Chain is widely used in 
lumber mills, automobile factories, 
canning plants and in many other 
industries. It is keeping vital ma- 
chinery and skilled workers engaged 
in steady, profitable production. 


Rex Traveling Water Screens, Rex Concrete Mixers and 
Pavers, Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in the United States and Abroad 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
crowded season we have enjoyed,” he sug- 
gested at last. 

“T haven't looked over the figures,” said 
the colonel, “but, as you know, the money 
end does not concern me so much. We 
should have a hotel here worthy of our 
town, worthy of the people who come here. 
I cannot adopt a niggardly attitude toward 
my guests—that goes without saying.” 

“T appreciate that, colonel; the bank 
appreciates it; in fact, I feel safe to say 
the whole town appreciates it. But’’—he 
turned to his desk book—‘“ Richard, the 
Frémont has run behind eight thousand 
dollars a month for the past year.’ 

“God bless my soul! You don’t say so!” 
cried the colonel, a little dashed. “I had 
never figured it out. But improvements— 
there’s the San Antonio—one must strike 
an sesvnme. my dear Oliver.’ 

“The San Antonio is a little ahead, that 
Does that suggest nothing to 


“What do you mean?” 

“Are you satisfied that your manager is 
the best for the position?” 

“Watson? Why, he’s the best I ever 
saw! I defy you to find in the United 
States—yes, or in Europe—a_ better run, 
more comfortable hotel than the Frémont!”’ 

“Tt’s well run in that way, but how 
about this?” said Mills, laying his hand on 
the statement. 

“T cannot afford to be niggardly with 
my guests,”” repeated the colonel, “and I 
cannot afford to discredit Arguelio. The 
meoeey will come back many times over 

ater.’ 

“Perhaps. But we are talking about 
now. And it’s a matter of ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. I hate to say so, Rich- 
ard, and I would not hurt your fee lings for 
the world, but the Frémont is carrying all 
the loan it can stand. In fact, it is carrying 
far more than any other bank would ad- 
vance on it.’ 

“Oh, that is what bothers you! I see!” 
cried the colonel, relieved. “‘I am glad to 
know what all the pother is about. Why, 
God bless your pool put it on the rancho! 
You bankers are so confounded hidebound, 
Oliver. Just because it is to be used for the 
hotel! I don’t care a continental red cent 
what I borrow it on!” 

Mills picked up a heavy paper knife and 
balanced it carefully, as though in some 
mysterious fashion it would add weight to 
his words. 

‘Now, colonel, listen to me, and do not 
misunderstand my motives. Your credit is 
perfectly good, and I am not casting sus- 
picion on it in any way. But this bank 
cannot loan you money for the purposes 
of the Frémont Hotel unless the Frémont 
Hotel can carry it; and the Frémont Hotel 
is mortgaged to the full at present. In 
other words, this bank holds that any 
going business ought to take care of itself 
in prosperous times. If it cannot it should 
retrench or change methods.” 

The colonel stiffened again. 

“My knowledge of banking is limited, 
as I said before,’ said he. ‘Do I under- 
stand this is the business policy of banks?” 

Mills hesitated a little at this direct 
question. 

“Ts the Frémont a serious business with 
you, colonel, or is it a toy?” he countered. 

“T am of the years of discretion, sir. I 
do not play with toys,” replied the colonel. 

“Then if it is a serious business it should 
stand on its feet. Now let me tell you, 
colonel, this promiscuous mortgage busi- 
ness is a very dangerous thing. I speck 
from long experience as a banker. Some 
day when you get time I wish you would 
go over to the courthouse and look over the 
tax lists of the outside property for years 
past. It would open your eyes. First, lists 
were small and all Spanish names. Then 
they became larger, and alongside of each 
Spanish name appeared one or two Amer- 
ican names. As time went on the lists grew 
longer and longer, and even the few Span- 
ish names became fewer and the American 
names more numerous. Now, how do you 
account for that?” 

“The big ranchos were divided up, of 
course.” 

“Yes, but why? Not one of those old 
Spanish holders would sell an acre. I'll tell 
you how it happened in one word—mort- 
gaged! In the case of the Cantado, in the 
south, 6ld Pancho borrowed twehty-five 
thousand dollars. The interest was high 
and was compounded every month. Be- 
fore the matter was settled Pancho owed 
nearly three hundred thousand and lost 
the whole ranch, just on the basis of that 





original twenty-five thousand—that’s all | 


he ever really got for it.” 

“That was an exceptional case.” 

“Tt was the usual case. 
nearer home. Take Las Flores.” 

“Don Vincente is not in trouble, is he?” 
asked the colonel quickly. 

“Of course he is in trouble. But this is, 
of course, confidential, between us as friends. 
Las Flores has been mortgaged and remort- 
gaged until it is like a full bucket—it will 
not hold a single drop more. I am afraid 
we shall have to foreclose on at least part 
of it to protect ourselves.” 

“Surely you would not do that!” cried 
the colonel. 

“No, I would not do that. But perhaps 
the bank must, and I shall have to order it 
because I am president. I must protect my 
stockholders against great and actual loss, 


no matter how reluctant I may be person- | 


ally. I have let this go longer, much longer, 
than I should, even now. You must believe 
that.” 


“Of course I do, of course I do,” said the | 


colonel, obviously much distressed. ‘But 


Don Vincente—Las Flores—how much is | 


on it? 
_ “Avery large amount. Iam not quite at 
liberty to tell you. If he could begin to 


keep up his interest I might have been able | 
to face the directors in his behalf with some | 


assurance, but he is twelve thousand dol- 


lars behind on that, or will be by the first | 


of the month.’ 
“Well, well, I am sorry to hear that,” 


murmured the colonel, his brows knit. He | 


was looking at the floor, studying hard 
over the situation, and only half heard the 
rest of the banker’s remarks. 

“That is why I cannot advance the sum 
you want for the Frémont Hotel. It should 
be able to carry itself. It is not so much 
business as friendship. I would rather see 
you sell something outright than borrow, 
no matter how well able you are to carry 
further loans.” 

“You advise me to sell something? What 
kind of banking advice is that? What is a 
bank for?” 

“Tt is very unusual banking advice,” ad- 
mitted Mills frankly, “‘ but it is offered from 
a friendly and not a business point of 
view. I would like to see you clean up 
there at the Frémont and make a fresh 
start on a new basis and with different man- 
agement. If there is money anywhere in 
the hotel business it ought to be here.” 

The colonel thought a few moments. 

“Perhaps you are right, Oliver,” he con- 
cluded at last. ‘I willdoasyousay. ButI 
must have that money now, and it will take 
time to sell anything without loss.” 

“T will tell you what I am going to do,’ 
stated Mills firmly. “I am going to loan 
you fifteen thousand dollars on a thirty-day 
note, and I am going to tell you right here 
and now that I am not going to renew or 
extend it. That will give you plenty of time 
to make your sale. Is that satisfactory?” 

“What security do you want?” 

“Your word of honor to raise the money 
asI suggest. Thisisa personal transaction. 

“Of course I promise, Oliver,”’ returned 
the colonel, “‘and may I be permitted to 
say this is very handsome of you? 


vit 


EN minutes later the colonel emerged 

from the bank, his breast pocket bulging. 
He had taken twelve thousand dollars of 
the amount in currency. 

“IT am sorry to be so long, Puss,” said he, 
climbing to his seat. ‘‘ Hope you have not 
been too much bored.” 


They drove rapidly out of town, for these | 


matters had consumed time, and it was now 
after eleven o’clock. Every few moments 
the colonel chuckled aloud. For a while 


Daphne made no comment on these out- | 


bursts, but finally demanded an explana- 
tion. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“Nothing, Puss; nothing you would un- 
derstand.” 

She fell silent, but after a few more 
repetitions she burst out indignantly. 

“‘Godpapa,” she said severely, ‘“‘you are 
acting exactly like a bad boy who has been 
up to mischief.” 

“My dear, you must excuse me,”’ apolo- 
gized the colonel. “I have done a very 
difficult thing. I’ve fooled Oliver Mills.” 

For here behold the colonel in the réle of 
gay deceiver. During all the latter part 
of the interview he had been scheming. A 
new use for money had come into his mind. 
He signed the note in entire good faith, and 
would sell property to meet it. But this 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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and After 
Takin 


ERE is the “cure” thousands of businesses 

are taking for lower production caused by 
greater summer heat. They're encouraging fre- 
quent cooling of face and hands by installing 
ScotTissue Towels. 





On torrid, sticky, sweltering days, cool water 
is invigorating. And the after-caress of a Scot- 
Tissue Towel really helps the effect. No friction, 
no heat, no discomfort. ScotTissue Towels are . 
softer, whiter, more absorbent. They are self- 
acting. “They dry.” 
All of which suggests economy as well as comfort. Only 
one ScotTissue Towel is needed for either hands or face. 


Write on letterhead for trial test offer. 


Scott Paper Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago 


New York 


Scofii 


Towels 


ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


San Francisco 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings have made the perform- 
ance of the vast majority of motor cars more 
quiet and carefree 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings are universally rec- we j 
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Hyatt Roller Bearings 


have all the advantages found in other types of radial 
bearings, and an additional feature—the Hyatt Hollow 





Roller—designed and built after many experiments 

to determine the most efficient type of roller. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings carry the load, automatically . 
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Judged by Their 
Performance 


| HE test of worth is performance. 


Judging Hyatt Roller Bearings on this basis, 
you will find that the test of time has proven 
their dependability. 


During the past twenty years, they have 
been reducing friction and have withstood 
the hardest conditions of service. 


When the designers of the first automobiles 
looked for dependable anti-friction bear- 
ings they chose Hyatt Bearings. 


Today these bearings are standard parts 
of the great majority of all motor cars and 
trucks in operation. 


The demand for increased production neces- 
sitated quick, dependable transportation of 
material. 


This led to the successful use of Hyatt- 
equipped factory and warehouse trucks, 
conveyors, cranes and—for the longer hauls 
— motor trucks. 


From the advent of the modern farm tractor 
and improved agricultural machines Hyatt 
Roller Bearings have performed successfully, 
increasing reliability, assuring greater crop 
production. 


The Hyatt record of performance demon- 
strates the true measure of Hyatt Roller 
Bearing worth. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Division: Motor Division: Industrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
partion lar fifteen thousand dollars would 
never see the Frémont Hotel. That im- 


pec unious hostelry would have to be helped 
out in another way 

“Very hungry, Puss?” he asked. 

“Hungry!” she scorned. “After such a 
breakfast? And at that hour?” 

“V/ant to take a little drive and have 
fruit for lunch?” 

“Where? Oh, let’s! But how will we 
let them know at home?”’ 

“T see Manuelo ahead. That is what 
yave me the notion,” said the colonel, 
pointing with his whip. “He can take them 
word.” 

Daphne settled back blissfully. These 
impromptu excursions were by no means 
unusual, and they were always good fun. 
The colonel might drive his chestnuts di- 
rectly across country to some distant spring 
or windmill to see how the cattle were mak- 
ing out. In that case there were exciting 
dives down the precipitous sides of bar- 
rancas, with brakes squealing and the jerk 
at the bottom as the horses took up the 
slack in preparation for the plunge up the 
other side; and tippy progressions along 
flower-starred side hills, when it seemed 
that they must turn over; and bump-itty- 
bumps across the bottomlands, with ground 
squirrels scurrying to the holes and the 
little burrowing owls bobbing. Or he might 
drop in on some of his outposts, little adobe 
buildings, whitewashed, in which case there 
were generally fat, comfortable Mexican 
women and brown children, and a meal of 
Spanish dishes; but in any event, even 
when women lacked, one was sure of dogs. 

To-day, however, they continued straight 
on past the avenue of palms along the 
Camino Real, so Daphne knew they were 
going to Las Flores. 

Las Flores was an old-fashioned Spanish 
ranch house situated atop a low, wide knoll. 
It was one-storied and built in patio style, 
of course, with casement windows opening 
outward, thick walls, floors of big, polished, 
square tiles laid a on the ground. 
The low ceilings showed huge beams hewn 
by hand. In the kitehen wing Daphne re- 
membered the great smoke cowl, like a 
candle extinguisher, and the dark rafters 
and the bright utensils glittering in the 
dusk. There were flowers in the patio, anda 
curious fountain; and quaint, faded, old bro- 
caded furniture and fragile, inlaid, glassed 
cabinets full of queer ancient things, and a 
tinkling piano with a painted scene on its 
cover, and many frowning darkened por- 
traits. It was crowded, stuffy, mysteri- 
ously ancient within; and sunny, bright, 
luxuriously lazy without. 

Daphne never went there without either 
discovering something inside she had never 
noticed before, or something lying about 
outside that was not there at her last 
visit—a saddle, or reata, or metate, or some 
such matter. On one or two rare occasions 
Don Vincente had showed her some of the 
things in the glassed cabinets and had ex- 
plaincd them to her, There was, for in- 
stance, the filigreed-gold smelling bottle 
presented to an ancestor by Queen Isabella 
herself. As near as Daphne could make out, 
this ancestor, acting in capacity of page, 
while riding in attendance on the queen had 
been thrown off on his head. The queen on 
hearing the circumstances sent first aid to 
the injured in the form of kind inquiries 
and the smelling bottle. As to why the 
smelling bottle had not thereafter been re- 
turned to its royal owner Don Vincente was 
not quite clear. But it was very interesting. 

Daphne, however, was a trifle uncom- 
fortable with the rotund, side-whiskered, 
dignified little gentleman. She liked better 
Dofia Cazadero, or Pilar, his daughter 
These ladies differed only in size round and 
age, for Dofia Cazadero and her amiable 
daughter were almost exact replicas inside 
their pretty, rather silly heads and their 
capacious and very warm breasts, They 
possessed also about the same low horse 
power in energy and high voltage in pride 
of family and race. They dwelt in wrappers 
and hammocks all the early part of the day, 
but came forth nobly every afternoon for 
a stately drive to town in the victoria. 

Sure enough, when they descended and 
one of the numerous loitering Mexicans 
had taken charge of their team, Daphne 
found ‘he ladies in their usual cool nook, 
The colonel at this time of . naturally 
awaited the don in the parlor. Dofia Caza- 
dero and Pilar were filled this morning with 
unusual animation. Their novels were lying 
neglected, the chocolate box had not even 
been opened. Pasteboard boxes and wrap- 
ping paper lay strewn about, and over the 
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benches that had evidently been brought 
up for the purpose were draped bolts of 
be aut iful dress materials. 

“It is the little one!" cried Dofia Caza- 
dero in Spanish, which Daphne had-—as 
all children, of that day—picked up after 
afashion. “Just in time! You must help. 
See, these things have but just come, and 
you must assist. Here are materials come 
straight from New York, and Pilar and 
I must choose how they shall be made and 
which of us will wear them.” 

In five minutes Daphne was lost in the 
twentieth feminine heaven of ravishment. 
Such a profusion could nowhere else have 
been seen outside of a dry-goods shop. 
There were silks heavy as canvas and light 
as a spider web; brocades that rivaled 
Chinatown’s best; satins, lawns, linens, 
patterned and plain. They were all in the 
piece. But, also, there were nearly a dozen 
gowns all made up, patterns of the styles, 
dainty, ravishing creations; and slippers 
and silk stockings of all colors and many 
other more intimate affairs. Daphne was 
breathless with awe. Never before had she 
seen anything like it. 

“It is so confusing!” 
spair. ‘There are so many! 
ning gown I cannot decide. 
until the new jewels come.” 

“Jewels?” breathed Daphne. 

“Tt is a nothing. But when last in San 
Francisco I saw a set of emeralds that was 
of a great beauty, a green like the new 
summer. Ever since they have been in my 
dreams. And last week papa consented. 
So they have been sent for, and they should 
come now very soon. It would be better to 
make an evening gown to match with them. 
Do not you think so, nifia?’’ 

“If I had just one—just one—dress like 
any of those,” breathed Daphne, “I'd 
never think about emeralds. And if I had 
emeralds I'd never remember a gown, like 
Salome before Herod.” 

Pilar laughed, but Dofia Cazadero looked 
severe. 

=a think you do not think what you say, 
nifia,” she rebuked. “It is not modest. 
am not quite sure, but I think it is blas- 
phemous as well.” 

In the meantime Don Vincente had come 
in and greeted the colonel in his slow and 
dignified manner, apologizing for the delay. 
Fully two minutes were consumed in the 
leisurely exchange of beautiful compliments 
in the Spanish fashion, and then Don Vin- 
cente led his visitor to his own private office 
at the end of the east wing. This was a 
small, stuffy, rather dark room with a huge 
desk, leather chairs, sheep-bound books, a 
large carved-wood clock, an owl under a 

lass dome, abalone shells, some framed 
documents in Spanish, a leather lounge, a 
bridle braided a bright-dyed horsehair. It 
was crowded coziness. Here the gentlemen 
sat themselves down and lighted cigars. 

“T have come on a personal matter,” 
began the colonel after the preliminary 
conversation had been cleared away. ‘ Be- 
tween men not so intimate as ourselves it 
would be an affair of some delicacy. But 
with us it is as one brother speaking to 
another within family walls. We have been 
neighbors and friends for thirty years.” 

“Proceed, Ricardo,”’ said Don Vincente. 
“Nothing you could say to me would be 
taken amiss.” 

“I am informed in confidence that there 
is some difficulty in meeting a trifling obli- 

ation, and that you may lose a portion of 
zas Flores. Is that true?” 

Don Vincente blew a cloud and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“True enough. It is business, I suppose. 
I can blame nobody, though it has seemed 
to me that a little patience until the season 
of the selling of cattle would not have been 
much to ask. Last season, as you know, 
was dry and bad. It had not seemed to me 
until lately that money was lacking. There 
has always been plenty. Some mistake, I 
think. Impossible tosay. But Sefior Mills 
has explained to me. I can see the justice 
of his remarks. He cannot be blamed. It 
is only a misfortune, and one must bear 
misfortune serenely when it comes.” 

The colonel’s kind old face was beamin 
with pleasure, and if Don Vincente ha 
happened to be looking at him instead of 
staring obstinately at the stuffed owl he 
might have been surprised at the fact. 

“What portion of the rancho is in- 
volved?"’ asked the colonel. 

“TI have discussed that with the Sefior 
Mills, and we have agreed that the rancheria 
will set things right.” 

“*It would be a pity to lose the rancheria.” 

Don Vincente sighed. 


cried Pilar in de- 
For the eve- 
Let us wait 
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“T shall regret the necessity—yes. In 
the old days it was the home of my people’s 
Indians before they scattered. It possesses 


historic and sentimental interest. But it 
can be the best spared.” 
The colonel chuckled aloud. Don Vin- 


cente looked at him in surprise and a slight 
displeasure 

“*See, old friend,” cried the colonel, “ how 
fortunately these things turn out! It hap- 
pens that just at this moment I have a sum 
of money by me that has come to me in an 
unexpected fashion’’—oh, sly but truth- 
telling old colonel——‘‘just at this moment 
of your need. It is not so great as I would 
have it; perhaps it is not enough, but such 
as it is you are welcome to the loan of it.’ 

Don Vincente’ s expression did not change, 
but a cloud seemed to lift in the depths of 
his melancholy black eyes. 

“How much is it, amigo?” he asked, 
striving hard for a careless absence of haste. 

“‘ About fifteen thousand dollars.” 

Don Vincente’s pent breath exhaled 
softly. 

“Twelve thousand will be enough. I 
cannot refuse.” 

“Refuse! I should think not! It is what 
any neighbor would expect of any other. 
You shall pay me at your convenience— 
when the cattle are sold—at any time.” 

The colonel fumbled in his pocket and 
produced the roll of bills. Don Vincente 
received them and thrust them nonchalantly 
into a half-open drawer. 

“Tt shall be as you say, Ricardo, and 
thank you. My vaqueros tell me you have 
placed sheep on the Alisal. Is it your idea 
to make of that sierra a sheep range?”’ 

They talked for some moments longer, 
and then the colonel rose to go. The sub- 
ject of the money was not again mentioned 
between them. 

mx 
ELL, Puss,” observed the colonel 
cheerily as they drove away from 
Las Flores, ‘we have had a very busy and 
— morning. If we hurry we can get 
ome for a late lunch after all. What say?” 

“What will Sing Toy say? That’s the 
question.” 

“True, true! Perhaps we'd better play 
hooky after all.” 

“T'll tell you what let’s do,” cried 
Daphne, wriggling about in her seat with 
the splendor of her idea. “‘Let’s go to my 
house and I'll cook us both some lunch. 
You've never eaten my cooking. Oh, I 
would like to show you! Will you? Say 
yes—say yes!” 

,”’ obeyed the colonel promptly. 

“You dear!” cried Daphne, and threw 
her arms round him so vigorously that the 
chestnuts leaped and the colonel all but 
lost overboard his stovepipe hat. © 

They turned off across country and 
drove down remembered shallow swales 
and over low flats in the hills. The air sang 
with insects and birds; was heavy with 
the odor of lupine. The bright scarfs of the 
wild flowers lay flung across the slopes; the 
tiny stars of the alfilaria peeped from its 
vivid green; under the live oaks the cattle 
stood as under benign spreading arms. In 
the noon slept the ranges of the Sur in won- 
derful clarity of outline against a very blue 
sky, reposing until the evening, when they 
must waken to throw the necromancies of 
sunset changes across their ramparts. Buz- 
zards swung in slow, sleepy circles across 
the sky. Under the light wheels the flowers 
and grasses bent with a soft, crushing 
sound; and from that crushing came a faint 
sweet odor different from all the rest. No- 
body in the tepid, sun-steeped world paid 
any attention to them; neither the insects 
nor the birds nor the cattle nor the trees 
nor the slumbering ranges; nobody except 
the sentinel ground squirrels. These scam- 
pered and chirked shrilly, and sat up stiff 
and straight on their hind legs like so many 
picket pins. 

After a time they came to a loose-wire 
gate. Daphne hopped down to hold it aside, 
and so they drove into the tract owned by 
Brainerd. The way led alongside a barbed- 
wire fence, round the corner of a hill, and 
so by a gentle grade to the bungalow. In 
the flat was an orchard of ten or twelve 
acres; up the cafion stretched a narrow 
strip of grain land; the sagebrush hills 
crowded close round; almost in the back 
dooryard rose the first abrupt, dark, 
chaparral-covered slopes of the Sur. The 
place did not look prosperous. Under the 
orchard trees the earth had been left too 
long uncultivated, and the trees themselves 
were in need of pruning. Deep ruts from 
the last rains made driving difficult. The 
paint on the low, attractive bungalow had 
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peeled and blistered in the sun. Neverthe- 
less, there was none of the shiftless disorder 
usual in the premises of the average sage- 
brusher. The few agricultural implements 
were under cover. There were no broken 
tools nor baling wire nor bottles and tin 
cans scattered about; the windmill had all 
its blades. 

The colonel hitched his team to the corral 
fence, and the two moved down on the 
bungalow. 

“Daddy must be up the cafion fussing 
with the water,” pronounced Daphne. 
“You go into the living room and I will 
have something i ina jiffy. No, I don’t want 
any help.” 

The colonel walked on the wide veranda 
to the front of the house. The boards under- 
foot, slightly warped by the sun and the 
lack of paint, creaked under his deliberate 
tread. He entered the living room and sat 
down in a very worn leather chair, sighing 
with the comfort of an anticipated quarter- 
hour’s rest. His keen old eyes moved slowly 
from object to object in the long and nar- 
row room. They were old and familiar to 
his sight, for many times in many years he 
had sat thus waiting, since Daphne was a 
little thing being put to bed. 

It was a threadbare room, worn and old 
and never renovated, with a few pieces of 
much-used furniture and many shabby, 
faded books. A fireplace and mantel cen- 
tered one side. It was a neat room withal. 
Even such scattered affairs as pipes, 
matches, magazines and riding gear did 
ane give an impression of things out of 
place. 

“‘Here’s Mugs to keep you company,” 
said Daphne, suddenly opening the door 
and unceremoniously dumping down a 
fluffy ball that at once trundled itself in the 
colonel’s direction. “T won't be but a few 
minutes.’ 

The tiny fat puppy came to a halt and 
fixed the colonel with the blue eyes of ex- 
treme youth. The colonel reached down 
and —— him in. Immediately he 
snuggled down with a sleepy grunt of con- 
tent. 

It was nine years ago, just about this 
time of year. The colonel, staring out the 
window across the magnificent acres of 
Corona del Monte, remembered every de- 
tail. Manuelo had come riding in one noon 
to announce that a man was camping at the 
mouth of Ramon Cafion. There was noth- 
ing unusual in this. But after dinner the 
colonel, having nothing better to do, rode 
round that way to see what the man was up 
to. He found a tent under the oaks, a pair 
of horses grazing in the bottom and a 
stranger seated on the wagon pole mending 
harness. He was tall, gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
dressed in a flannel shirt and overalls. Both 
the latter articles were clean. High on his 
cheeks burned two round red spots. The 
colonel knew the type—a lunger. The man 
looked up from under his heavy brows, but 
made no move. 

“Good afternoon,” 
cheerfully. 

The man merely nodded. 

“You have selected a good place to 
camp. You will find spring water up that 
side about forty rods.” 

“I have found it,” said the man grudg- 
ingly. His voice, unexpectedly, was culti- 
vated. 

“T hope you will stay just as long as you 
feel like doing so,’’ pursued the colonel, 
“and make yourself quite at home.” 

The man for the first time looked di- 
rectly at him. 

“TI intend to do so,” said he. “T have 
filed on this hundred and sixty.” 

‘Filed?’ 

“Yes, filed. I have taken it up—home- 
steaded it.” 

“This is not government land. It is part 
of my rancho.” 

‘That is where you are wrong,” stated 
the newcomer vigorously. “Look up your 
titles.” 

“T have no need to do so, sir,” rejoined 
the colonel with dignity. “I have owned 
this rancho for twenty years.’ 

“It doesn’t matter if you have owned it 
for two hundred,” retorted the man. “ This 
particular corner is not yours.” 

The colonel checked his reply and rode 
away. After all, it was beneath his dignity 
to quarrel with the fellow, and besides he 
looked sick. His claim was absurd, of 
course. Nevertheless, the colonel next day 
instructed Lawyer Stanley to investigate. 
La Corona del Monte was part of an original 
Spanish grant, and Spanish grants were 
notoriously uncertain. The grantee was 
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WATER inside the body as well as outside cleanses and soothes, refreshes and invigorates and 
does much to promote greater comfort and better health, particularly in hot weather. 


| For employing water properly as an internal cleanser, a No. 24 ‘‘Wearever’’ Fountain Syringe is the 
article that gives thoroughly satisfactory service to baby, child or adult, as occasion requires. It is 
made of high quality rubber mou/ded-in-one-piece. There are no seams or splices to leak, no bindings or 
patches to come loose. It is a perfect syringe giving perfect service. 
\ companion piece, the No. 40 ‘‘Wearever’’ Water Bottle, also adds much to 
your comfort and health in Summer through its many every-day uses. Good for both 
HOT and COLD applications. Made of the same high quality mou/ded-in-one-piece 
rubber as “No. 24.” In your home or with you on vacation, both No. 40 Water Bottle 
and No, 24 Syringe help to safeguard your health. 


For BABY DURING HOT WEATHER the Faultless Nurser Nipple is 

a real boon to Baby. Its Patented Valve and Re-inforcing Rib Con 

| struction prevent collapsing and assure steady and uniform flow of nourishment. This 

j velvety smooth nipple that feeds food--not air—is “Next Best to Mother's 
Breast.”” It helps save Baby from wind colic and digestive upsets. Sterilizing six 
Faultless Nurser Nipples at a time insures a clean nipple at each feeding and 
saves work for mother. 





Faultiess ““Wearever’’ Rubber Goods. a quality line of home needs and conveniences for the toilet, 
nursery and sick room, are sold and recommended by all leading druggists and merchants everywhere. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO, (Ashland Rubber Works) ASHLAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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given so many leagues in a given direction. 
He and the surveyor determined the bound- 
aries almost by guess, and marked them by 
trees, small piles of rock, or even a steer’s 
skull. Property overlapped or left gaps. At 
first, when the country was pastoral and 
there were no fences, this did not particu- 
larly matter, but later it resulted in a great 
mass of litigation. 

Lawyer Stanley reported that the mouth 
of Ramon Cafion might by a stretch of the 
law be considered ene of these gaps and so 
open to entry. But it was only by a stretch 
of the law, and he expressed the further 
opinion that the claim could be easily up- 
set. The squatter problem was at that 
period a great and growing nuisance. These 
sagebrushers, as they were called, estab- 
lished themselves where they pleased if 
they considered themselves strong enough. 
Already in the north there had been several 
squatter wars. Therefore, the colonel in- 
structed Stanley to go ahead, and promptly 
dismissed the whole matter from his mind. 

That was of a Tuesday. On Wednesday 
the colonel, riding abroad, surmounted a 
hill to see below him on the flat a group of 
cattle weaving restlessly back and forth, 
their heads up and all facing in the same 
direction. The colonel knew well the symp- 
toms. The half-wild creatures saw some- 
thing unaccustomed, and they could not 
make up their minds whether to rush it or 
to run away. The object of their curiosity 
might be one of the ranch dogs, or perhaps 
a coyote or bobcat, or—almost inconceiv- 
ably—a man on foot. Almost inconceiv- 
ably, because no man but knew the habits 
of range cattle. The latter, gentle as pos- 
sible with horsemen, became fierce and 
dangerous when the rider dismounted. So 
the colonel, more in idleness than in curi- 
osity, rode down the slope to see what was 
the matter. 

The great, restless beasts gave way ex- 
citedly as he rode through them. Thus 
for the first time he met Daphne. 

He saw a very small, frightened little 
morsel in a Secotch-plaid dress standing in 
the middle of the A om a circle. She was 
bareheaded and very white, and she clasped 
a fat puppy—own kin to the furry ball on 
which the colonel’s hand instinctively tight- 
ened at the recollection. But she faced her 
great enemies erect and still defiant. 

The colonel knew cattle, and he realized 
that he had arrived on the instant. His 
powerful horse leaped under the spur. In 
true vaquero style he leaned from his saddle 
and swept up the little maid just as the 
foremost cows broke into the tentative, 
high-flung trot that would precede a rush. 
He turned on them savagely in the relief of 
tension and drove them back with shouts. 
They obeyed the single horseman. 

After a moment the colonel’s common 
sense returned and he reined down his ani- 
mal. The little maid was very much rum- 
pled, her dignity had been terribly upset, 
she was very frightened; but she had 
neither cried out nor dropped the puppy. 
The colonel straightened her out and set her 
in front of him. His horse, a proud, docile 
and well-trained beast, stepped softly. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “that was a 
close call! Who are you and how in the 
world do you happen to be here?” 

The child looked up at him gravely for a 
moment before replying. 

“My name is Daphne Brainerd,” she re- 
cited with the precise directness of child- 
hood, “’n’ I am six years old. I have no 
bumbalow. Who are you?” 

“I? I—oh, I'ma fairy godfather, Puss,”’ 
rejoined the colonel. “But where do you 
live, and how do you happen to be away 
out here all alone?” 

The child looked up at him again with 
new interest. The idea of a fairy godfather 
evidently fitted accurately with rescue. 

“T live with my daddy in a tent,” she in- 
formed him, “and I got lost. My daddy 
will be very cross, ‘cause he told me not to 
go out alone, ‘cause I haven’t any bumba- 
low. % 

“Bumbalow?” repeated the colonel, turn- 
ing his horse toward Ramon Cafion. “ What 
Is the at?”’ 

“T don’t know zactly,” confessed Daphne. 

“Tt’s something you have to have before 
you can go out anywhere alone. Maybe 
daddy will get me one when I grow older. 
We prob'ly can’t ‘ford one now. Daddy is 
yoor, and he is sick sometimes. We can’t 
ford lots of things.” 

“Maybe he will be able to afford one 
later,”’ agreed the colonel, “though I must 
confess I never heard of one. What did 
your daddy say about it?” 


>” 
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tent,’’’ mimicked the child, “‘‘’cause you 
have abs’lutely no bumbalowcality.’”’ 
“Bump of locality!’ cried the colonel 
with a shout of laughter. 
As they neared Ramon Cajion he caught 
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You must not go out of sight of the | 
g g 


sight of something far ahead through the | 


trees. 
“T am going to put you down here, 


” 


he 


told Daphne, “‘and you must stand per- | 
fectly still, and in a very few minutes your | 
daddy will come and find you. I will van- | 


ish, as a fairy godfather should.” 
“Have you got any peppermint candy?” 
demanded the surprising child. 


The colonel, humiliated, confessed that | 


he fell that far short of a perfect fairy god- 
father. But—parenthetically—from that 
day he never so failed again, as scores of 
children now grown up will testify. 


He set her carefully down and withdrew. | 
From the safe screen of chaparral he wit- | 


nessed a frantic meeting. From it he rode 


slowly, blowing his nose. That very after- 
| 


noon he made a call on Stanley. 


“T’ve decided not to contest that home- | 
stead in Ramon Cajfion,” he announced | 
very abruptly for the colonel. “‘ Drop the | 


” 


proceedings. 

“B ut, colonel, that is in the heart of — 

“Tt’s no great use to me, Dammit, the 
man’s sick, I tell you!” 

A year had passed and Brainerd had 
made a start. Evidently he possessed a 
little money, for soon materials and work- 
men appeared; but evidently that money 
no more than sufficed for permanent im- 
provements, for after the latter were com- 
pleted Brainerd but rarely employed men. 
He tried to attend to his own cultivation, 
but had not the overplus energy necessary 
to make a success. It was not through lack 
of intelligence or ambition or diligence; it 
was plain lack of strength to carry good 
beginnings to good endings. The little 
ranch ran the classic gamut—-ground squir- 
rels took more than their share of the po- 
tatoes; the chickens and quail ruined most 
of the vegetables; the wildcats and foxes 
got among the chickens; deer and rabbits 
destroyed the vines; swarms of birds took 
the first bearing of the fruit; gophers by 
thousands ruined the hardly dug irrigating 
ditch that was designed to bring water from 
the upper spring to the orange grove. 
These were all difficulties usual to such a 
situation, but to meet them successfully 
requires youth, strength, optimism. They 
superimpose themselves on the hard physi- 
eal labor required to plow, harrow, plant, 
cultivate, keep in repair. 

Brainerd did not die. The red spots in 
his cheeks became less vivid. But at times 
if it had not been for the very jack rabbits, 
his enemies, he might have died—of starva- 
tion. Nowadays people do not eat jack 
rabbits knowingly. Then they did, and 
blessed them as the saviors of the situation. 
But Brainerd survived, and s»mehow made 
a little headway. The bungalow did not 
get painted; the brown grass grew in the 
garden; the fruit trees produced a scant 
crop for lack of full cultivation; there were 
many loose odds and ends. Still, by the 
time the jack rabbits learned to keep away 
from the immediate vicinity of the house 














it was no longer necessary to depend on | 


them for a meat supply. 


Brainerd worked his soil and read his | 


books and raised his daughter after his 
own ideas. The books were varied and 
old-fashioned: Frank Forester’s Sporting 
Scenes, Dickens in toto, Handley Cross, 
Moby Dick, The Cloister and the Hearth, 
were some of them. Without discrimina- 
tion he liked to read them aloud to little 
Daphne, who thereby acquired mixed and 
incomplete ideas beyond her years. He 
also took considerable pains with that 
young lady’s education. The most notice- 
able result was a certain directness of vision 
resulting from an almost frantic persistence 
against sham and subterfuge. 

“Don't pretend, Daffy, and don't 
dodge,”’ he would tell her over and over in 
many different ways. 

The result in the future would probably 
be admirable, but in the childish years it 
resulted in a rather terrible frankness. 

At first he and the colonel did not get on 
at all. This was not the colonel’s fault and, 
indeed, the latter was blissfully unaware of 
the fact they were not getting on. Merely 
he found Brainerd a trifle difficult and re- 
served. In his rides about the country he 
often swung down by the new farm, and 
from the vantage of his saddle looked about 
on how things were going. He saw a good 
many lacks, both in materials and in labor; 
(Continued on Page 155) 


HAT America calls for to- 
day is men. 
Not for new laws, 
schemes and systems, but 
for clear-headed, steady-nerved, 
promptly-acting men. 





Every item that counts toward 
this end is an item worth your while. 


Choose your cigar as carefully as 


you choose your diet or your clothes. 


The fragrant, satisfying Girard 
with its real Havana quality and 
flavor, its mellow mildness, commends 
itself to every man who appreciates 
the definite business value of mental 
and physical fitness all the time. 

In every pleasing puff it justifies 
its well-won title ‘America’s fore 
most cigar.”’ 

Sold by progressive dealers 
everywhere. 
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wood 1n importance 


varnish outrank even steel and 


would soon succumb to rust and decay without the friendly, protecting 


coating of pigments or gums, 


longer the lite of the materials 
of the world’s work. 


The better the paint or varnish, the 
they cover - 


-the better the finish 


For fine quality, for purity, for endurance and continued fine appear- 
ance over the years, Masury Paints and Varnishes yield to no others, 


by any name. 
varnishing purpose. 


There is a Masury Product for every painting and 
The foremost group is called the Masury Big Six 


with Cosmolac, the ove varnish for every purpose, the leader. 


Cosmolac is for use indoors or 
out. It covers all surfaces like glass. 
It gives protection against all 
weather, 
sOap-pow der. 


heat or cold, soap or 
It is not marred 
by scuthng heels. It stays brilliant 
and satiny as the brush leaves it 
and will not turn white or cloudy. 
It does not craze, crack, blister or 
peel. 


Masury Perfection Flat White 
and Colors tor walls and broad sur- 
faces. They dry without gloss, 
without brush marks. Soft and rest- 
ful to the eve and endure in a way 
peculiar to all Masury products. 
Easily cleaned with soap and water. 
Many pastel tones. 


Masury China Gloss White 
Enamel is really white. 
woodwork with a smooth, hard 


It covers 


coat that shimimers like moonlit 
water. It is easily kept clean and 
is not dulled by soap and water. 
And it is as good for use on metals 
as it is for woodwork, which adds 
to its usefulness. 


and VARNISH 


Masury Liquid House Paints can- 
not be surpassed for outdoor use. 
They stay fresh and bright through 
severe weather punishment because 
they are pure lead and zine paints 

and so guaranteed. Many colors 
and tones but only one grade, that 
comes not only of know ledge, but 
the will to excel. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil are 
standard products used by first-class 
painters for tinting white lead and 
zinc in mixing of paint for first 
grade work. They enjoy renown 
because they are true to name and 
nicety of requirement. Specify their 
use by your painter for satisfactory 
results from every point of view. 


Masury Superfine Colors are for 
use on motor cars, coaches and 
carriages. Insist upon them for 
your vehicle and you will get a first 
class result. Only a first class 
mechanic should use them. Ma- 
sury Superfine Colors are used by 
the builders of the very finest of 
motor cars, 


and the Worlds Work 


N the world’s work, paint and 
for both of these great structural materials 





Send us your name and ad 
dress, with 2§ cents, stamps, 

pay packing and postage, 
and we'll mail to you our fine 
book “The Partnership’ of 
Paint.” It treats of the do 
mestic and industrial uses of 
Paintsand Varnishes and would 
bring a dollar in any book store. 
Address us please, at ¢ Jay 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





Brooklyn-New York: Chicago: Minneapolis-San Francisco 
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Save $500 or more 


The New Mitchell offers sensational under-pricing 


HIS is an appeal to sanity in motor-cat 
buying, as in other buying It is an 
effort to induce you to make price compari 
sons before you decide upon which car you 
want to own 
The New Mitchell has already won its 
place because of new-day style and depend 
No car offers its new-day 
lines No car of like price—or considerably 
more—-affords finer performance nor longet 
lasting newness 
So we speak here exclusively of price. We 
make it the main consideration. Other con 
siderations, while tremendously important, 


able mechanics 


become secondary to money value 


New-way manufacturing 


Hk: Mitchell price policy has always 

been conservative. We have always 
sought to produce the finest possible car for 
the lowest possible price 





Future styles 


Mitchell style ts trresistibk Its 
new lines bring great distinction 
The blunt 
year now gives way to one which 
harmonizes with windshield, doors 


radiator of vestet 


et These are the lines vou set 
on a smart yacht—gracetul, 
blended, slanting lines that you 
always identify with smooth speed 
and motion 

Each is a future-style model. 
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Qur whole organization is im- 
bued with this idea. We make 
countless savings by building the 
Mitchell complete in one factory 
Even bodies and tops and the like, which 
are ordinarily bought outside. 

We not only gain a unified car from a 
designing standpoint, but we save all the 
profits that would have to be paid to outside 
parts makers and later included in the price 
of the car. 

If this New Mitchell were built the old 
way its price would have to be at least $500 
more. That would be inevitable. 


We challenge comparisons 


HE one way for you to satisfy yourself 
that the New Mitchell is underpriced is 
to make price comparisons. Familiarize your- 
self with Mitchell superiorities. Then ex- 
amine all cars of like price and up to $1000 
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more. Compare them with this New Mitchell. 

See if you can duplicate Mitchell perform- 
ance. See if you can find a car of such smart 
appearance. See if you can find such fine 
finish, such complete equipment, such room- 
iness. 

Make this investigation with the idea of 
saving money. But make no compromise in 
quality. Take the New Mitchell as your 
standard, and try to find all it offers for 
$1750. We are convinced that the New 
Mitchell will be your choice. 

Visit a Mitchell dealer now. Get all the 
facts. Then make your comparisons. If you 
agree that the New Mitchell affords the 
most for your money, then place your order 
early, so as to insure early delivery. 





Open and closed cars 


The New Mitchell is presented 
in four attractive models: a 6-pas- 
senger Touring Car, a 3-passenger 
Roadster, a 6-passenger Sedan and 
a 4-passenger Coupé. 

The two open cars are priced 
at $1750, the Sedan at $2900 and 
the Coupé at $2800, all prices be- 
ing f. o. b. Racine, Wis., and with 
war tax extra. 

No such values can be found 
elsewhere. Mitchell style is ex- 
clusive. Mitchell craftsmanship 
is of the finest. See these Mitchells 
before you buy. 
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(Continued from Page 151) 
and at first he sometimes attempted to sup- 
ply them. Brainerd resented fiercely these 
kindly meant incursions into his affairs. 
To his mind they both showed humiliating 
knowledge of his deficiencies and scented 
of the big proprietor. All he wanted was to 
be let alone. Hisill health drained down his 
vitality so that after his necessary work he 
had little energy to contemplate the dis- 
couraging total of things necessarily left 
undone, and none at all with which to be 
good-humored. The colonel’s genuine 
neighborliness had this effect, however, 
that Brainerd never quite reached the point 
of open rebuff, as he certainly would have 
done to one less sincerely desirous of being 
friendly. But the colonel never succeeded 
in giving him an hour or a cent’s worth of 
elp 

It was Mrs. Peyton who in the end 
brought that about. Allie drove about the 
ranch and into town behind a pair of di- 
minutive but wicked black ponies. They 
were not much bigger than good-sized St. 
Bernard dogs, and they wore long, furry 
coats and copious manes and tails. Poi- 
ished russet harness attached them to a 
varnished buckboard that looked several 
sizes too large for them. When Mrs. Pey- 
ton mounted to the seat she looked as 
though she had for the fun of the thing 
taken over a child’s equipage. Neverthe- 
less, the black ponies would go just as fast 
as full-sized horses. Their legs fairly 
twinkled as they whirled the varnished 
t uckboard down the road or across country 
on the rancho; and they could keep it up 
for hours, erding with the same ludicrous 
appearance of earnest energy with which 
they started out. Mrs. Peyton had to 
have loops in the reins by which to hold 
them in when they felt too fresh. With 
them she explored the entire countryside, 
displaying a fine disregard for roads. 

She saw plainly enough, though the 
colonel did not, Brainerd’s pride and the 
method he was taking to show it. One 
time after Brainerd had been settled about 
a year she took with her a cake. Brainerd 
could hardly refuse that, especially as the 
gift was ostensibly made to Daphne, not to 
him. Daphne, as may be imagined, was 
immensely pleased with the ponies, not to 
speak of comfortable, sympathetic, black- 
eyed Mrs. Peyton. The cake having been 
well digested, it was followed by a hot dish, 
carefully pinned up in napkins. 

“Once in a while Sing Toy manages to 
make something that is pretty good,”’ said 
Allie, “‘and I am so pleased that I want to 
show off about it.” 

The something hot was merely half of a 
substantial meat pie with vegetables in it—a 
meal in itself. Brainerd felt uncomfortably 
that he was being come over, but Mrs. Pey- 
ton looked him blandly in the eye, and he 
decided to say nothing. Other hot dishes 
came at intervals; then some of the raw 
materials. 

“Brought you over a few carrots and 
potatoes,’ she announced cheerfully. ‘‘I 
want you to compare them with yours. 
I believe that perhaps vegetables raised in 
the foothills have a little more flavor.” 

Brainerd had few fresh vegetables. At 
that period he was living mainly on sta- 
ple groceries. Mrs. Peyton never explored 
about when she came over for a visit, but 
drove directly to the bungalow and directly 
away again. How much did the woman 
know, anyway? 

““You must let me know which you think 
better,”” she was saying. 

This went on for some time. Then one 
morning one of the colonel’s Mexicans came 
loping over, carrying by the bail a stop- 
pered milk can which he left without com- 
ment. The next day he reappeared bearing 
another can and taking the o!d one away. 
Brainerd was not at home either time. He 
was exceedingly angry. This was going too 
far. It smacked of actual charity. He was 
simmering, and he made it a point to be at 
the bungalow next morning at the hour 
when the Mexican might be expected to ap- 

oar. 

+ He did not come, but Mrs. Peyton did 

with her little black ponies. She carried 
under her arm the stoppered milk can, 
which she deposited inside t he door. 

““Where is the empty can?” she asked 
Brainerd, who stood glowering by a pillar 
of the veranda. “*Oh, that’s the way it is!” 
she stated incisively as she looked up to see 
his face. “I expected as much, and that is 
why I am here. Come inside, my friend. I 
want to talk to you.” 

Brainerd followed her silently into the 
living room. 
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‘Now what is it?” she demanded. “Sit 
down, man, sit down, and don’t look at me 
like a thunder cloud. I am not accustomed 
to it. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Peyton, I did 
not mean to appear discourteous. But 
I am seriously annoyed, and I suppose I 
show it.’ 

“What are you annoyed at, pray?” 

“This milk—I cannot permit —— 

“You cannot permit me to do a simple 
neighborly act without objecting,” she in- 
terrupted him. ‘‘No, I am going to do the 
talking. We have sixty dairy cows. The 
milk is nothing—no more than if you offered 
me one of those daisies from your garden. 
Yes, I know what you're going to say. But 
let me say this: I am not bringing the 
milk on your account. I am bringing it for 
Daffy, and I shall continue to do so.” 

“My daughter is not a fit subject for 
charity,” said Brainerd stiffly. “I cannot 
agree that com arative strangers have any 
right to make S er so.” 

“Your daughter will be a fit subject for a 
hospital if she does not get the food and 
care her age requires,”’ stated Mrs. Peyton 
bluntly, “and I cannot agree that you have 
any right to deprive her of them.”’ 

“Daphne is a perfectly healthy child,” 
rejoined Brainerd, a shade of uncertainty 
creeping into his tone. 

“Is she indeed?” said Allie dryly. “‘ How 
long do you think she will remain so on jack 
rabbits, pork and flapjacks? I do not want 
to seem unkind, Mr. Brainerd, or to appear 
to pry into your affairs; but I do not intend 
that child to come to any harm through 
your foolishness. You can be just as fan- 
tastic and quixotic as you please in your 
own case, but when it is a question of 
Daphne I expect and intend to use a little 
common sense.” 

She looked at him very directly. 

“Come now,” she said, rising and shak 
ing her skirts. “‘That is a point we need 
not quarrel on. I have quite made up my 
mind.” She held out her hand to him. “I 
will send Juan over in the morning with 
the milk. Where did you say the empty 
can was?” 

“I will get it for you,”’ said Brainerd. 
“And I will confess that I am very glad to 
get the milk for Daphne, but I insist on 
paying for it.” 

“That is handsomely said,’’ replied 
Allie; ‘but I am not in the retail milk busi- 
ness, and I do not intend to be bothered 
with such matters. If it will relieve your 
mind any, Mr. Brainerd, I will say frankly 
that I have become very fond of your child, 
and that I know something of children, 
though I have none living. She needs cer- 
tain things which you cannot supply to her 
in this out-of-the-way place. I am going to 
give them to her. You do not interest me 
in the least, and I do not expect you to 
interfere.” 

She sat very straight in her chair, like a 
ruffled dicky bird, and looked Brainerd un- 
compromisingly in the eye. The latter's 
shell of ill-healthy grumpiness was begin- 
ning to crack under this direct assault and 
his natural keen sense of humor to peep 
forth. He surveyed her with twinkling eyes. 

“Your reasoning is cogent, madam,” he 
said gravely, ‘“‘and I can see that it would 
be useless to resist. But it seems to me 
the situation should be regularized in some 
way. If you are to take such an interest 
in our destinies—Daphne’s destiny—you 
should—to save my poor, humble face 
have an official position in the household.” 

He raised his voice to call: ‘‘ Daffy, oh, 
Daffy, come here a moment!” 

She toddled in from outside, her hair 
tousled, her cheeks red. 

= Daffy,” said Brainerd gravely, ad- 
dressing her with lofty courtesy, “I have 
called you in to introduce you to a new 
relative, taken over without the customary 
benefit of clergy and ecclesiastical cere- 
mony, but none the less real and genuine. 
Go and kiss your new godmother’’—he 
hesitated a moment and rolled a humorous 
eye at the colonel’s wife—‘ Aunt Allie,”’ he 
finished loudly. 

Allie gathered the mite to her arms and 
buried her face. 
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“You little darling,” she choked. Then 
she looked up, her eyes moist. ‘‘ And I’min- 
clined to call you a big darling,” said she. 

“T’ll get the milk can,” said Brainerd 
hastily. 

Mrs. Peyton heroically kept away from 
the little ranch for a week thereafter, though 
she sent Manuelo to borrow Daphne one 
day to see the little pigs. Then munitioned 
with some foodstuffs or other she made an- 
other raid. In the course of the conversa- 
tion with Brainerd she mentioned sagebrush 
honey. 

“Did you ever taste it? It has a flavor 
all its own —most delicious. We used to get 
it at S San Diego, and I have always remem- 
bered it.’ 

“IT know it well,” Brainerd broke in 
eagerly for him. ‘In fact, the bees I put 
in last year seem to prefer the sage. I can 
let you have some.” 

“Can you now, really? That would be a 
real treat.” 

Delighted to be able to reciprocate, 
Brainerd took the greatest pains to select 
the darkest and most highly flavored of the 
sage honey for his gift. He was absurdly 
pleased at being able to do something, to 
offer something unique to his own small 
establishment. But the next time Mrs. 
Peyton’s black ponies scrambled up the 
little hill he met her with a sad shake of 
the head. 

‘*You know you are an awful liar,” he 
told her seriously. 

“Tt can’t be v very serious if you call me 
that to my face,” she smiled. 

“It is serious. What-do you mean by 
your sagebrush-honey stuff?” 

What do I mean? What do you mean? 

“I took a Sunday off and rode about the 

foothills yesterday. Why didn’t you tell 

me the colonel kept beehives in practically 

every cafion in the hills—where there's 
nothing but sage?”’ 

But Mrs. Peyton rallied instantly. 

“T have no intention of being put upon,” 
she announced, ‘“‘or of discussing my hus- 
band’s affairs with you. Here are some 
fresh rolls for Daffy’s lunch, and I have not 
a moment to stop. Take them!” And she 
drove off in full but orderly retreat. 

The colonel’s experience was similar, 
except that his victory was neither so pro- 
nounced nor so prompt. He had no luck 
at all with his proffers of help about the 
ranch. 

Brainerd would not listen to the loan 
of men, tools or materials. He ran his 
own show, sometimes with scanty and 
inefficient help, but oftener by his own 
unaided and inadequate strength. For 
that reason the place never quite reached 
its proper efficiency. But Brainerd did not 
die, as he had been told he would, and a 
certain amount of produce got to the mar- 
ket. When the first fruit came in the 
colonel offered to haul and market it with 
his own, charging a pro rata of expense. 
This seemed like a business proposition, so 
after some discussion Brainerd assented. 
The colonel was jubilant. He saw his 
chance. At the final accounting Brainerd’s 
share proved to be pleasantly but unex- 
pectedly heavy. On receiving it and the 
ingenious accounts the colonel handed him 
he said nothing. But the following season 
he quietly but briefly insisted that it was 
his turn to see to the marketing. He put it 
in such a way that the colonel could net 
refuse. 

“T don't know why, but that fellow 
makes me feel guilty,” he cried indignantly 
to Allie. ‘I’m ashamed to meet him.” 

“You falsified accounts; you know you 
did,”” accused Allie, “‘and now you're go- 
ing to be found out. No wonder you're 
ashamed to meet him.” 

“‘Well,”” the colonel defended himself, 
“that child ought to have a few clothes, 
and heaven knows Brainerd can't get a 
start in that mise ri able place without a little 
money, and 

“T know. 
music.” 

The colonel was very much disturbed. 
You would have thought, to judge by his 
furtive air whenever a fresh cloud of dust 
turned in to the Avenue of Palms, that he 
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was a criminal in dread of the sheriff. He 
met Brainerd finally with a false air of 
cheer. 

“*Well, my boy, fruit all sold?” he cried 
“Afraid this year is not quite so good as 
last year. Can't expect two good years in 
succession, can we?” 

Brainerd was eying him sardonically, 
and the colonel—to his own indignation 
found himself fidgeting like a schoolboy 
Why, confound it, he was old enough to be 
this man’s father! And he came from a 
pone old blue-grass family and he was 
ord of the Corona del Monte and his name 
was known from end to end of the Cali- 
fornias. Nevertheless, he fidgeted. 

“Judging by the results of our sales, you 
are right,” said Brainerd. “ Yet our crops 
are as heavy as last year, and my inquiries 
seem to show that prices are fully as high. 
But our returns are a full forty per cent 
less. I confess that in comparison with 
yourself, colonel, I am a very poor sales- 
man. I feel greatly at fault that I have not 
brought you better returns.” 

He spoke dryly, looking the colonel in 
the eye. 

“Nothing to worry about. Quite ex- 
pected. I had a special market for the 
fruit—firm gone out of business now 
lucky year last year,’’ muttered the colonel. 

“IT am relieved to hear you say so,” 
observed Brainerd. “Of course it can never 
happen again. 

The colonel escaped finally, feeling like a 
caught small boy. He was indignant-—he 
had done nothing to be ashamed of. But 
he abandoned several half-formed ideas, 
such as secretly guaranteeing Brainerd’s 
grocery bills. 

Nevertheless, on one point he was firm, 
just as Allie had been. He wanted Daphne 
to have a pony and he gave her one, to 
gether with a miniature shock saddle and a 
braided-rawhide bridle. So far he and Mrs. 
Peyton had their way. But when it came 
to such matters as clothes, for example, 
they got no farther. Daphne grew up be 
tween them into the long-legged youngster 
we have seen, riding her pony, raising her 
puppies, rez ding her father’s books, play- 
ing in the great tree she called Dolman’s 
House —necessarily a varied education full 
of hiatuses. Her life was-full of hi ituses, 
the colonel thought as he waited for the 
lunch she was preparing. The matter of 
dress, for example— Mrs. Peyton had long 
since given over interference there. Brain 
erd had inner citadels of independence op 
was not wise to attack. 

“Here we are, fairy godpapa!"’ cried 
Daphne triumphantly. ‘‘ Here's something 
Aunt Allie taught me to make last week. 
See how you like it. And then we must go 
I just remembered I told Aunt Allie I'd 
help her with the preserves this afternoon.”” 


x 

OLONEL PEYTON took the next 

steamer to the south, debarking at San 
Pedro, whence he soon arrived at.Los An- 
geles. He carried with him a satchelful of 
documents. Without much difficulty he 
negotiated a further loan on his ranch 
property. He could easily have raised the 
amount—and more—in Arguello, but as 
Mills had so strongly advised against this 
yrocedure the colonel wished to spare the 
little banker's feelings. With the proceeds 
he paid the temporary loan, which, it will be 
remembered, he had passed over to Don 
Vincente. This left him exactly where he 
was before. At this juncture he recalled 
Mills’ advice as to selling sornebinng and 
cleaning up the hotel indebtedness. The 
colonel had nothing he particularly wanted 
to sell, except perhaps his stock in the First 
National Bank. He took this to a broker, 
who disposed of it inside of two days. The 
money more than sufficed to put the hotel 
in running order again. 

Everything was all right again, except 
that the colonel became a little furtive 
whenever Oliver Mills hove in sight. Of 
course there was no reason for it. Bank 
stock is not a paying investment unless a 
man is in active business and constantly 
using all a bank's functions To a ranch 
man like the colon el its possession is sheer, 
rank sentiment when Ba tee use can be 
found for the money. It was certainly his 
money to do what he pleased with, The 
colonel rehearsed these and other argu 
ments to himself, and agreed with himself 
on all of them. Nevertheless, a vague feel 
ing of guilt troubled him. The colonel was 
always doing things that brought that 
vague feeling of guilt. 


TO Bit CONTINUED) 
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Serving the World’s Business; 
Saving the World’s Time 


The whole idea back of Philo Remington’s pro- 
duction of the first practical typewriter was to serve 
business, and to save time. 


The world-wide prestige which Remington Type- 
writers now enjoy comes from the extension and ex- 
pansion of this idea. 


Today the name Remington means more than a 
typewriter. 


It means a service to the world’s business—a sav- 
ing of the world’s time—a service that is complete 
and efficient, and that is available wherever business 
is done. 





Remington’s high purpose long since won recog- 
nition. Its reward is a leadership which sweeps 
beyond our own shores into every nation that has a 
commercial life. 


Remington growth could not have been the sound 
and substantial growth it is, had Remington not brought 
continuing and increasing benefit to the world. 


The manufacture of the first’ practical writing 
machine in 1874 was the first great step. 


Later came from Remington the shift-key type- 
writer, the automatic ribbon-shift, the decimal tabulat- 
ing typewriter, the adding and subtracting typewriter, 
the key-set tabulating typewriter, the self-starting 
typewriter. 


Each succeeding Remington origination and 
development has had the same object—to save 
time and money—to promote the speedy transaction of 
business. 


Now the world has come to look to Remington for 
new and better business mechanisms, with which to 
shorten a day’s work, to do better work, and to bring 
further office economies. 


More than that, it has bought more Remingtons 
than any other make of typewriter, and even now 
is calling for more machines than our great factories 





Self-Starting can build. 
Remington 
The Remington organization—at home and afield, 


here and at the farthest outpost—is deeply conscious 
of the obligations imposed by Remington leadership. 


It is trained to serve business so well that this leader- 
ship shall never be questioned or jeopardized. 


Remington 
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Supplies That Help Operators 
) To Do Better Typewriting 


ip Remington’s experience is that a good typewriter must have 
good supplies, in order to produce good work. 


¢) Accordingly we manufacture ribbons and carbon papers in our 
own factory—we make them to the same high standards that 
, rule the production of our machines. 


The quality of the operator’s work is sadly impaired, unless 
typewriter ribbons and carbon papers are themselves of high 
y quality. 

Thousands upon thousands of Remington Typewriter users 
buy none but Remington supplies for their machines. 


’ 

They enjoy not only the superior advantages and economies 
of Remington machines but the added advantages and economies 
of longer-lasting ribbons and carbons. 


' 
} 
Their work is better done. The type impressions are clearer 
! 
and neater. The carbon copies come up better. And they buy 
fewer supplies. 
| 


Long- Lasting Ribbons— 
Clear and Sharp Print 


Paragon Typewriter Ribbons are recognized as a leader in 
their field. 


They are wonderfully durable. It is a fact that the fabric in 
them lasts as long as the ink lasts. When a Paragon Ribbon is 
finally worn out, you can rest assured that it has produced the 
utmost of work which a typewriter ribbon can be made to produce. 


It is to the best interests of every business man to see that the 
same wise and economical selection applies to typewriter ribbons 
as to all his other purchases. 


Red Seal Carbon Paper 
Also Does Better Work 


For the highly important work of copying, business recognizes 
} the superior merits of Red Seal Carbon Papers. 

They are made in a Remington factory, by Remington experts 
with a thorough knowledge of all that is required of carbon papers. 

They are without an equal, we believe, in cleanliness, clear-cut 
impressions, long life and manifolding qualities. 

No matter what typewriter equipment you are using, let us 
urge you to give instructions that Remington Typewriter Sup- 
plies be used exclusively. 

If your clerical department is not equipped with Reming- 
ton Typewriters and Supplies, we tell you in all candor that you 





| are not getting the most out of it—in economy, or in quality and Remington 
+ | quantity of work done. Typewriter 
1 Supplies 


Please telephone the Remington Branch in your city. Its 
suggestions will be of value to your business. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company, Ltd. 
144 Bay Street, Toronto 


Typewriters 
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FOR FINE WATCHES 
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Upper left The Cushion Square Case for girls. Light and Lower left ~The Cushion Square Case for b« a sturdy, long 
trong, and beautiful in its simplicity, it is deservedly popular wearing model. Ideal for school use and for out-door activate 
Right —The Bascine Case, a practical model combining beauty 
of line with that simplicity lesirable in a boy's watch 

Initials engraved, if desired 


Sturdy cases for boys and girls 


HEN the boy or girl goes back to school, 
why not present a gift that will be useful 
and productive of real pleasure? 


What would be more useful than a watch — 
a sturdy, practical watch? What will afford 
greater pride and satisfaction now, and during 
the years to come? 


Select the watch with care. Choose a good 
movement —as a guarantee of timekeeping 
accuracy. But give equal attention to the case, 
for unless the case is neat and stylish, and well 
made to protect the delicate mechanism, your 
satisfaction will be incomplete. 


A glance at the Wadsworth cases above will 
show you the most popular styles for boys and 


Factories 


girls— cases which combine beauty of line 
and exactness of fit with a strength capable of 
standing the knocks which come at play time. 


To Wadsworth designers is due much of the 
development of style and artistic beauty in 
watch cases. For 30 years Wadsworth has 
been making cases for the watch movements 
of leading manufacturers and importers. Many 
of the most popular designs are Wadsworth 
creations. 


When you buy a watch, select any standard 
movement that your jeweler recommends and 
have him “dress” it in a Wadsworth case. The 
name Wadsworth in a watch case is your guar- 
antee for correctness and beauty of design — of 
highest quality metals and best workmanship. 


August 14,1920 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dayton, Ky. 
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did they want it for, what did they want it 
for, that’s what I'd like to know, eh?” 
“Who told you such a nonsensical 


thing?’ I asked. 

“My man Wilkes,” replied Mr. Mark- 
heim. “It seems the watchman, Pedro, has 
disappeared as well, but it’s hardly likely 
the robbers took him.” 

‘More likely he was one of them!” said 
I. “And as for the missing sword—it’s too 
bad your servants don’t dust more care- 
fully, Sebastian Markheim, that’s all I’ve 
got to say about that!” 

“What do you mean?” Alicia put in. 
“What do you know about the burglars?” 

“Only that I heard ’em and 
came downstairs,’’ I said. 
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IT PAYS TO SMILE 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“Free!"’ Peaches demanded. ‘What 
happened? Shoot me the whole story, 
and be quick or they'll be getting too 
darn sociable before you're through.” 
She nodded back toward the breakfast 


m. 

Weil, I told her as briefly as was con- 
sistent with accuracy. And when I had 
finished she simply sat and stared at me 
for a moment, quite wordless, though her 
mouth was open. 

“Freedom PTalbot!” she gasped at 
length. “I am horrified. The only safe 
place for you is the ranch. The moment I 
take you out into the civilized world it 


“How did you ever do such a stunt as 
walk that tter? That’s what gets me, old 
‘thing!” ae retorted. “Free, you—y ou 
little gutter snipe! And as for my date, it’s 
for one o'clock at the fountain.’ 

“One o'clock!” I said. “Why, every- 
body will see you.” 

“Then they'll have some eyes!” said she. 
“T mean one o'clock to-night. And you are 
to come along with me, dear confidential 
companion, and listen in on the whole 
thing.” 

“Well, if you are determined to do it, of 
course, it is my duty to accompany you,’ 

I replied. “But I am beginning to be more 





if I go, by the same route you took last 
night!’ 

“ Alicia!” 
strange and unladylike upheaval. “Of 
course I will go with you and make it as 
little improper as the circumstances permit 


I exclaimed, shocked at this 


If nothing develops—er—nothing need be 
said, if you understand what I mean.” 

“T get you!” said Peaches with sudden 
weariness. 

And a few moments later the gentlemen 
— us, preferring to take their after- 
sreakfast tobacco in the open air, a habit 
which I trusted Peaches would encourage 
when she became mistress of the mansion, 
as most beneficial for her rugs 
and hangings. 





“What else did your man 
Wilkes tell you?” 

“Why, it seems he heard a 
noise,’’ replied Markheim, 
“and came out of his room to 
listen. Then the sounds 
ceased, but he thought best to 
make the rounds. He had got 
as far as the library when he 
encountered you, Miss Talbot. 
Then he saw the watchman, 
and you left him and went 
back upstairs—right, eh?” 

“Yes, that’s right,”’ I ad- 
mitted. 

“The watchman denied hav- 
ing heard or seen anything out 
of the way,” Sebastian went 
on, “and they went over the 
whole place together, to make 
sure everything was all right. 
But the funny part of it is 
that Pedro—that’s the watch- 
man chap—can’t be found.” 

“Well, he’s done nothing to 
send a posse after him for, far 
as I can see,” observed Mr. 
Pegg. “And if you do send 
one he’s likely to slew at it 
with that sword—better lay 
off him.” 

“T took that sword myself,”’ 
I announced with dignity. “It 
is behind the portiére to the 
library, where [ left it. I am 
sorry to have been so untidy, 
but in the excitement of the 
moment I confess I neglected 
to put it back in place.” 

There was a general laugh 
at this, though I must say I 
failed to see any humor in a 
maiden lady’s having armed 
herself before facing a sup- 
posed burglar. 

“You didn’t take the 
man, too, did you?” 
Mr. Pegg. 

“Of course not!” said I. 
“But I think he was a very 
evil, suspicious-looking char- 
acter, with a decided accent 
and quite unwashed. I would 
never have engaged him as a 

watchman myself. He seemed 
to me obviously a bandit.’ 

“Not at all, not at all!” ex- 
claimed Sebastian. “Came to 
me with the very highest cre- 
dentials— recommended 
strongly by the Italian consul 
himself.”’ 

“When did he come to you, 
Mark?” asked Peaches. 

“ Let’ssee,”’ said he. “‘ About 
three weeks ago.” 

“Then you don’t know if he 
is a good burglar hound or 


watch- 
asked 








not,”’ said she. “‘But he may 
turn up, you know. Don't 
judge him too soon.” 

“TI shan’t,”” replied Markheim, “Devil 
his due, innocent until guilty and all that. 
But it’s odd they can’t find him. Gener- 
ally slee in the gardener’s cottage. 
Room’s down there.” 

The subject being then to all appear- 
ances exhausted it was dropped, and in as 
short a time as would decently avoid sus- 
picion Peaches finished her meal and 
strolled out of the room to the terrace. 
Ostentatiously avoiding all appearance of 
haste I joined her a few minutes later and 
slipping my arm about her waist strolled 
out of earshot. The morning was exceed- 
ingly mild and fair, and choosing a se- 
cluded nook where the sun beat down 
warmly we seated ourselves upon a stone 
bench. 








At any rate while they chat- 
ted and smoked, my charge 
maintaining a most casual, 
undisturbed exterior, I bent 
my energies upon the problem 
of just how Wilkes had reached 
the ground the night before, 
scanning the service wing of 
the house with critical eye, 
though ostensibly engaged 
upon my crochet work, for I 
was completing a: handsome 
set of table mats which I in 
tended as a wedding gift to 
Peaches. But being skilled in 
the art of crochet I could do 
it automatically, a gift which 
now served me well. But study 
the wall as I might I could 
not discover how he had come 
down it, much less returned 
by the same route. He simply 
must have gone in at another 


window. But why? It was a 
puzzle. 
Somehow—I scarcely know 


with what series of small inci 
dents—the day was passed 
To me, and no doubt to my 
charge, it was but a channel 
to the goal of our midnight 
tryst. I kept, as it were, men 
tally upon tiptoe, hourly ex 
pecting that some word would 
come from Wilkes; that he 
would show some sign signify 
ing that he knew of the im 
pending meeting, or perhap: 
send a note, his opportunity 
for answering Alicia's missive 
being so infinitely greater thar 
had been ours in conveying it 
to him. Indeed all he had to 
do was to choose a moment 
when she would be compara 
tively unobserved, and present 
his own note upon a silver 
salver. As a matter of fact | 
fully expected some such inci 
dent, but the day passed with 
out any occurring 

Of course there was not 
much time offered for such a 
trick, inasmuch as we were 
out in the motor all morning 
lunched at a hospitable neigh 
bor’s who entertained ir 
Peaches’ honor, while during 
the afternoon Peaches and Se 
bastian played golf together 
remaining on the course until 
almost dinnertime 

During the dressing hour 
which preceded that function 
which was to be held at the 
house next door but was to 
terminate early by agreement 
because of Mr. Markheim’s 





Another Period of Silence Went By. Then Came the Sound of a Step Upon the Gravet 


becomes necessary for me to sit up nights 
chaperoning you.” 

“Never mind chaperoning me!’ I re- 
torted. ‘My character is perfectly sound, 
no matter how my actions may at times 
appear. The main prgblem before us is to 
extricate you from the position you have 
got yourself into through making an ap- 
pointment to meet this man who I am now 
absolutely convinced is simply a common 
servant.’ 

“Whom you have got me dated up to 
meet,”’ corrected Peaches. ‘“‘ And believe me, 
kid, I’m going to meet him. There’s more 
to this than you think, my worthy nurse!” 

“But, Peaches!” I wailed. “When did 
you tell him to meet you, and where? Oh, 
why did I ever suggest such a thing?” 





and more convinced that you have simply 
let yourself in for a situation which is going 
to have dreadfully embarrassing conse- 
quences. If I had talked with that man 
before I delivered your note I would never, 
never have consented. You are merely 
making a fool of yourself.” 

“Suppose I am mistaken?” said she with 
a sudden fierceness, the irises of her golden 
eyes contracting as if she were a female 
tiger cat. “Suppose I am? Isn’t it worth 
risking? Heavens, how I have suffered 
these six years! You don’t know! You 
can’t know! And now perhaps—a miracle! 
I feel, I know without proof, that this man 
is my man. I could no more stay away than 
I could stop breathing. And if you refuse 
to go with me I swear I will go alone —yes, 





having a most important ap 
pointment in the city at nine 
o'clock the following morn 
ing, I ran into Peaches’ room to inquire if 
any developments had occurred unknown 
to me. She replied in the negative. 

“Haven't even seen him all day,” she 
replied. “‘Have you! : 

“No,” said I. “And I wish I never might 
again! I am terribly upset about the whole 
thing!” 

‘You don’t look upset!” said Peaches 
unexpectedly coming over and kissing me 
through the golden cloud of her loosened 
hair. ‘ You look sweet in that gown. I’m 
glad you put it on again. 

“‘Our hosts were not here last night, so I 
thought it would be all right!" I declared. 
“And I thought it was good and dark to 
wear later,” I added significantly. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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Essential 


To the well-dressed man of today the right glove 
is an essential, rather than an accessory. 


It is no longer an insignificant detail; it can make 
or mar the personal appearance; it can help or 


hinder the hands. 


This is largely due to the efforts of Hansen build- 
ers who, long ago, arrived at the place of authority 
in the field. Their scientific and specialized meth- 
ods have proved that gloves can be comfortable, 
helpful and durable as well as elegant. 


For semi-dress wear let your choice be the Hansen 
worn by the figure on the left. It is conservative 
with a touch of smartness; serviceable and abso- 
lutely correct. 


The photograph below shows one of our most pop- 


ular designs for motoring wear. This Soft Cuff 


style assures the protection and elegance of a 
Gauntlet with the freedom and flexibility of a 
wrist glove. Made unlined and lined. 

Write us for the Hansen Book of Gloves — for 
motoring, driving, work, etc. Select your favorites, 
then see your dealer. 


O.C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100L, Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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- AKING people for their first ride in a Franklin Sedan is always a satis- 

faction to its owner. ‘The more accustomed he has become to Franklin 
performance, the greater his enjoyment of their surprise and pleasure. 
It brings to mind his own first experiences with the car. 


THE FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


(National Averages) 


& Si E. performance of the Franklin Sedan 
is surprising, simply because it differs 
from what a motorist has grown to expect. 
Its comfort remains even when good roads 
end; its reliability does not vary with the 
seasons; its economy 1s inherent. 

Franklin light weight, flexibility and direct 
air cooling are the reasons behind this. 
Eighteen years of uniformly fine service 


Franklin Sedan Features: 


Wide Observation Windows, al- 
lowing unobstructed outlook — 


Two Wide Doors, giving easy 


and 50,000 satistied owners are the proof. access to a roomy interior— 
: : Slanting V-shaped Windshield, per- 
No car but the Franklin can show such mitting broadest driving vision 


and Sloping French-style Hood. 
owners’ results as those quoted above. bc iam aa ae 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


















(Continued from Page 159) 

“T’ve decided we will leave not later 
than eleven o’clock,” Peaches announced, 
choosing a black dinner gown, doubtless 
with the same end in view as that with 
which my own costume had been selected. 
“I'll have a headache—and that will give 
‘em two hours to go to bed and settle down 
to sleep before the fatal hour. Here, hook 
me up, will you?” 

“I understand that watchman has never 
shown up,”’ I commented as I obliged her. 
“IT hope to goodness he won’t be round 
to-night!” 

“It’s a merciful providence that he chose 
this for a night off!” was her reply. 

And then presently we descended to the 
world and a hollow pretense of careless gay- 
ety, including a game of bridge, at which I 
was rapidly becoming an adept under Mr. 
Pegg’s kind tutelage, and must confess to a 
hearty enjoyment of. And if I did win a few 
dollars at it occasionally, I always turned 
the money right over to the home mission, 
so nobody could have accused me of gam- 
bling in any moral sense, the more so as 
Mr. Pegg always most gallantly insisted 
upon paying my losses. But I di y 

Promptly at eleven Peaches’ headache 
developed according to schedule, and pres- 
ently we four of the villa found ourselves 
walking the short distance which lay be- 
tween the two houses, the night being un- 
commonly fine and the moon on the river 
a sight to see. 

“‘Isn’t it wonderful?” I breathed as I 
clung to Mr. Pegg’s arm, the lovers, if so 
I may call them, walking ahead, much to 


Sebastian’s ill-concealed di t. 

“Pretty nifty,”’ replied Mr. Pegg reluc- 
tantly. “‘But you ought to see the moon in 
Calif—of course, that is, you must admit 
it’s not a patch on California.” 

“Oh, I’m not so certain!” I replied. 
“‘The moon is the moon, you know, and I 
am addicted to it. It—er—renews my 
youth, as it were.” 

‘You said it!”’ replied the dear man. 

But unfortunately we reached our own 
door at this juncture, where Peaches and 
Mr. Markheim were waiting for us, and 
there was nothing left, under Peaches’ firm 
direction of matters, but to say good night 
and separate at the foot of the stairs. 

For what seemed hours Peaches and I 
waited in my room listening to the low 
rumble of the two men as they sat upon the 
terrace and indulged in a final smoke; and 
then, presumably, in another final smoke 
and another. 

“Will they never go to bed?” Peaches 
asked more than once, keeping her voice 
down to a whisper, however, as we had 
extinguished the lights and opened the win- 
dows in both rooms in order to give the 
appearance of having retired. Across the 
court the servants’ wing showed an occa- 
sional lighted window, including that of 
Wilkes, the valet. Of course he would not 
be free until Markheim dismissed him for 
the night. It seemed as if our vigil would 
never end. But at length we heard a crisp 
voice below articulate the fact that the 
owner was going to bed, and three-quarters 
of an hour later the light in the valet’s 
room snapped out. Our time had come. 

Never in all my born days had I imag- 
ined that a well-built staircase could make 
so much noise when trod upon by two of the 
gentler sex as did that stair in the Mark- 
heim mansion as Peaches and I made 
our stealthy—or at least comparatively 
stealthy—descent of it. Nor could I have 
believed it possible that the floor of that 
majestic hall was so ill laid as to squeak; 
hut it did. As for the French windows of 
the library, which we selected as our means 
of exit, they appeared, to our hypersensi- 
tive consciousness, to be one mass of rattles 
and groans. Unbarring them was simple 
enough even in the dark, for we did not 
dare to use any lights save that from 
Peaches’ pocket flash, and once outside we 
took good care to close them after us, first 
making sure that the latch was open. 

The garden was glorious in the moon- 
light, even though the barrenness of early 
spring was still upon it, A wealth of hya- 
cinths sent up a heavy sweetness upon the 
still night air, and on the lawn toward the 
river crocuses were whiter than the moon- 
light itself. Keeping close to the wall 
Peaches led the way to the fountain-—a 
lovely thing, brought, like most of Sebas- 
tian’s treasures, from overseas, and nest- 
ling against the wall, as perfectly set as if 
in the place for which it had originally been 
intended. A group of cedars, tall and dark, 
stood in a martial row on either side of it, 
casting a black shadow which afforded us 





perfect shelter from any prying eyes, and 
the water from the pipes of the ancient 
little Pan against the ivy-covered wall 
fell into the basin below with a sound 
that was music. A a night, a perfect 
“—< a — ladylove, Alicia—her face a 
white blur against the darkness—detached, 
ethereal, utterly lovely. And what of the 
man? 

Was he going to prove the ghost of a 
dead romance, or common clay? I fairly 
ached to know, being for once so absorbed 
in her love that I forgot to feel old and out 
of place. 

But advancing years will manifest them- 
selves, and often in the most annoying man- 
ner and at times least convenient. And as 
time went by and no lover appeared upon 
the scene I grew very, very tired. 

“What do you suppose is the matter?” 
I asked at length. 

“Something has detained him,’’ Peaches 
replied. “Have patience. He can’t be long 
now 

Listiie period of silence went by, punc- 
tuated only by the hoot of a night boat 
going up the river like some great golden 
water beetle, and the occasional rustle of 
the budding branches overhead as a cool 
breeze sprang up and sent little clouds 
flecking across the wide face of the moon. 
Then came the sound of a step upon the 
gravel. 

“There he is!’’ whispered Alicia, seizing 
me by the arm. Her hand was hot and 
trembling. 

But the sound was not repeated, and no 
one approached, though we waited with 
straining ears. 

“It’s past the time now,” said Peaches 
at length. 

“Oh, Peaches—let us return!” I be- 
sought her. “I don’t believe he’s coming. 
Besides, I’m getting so tired!” 

“Nonsense! Of course he'll come!” she 
said. But now there was a note of defiant 
doubt in her voice. ‘‘Wait—you must 
wait. There’s a bench somewhere.” 

Fumbling about presently she found it, 
and together we sat down and again waited 
in a silence that seemed as if it would never 
end. The wind was growing more brisk 
and the clouds were thickening, hurrying 
across the irregular roof of the house like 
frightened sheep over a wigwag fence, and 
herdin ng together in a rapidly growing mass 
beyon There was a rye brewing; I 
could feel it in my bones. At length, when 
more than an hour had passed I could bear 
it no longer. 

“Do you intend to wait all night for 
that—that servant?” I at length demanded 
in a fierce undertone. 

“I’m going to wait a hundred years!” 
replied she. “If he got that letter he will 
come, servant or no servant.” 

‘Peaches, you're a silly goose, and you 
have no consideration for me,” | said. 
“*My feelings are deeply wounded, and I’m 
quite worn out, what with two such nights 
in succession!*’ And with that I felt in my 
pocket for my handkerchief preparatory to 
beginning to cry. As I did so my fingers 
seized upon quite another object. I drew 
it forth with a sickening sense of what I 
had done—or rather of what I had most 
miserably failed to do, for the object which 
I drew forth was nothing less than the let- 
ter which Peaches had intrusted to me the 
evening before! 

“Peaches!” I gasped painfully, confes- 
sion coming hard. ‘‘ Peaches, I climbed out 
of my window and risked my neck last 
night 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she said soothingly. 
“T appreciate it.” 

“But you don’t!” I said. ‘“‘I crossed 
those terrible ledges and endangered my 
reputation, to leave a set of direc tions for 
making a slip-on sweater in his room! 

‘You what?” said Peaches, now thor- 
oughly alive. 

“Galadia sent them!” I endeavored to 
explain. “‘And it was my mistake. Here 
was your letter all the time!” 

For a long period of silence I awaited 
the storm of her wrath. But it didn’t come. 
Instead she drew a long sobbing breath of 
relief. 

“Thank heaven he didn’t turn me 
down!” was all she said. 

And then slowly we made our way back 
to the house, our footless errand ended. 
Peaches stepped inside and feeling for the 
electric button flooded the room with light. 

“No need for secrecy now,” she re- 
marked, ‘“‘so we don’t have to break our 
necks over the furniture as we —— 

Her voice broke off into a shrill little 
scream, and raising her hand she pointed 
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to the mantelpiece. The frame was there, 
but the Madonna of the Lamp was gone! 


xu 


T FIRST I could scarcely believe my 
eyes—but there was the space where 
once the beautiful picture had hung, the 
gape showing the paneling behind all too 
plainly. Aghast I turned to Peaches, who 
continued to stare. 

“What has happened to it?” I asked in 
an awed tone. “Has it been stolen?” 

“You bet your life it has!" she replied, 
recovering herself. “People don’t lock oil 
paintings up for the night with the silver 
spoons, you know. Gosh! What a shame! 
Such a pretty picture, too, and worth a 
young fortune. fon’'t Mark be wild 
though! Do you suppese it was gone when 
we came through in the dark?” 

“Dear me, how should I know?” I de- 
manded. ‘‘Though, of course, they will ask 
us that.” 

“Yes—sort of awkward, our not having 
made any light on the way out,” she re- 
plied. “1 suppose we ought to wake Sebas- 
tian up right away though, don’ t you?” 

“Certainly!’’ I responded. “Those men 
I saw last night, the missing watchman 
it’s all too suspicious to be allowed to wait 
another moment.’ 

“T’ll say it is!” replied Peaches vigor- 
ously. “You wait he sre while I run up and 
pound on the door!’ 

“Oh, Peaches! Send a servant!” I im- 
plored.” “The burglars might be out there 
in the hall!” 

But before the words were fairly out of 
my mouth she was gone, lighting the house 
as she went, and in an incredibly short time 
I could hear her pounding and shouting in 
the upper hall with a noise that was fit to 
wake the dead. Shivering with fatigue, but 
enlivened by the amazing turn which events 
had taken, I occupied myself with switching 
on all the lights and making sure that the 
picture had not simply been lifted down for 
some reason and left in the room. But this 
was not the case—indeed I acted merely 
automatically and not because I really ex- 
pected to find it. In a very few moments 
Peaches was back, a trifle flushed and 
breathless. 

“They will be right down!” she an- 
nounced. “I stirred up pa as well. Now, 
Free, old thing, what’s our story when they 
do appear? We've got to stick to the same 
lie, you know, and we've got to say some- 
thing plausible, because here it is two-thirty 
in the morning and it’s quite obvious that 
we haven't been to bed, though we went up 
~ beg they did.” 

Well,”” I responded hurriedly, for al- 
ate. the two men could be heard on the 
stairway, “though I deplore the use of un- 
truth I fear we shall have to resort to it in 
this case. We will say—what on earth 
shall we say?” 

“T had a headache and couldn't sleep,” 
suge gested Peaches. “So we came down!” 

‘Rotten!”’ I whispered fiercely. ‘‘In 
these clothes? Bah! We sat up late talking 
and came down intending to get something 
to eat, and you remembered a book you 
wanted. Here it is! Sh! They are here!” 

Hastily I seized at random a volume 
from one of the shelves and laid it beside 
her on the sofa, and an instant later Mark- 
heim came bouncing into the room, a pur- 
ple satin dressing gown flapping about his 
heels, his scant hair disordered. Closely 
following was Mr. Pegg, a lean but ma- 
jestic figure with nightshirt tucked into his 
dress - trousers and a raincoat thrown 
jauntily over one shoulder— presumably 
the first garments at hand—his magnifi- 
cent shock of curls giving him somewhat the 
look of a lion roused from slumber. 

“What's all this, what’s all this?” cried 
Sebastian, running up to the mantelpiece. 
Then he clasped his hands over his bald 
spot in a gesture of despair. “Oh!” he 
moaned. ‘How pe rfectly terrible! How 
perfectly terrible!’ 

“Great Snakes, ain't that too bad!” ob- 
served Mr. Pegg. ‘Lucky thing you got 
them picture post eards of it, Mark! Where 
d’you s’pose the sons of guns got in any- 
ways? And how comes it that you girls are 
burglar-hunting in your party clothes 
when you ought to be tearing off a little 
beauty sleep?” 

‘We talked so late!” explained Peaches, 
gazing into her father’s eyes with a won- 
derful, direct, innocent look. “‘And we got 


so hungry that we came down to forage 
and on the way I dropped in for this 
book”’—she held it up toward him—‘‘and, 
of eourse, we noticed right off the bat that 
the Madonna was gone.” 
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“She ran right up and got you,” I added. 
“And now you know as much as we do.” 

“‘Humph!” said Mr. Pegg, still looking 
at the book his daughter had offered him. 
“Couldn't sleep without it, eh?” 

“This is terrible, this is terrible!” ex- 
claimed our host, paying no attention. 
“Ring the bell! Summon everybody! 
Where i is, Wilkes? I told him to come down 
at once. 

“You told him?” asked Peaches swiftly. 
“Where w was he?’ 

“In his room, of course!"’ snapped Mark- 
heim. ‘Spoke to him on the house tele- 
phone! What did you suppose? Oh, my 
precious painting! This is outrageous 
outrageous! Did they take anything else?” 

Peaches and I exchanged a glance of re- 
lief. He had been in the house. Whatever 
his my sterious mode of egress, the step we 
had heard in the garden was no evidenve 
that he had used it to-night. 

This thought passed between us in a 
flash as she replied: “‘Haven’t the faintest 
idea, old boy. Let's have a look!” 

“IT want to make sure!"’ he said. “But 
first let’s see how they did it.” 

Climbing upon a footstool which he 
dragged forward for the purpose, Mark- 
heim then proceeded to an examination of 
the picture frame, while we gathered about 
curiously. 

“Can't understand it!"’ he puffed after a 
moment of silence. He shook his head like a 
Japanese doll 

“Can't understand what?” I asked. 

“Why, the whole canvas has been re 
moved—stretcher and all!" he cried. 
“Extraordinary! Extraordinary!" 

“Why?” Peaches wanted to know. 

“Shows they took their time!’’ Mark- 
heim explained. ‘Able to unmount the 
canvas—and it takes skill to roll an old 
painting! By Jove, yes! Usually simply 
cut it out of the frame, like the Mona Lise, 
you know. Only way, really, if you are in a 
hurry. Yes, they took their time!” 

“Then the frame— I mean the stretcher 
may be somewhere,” suggested Mr. Pegg 
brightly. 

“Nonsense—utter nonsense!"’ exclaimed 
Markheim, climbing down. ‘“‘And now 
let's give a look round. Heaven only knows 
what else may be gone!" 

He preceded us into the corridor, an ab- 
surd figure in his gorgeous negligee, and I 
could not help but note how much better 

Pegg appeared by comparison. It is 
not only women whose appearance is gov- 
erned by clothes, and, as my dear father 
used to say, clothes may not make the man 
but, thank the Lord, they hide him. 

Well, at any rate we two timid females 
followed the stronger members of the ex- 
ploring party out into the main hall, where 
we encountered Wilkes. He was fully 
dressed, perfectly composed, and the very 
picture of quiet correctness. 

“You wished me, sir?” he said 

“Yes. Why the devil were you so long 
snapped Markheim, wishing to vent his 
annoy ance on someone 

‘Sorry, sir, I was dressing 
man 

“Well,” snarled the master, “‘there’s 
been a burglary. Most valuable picture in 
the house’s been taken. Call police head 
quarters and tell them to send someone out 
at once. Then get every servant in the 
house down into the front hall and se« 
that no one leaves the premises. Mean 
while, we'll take a look about.” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the man, after a little 
gasp, of surprise. ‘‘ Nobody hurt, I trust, 
sir? 


yee 


om replied the 


“No,” said Markheim briefly. “I expect 
it’s the same gang you thought you heard 
last night. Anything heard from Pedro?” 

“Nothing, sir,”’ said Wilkes. ‘“‘I'll tele 
phone at once.” 

He retreated through the servants’ hall 
entrance, where | assume a telephone was 
placed, and the door swung silently to be- 
hind him. I stared after him hard, feeling 
that I would like to watch him through-the 
thick oaken paneling if only I might. To be 
sure, the man’s demeanor had been perfect; 
and yet somehow I was not satisfied. My 
mind kept straining at something half for- 
gotten, as if 1 were subconsciously endeav- 
oring to hitch him up in my memory. To 
all appearances this was no concern of his. 
He had been in his room when Markheim 
called him on the service phone. He had 
been just about long enough in making 
his appearance to tab up with the com 
pleteness of his toilet. To have at once 
answered the ringing of his bell he must 
have been in his room before Peaches and 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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A Test You Can Make 


The ‘‘Two-Violin” Test 


ALBERT SPALDING, with his brilliant, 
43 joyous, singing Guarnerius, has made ua 
Re-Grearion of an ‘Ave Maria” for the New 
Edison. Carl Flesch, Europe's greatest vio- 
linist, has also made a Re-Crearion of an ‘Ave 
Maria” for the New [dison. His violin is a 
Stradivarius, rich, profound and mellow in tone. 


(ro to your Edison dealer and let him play these 
two “‘Ave Maria” Re-Creations for you. 
Ask for the ** Two-Violin”’ Test. Contrast the 
tone of the Rer-Created Guarnerius with 
the tone of the Re-Createno Stradivarius. See 
whether the New Edison brings out the subtle 
distinctions between them. Get acquainted with 
these two famous violins, 




















Do You 


Know any Violins? 


OU quickly recognize a friend by his voice. 

Just as quickly a musician recognizes the voice 

of a violin he knows. Every good violin has a 
tone-quality that makes it different from every other 
violin. The fundamental violin tone is given arfindi- 
viduality by minute differences in the over-tones. 
This tone individuality is inherent in the instru- 
ment itself; it is independent of the player; it gives 
each fine violin something that in human beings 
we call “personality.” 


Tone Characteristics RE-CREATED 
The New Edison’s success in Re-Creatine these 
over-lones prompted the test pictured above. 

We wanted to know if, to the super-criiical ears 
of experts, the New Edison Rer-CRearep, not 
only the fundamental violin tone and the artist's 
execution, but also the individual tone character- 
istics of a violin, so fully and absolutely, that those 
who knew the instrument would immediately 
recognize it by its Re-CREATION. 
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The test was made in the Recital Hall of the Edison 
Shop, Fifth Avenue, New York, just before Mr. 
Spalding sailed for his tour of Europe and South 
America. Spalding played his Guarnerius in 
direct comparison with one of his Rr-Creations. 
This Guarnerius is a rare, old, highly treasured 
violin, noted for its brilliant, joyous, singing tone. 


How the Test Was Made 


Behind a screen were Henry Hadley, whose opera, 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” was performed last season 
at the Metropolitan; Cecil Burleigh, one of the 
best of American composers, and Berton Braley, 
who has written many song lyrics. They could not 
see either Spalding or the New Edison. Their 
judgment was formed from the only positive 
musical evidence—sound. 


Mr. Spalding stood beside the New Edison and 
played a selection. Suddenly he lifted his bow. 
The New Edison took up his performance and con- 
tinued it alone. Thus they alternated, Mr. Spald- 


ing and the New Edison. The test ended. The 
experts of the jury were asked two questions. First, 
could they detect any difference between Spald- 
ing’s technique and its Re-Creation? Second, 
could they note any difference between the tone- 
quality of his Guarnerius and its Re-Creation? 





Decision of the Jury 


Unanimously they declared that they could not. 
The New Edison, they agreed, Re-Creares abso- 
lutely, not only the individuality of Spalding’s art, 
but also every tone-quality of his wonderful Guar- 
nerius. The New Edison gives everything that 
Spalding gives with his great Guarnerius. 

Mr. Edison has spent more than three million dol- 
lars in perfecting the New Edison toa point where it 
will Re-Creare even the subtle tone-qualities that 
distinguish one violin from another. After a thor- 
ough investigation, we believe that the New Edison 
isthe only instrument capable of sustaining this test. 
The “Two-Violin” Test, described on this page, 
will enable you to determine the New Edison's 
Realism for yourself. Ask your Edison dealer to 


give it to vou. 
Since 1914 

The price of the New Edison has gone up less than 
15 percent. This includes War Tax. Mr. Edison 
has kept the New Edison within reach of every 
pocketbook by absorbing more than half of the in- 
creased cost of manufacture out of his “hes pocket. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J 


he NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 





From actual whides. | 
graph, taken in the 
Edison Shop, Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
City. Standing next 
to the New Edison, 
Mr. Albert Spald- 
ing, America’s 
greatest violinist. 
Behind the screen, 
Mr. Cecil Burleigh, 
the eminent Amer 
ican composer; Mr. 
Berton Braley, the 
poet and song-wriler, 
and Mr. Henry 
Hladley, who wrote 
the opera, **Cleo- 
patra’s Night.” 
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Home at Milwauber, Wis., covered 
with Sta-vo Surfaced Shing les 


Its Steady Sunshine that 


Photographic Reproduction 
of Sta-se Surfaced Roofing 


fades roofs fastest 


But Sta-so’s Indelible Colors Will Never Fade 


summer long, the sun has shone its steadiest. 


LI 
A the colors of the nation’s roofs have suffered from it! 


And how 


rom many roofs that only a few months ago were distinctive 


and beautiful, 
the full bloom of their original beauty. 


But not from Sta so’d re 0fs. 


the colors have faded and fled, 


never to return to 


The colors of Sta-so laminated slate roof surface have suffered 
not a whit from the steady, penetrating rays of the sun. 


On over 350,000 buildings, Sta so continues to charm with all 


its original color-beauty. 


Sta-so’s rich, nature-given tones of deep 


Indian red and cool sage green have steadfastly baffled the sun, 
u ill not fade. 


the whole summer through. 


Because Sta-so 


Sta-so’d roofing is widely used on dwellings and churches for 


its beauty and color-permanence; 
resisting qualities; 
on all buildings for its economy. 


roofing. 
urfaced roofing of the follow- 


You can readily identify Sta-so when purchasing 
t upon finding, the Sta-so label on the slate 

ine manufacturers. It guarantees you a ta ke -proot oof. 
Amalgamated Roofing Co icogo National Asbestos Mfg 
Barber Asphalt Paving ( Philadel hin Ps a National Rig. Co 
Barrett Co New York, N. \ B. F. Nelson Mig. Co 
Beckman-Dawson Rig. Co Cnic Ag) Pioneer Paper Co 
Bird & Son, Ltd Hamilton, Ont Reynolds Shingle ¢ 
Bird & Son, In East Walpole, Ma Richardso 
Philip Carey Mig. Co Cincinnati ufepack Mill 
Flintkote Co Boston, M i Fo Products Co 
Ford Rig. Products ( t. Lou M tandard Paint Co 
The Heppes Rig. Division wa: 
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on farm buildings for its fire 
on commercial buildings for its general utility; 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
I returned to the house, and our posi- 
tion in the garden, coupled with our alert- 
ness while there, seemed to warrant the 
supposition that we must have observed 
any unusual activity either at the service 
ous or at the library, through which we 
had passed an hour and a half earlier. 

It was og that sooner or later ques- 
tions would be put to us, and to others, 
which would give rise to the problem of 
confession or of withholding of the facts 
concerning our exact movements between 
the time of our returning and of the an- 
nouncement of our discovery. 

For example, if the police were allowed 
to work on the supposition that the theft 
had been committed between twelve and 
two-fifteen, some clew of inestimable value 
might easily be discounted by them, for it 
seemed more than likely that the time was 
really that between our entrance into the 
garden and our return to the house. More- 
over, there was certainly someone moving 
about on the garden path while we were 
concealed by the fountain. Of that there 
was now no reasonable doubt. Both 
Peaches and I had distinctly heard a foot- 
step which we thought to be that of Wilkes, 
while we still expected him to join us; we 
had even commented on it. And now it was 


| going to be extremely difficult to convey 
| this information without involving our- 


selves in a very delicate but entangling 
mesh of complications. As I was turning 
these facts over in my mind and wondering 
what course a Talbot ought to pursue under 
the circumstances Mr. Markheim was tak- 
ing charge of affairs in a masterly manner, 
and giving orders with the assurance of a 
Napoleon in negligee. 

“You stay here with Miss Freedom, 
Peaches,” he commanded, “while your 
father and I make the rounds of the piace. 
Sit right there on the big sofa and tell the 
servants to wait, as they come down. Don't 

of them go out of the hall.” 
e better take a couple of shooting 
irons along,”’ remarked Mr. Pegg, produc- 
ing a revolver from each pocket of his rain- 
coat in a nonchalant manner. “‘ Never can 
tell but what there may be an ambush 
some place.” 

“All right!” agreed Sebastian, accept- 
ing one. “No harm, no harm to have it. 
Where’s that man Wilkes?” 

Again, as though in answer, Wilkes ap- 
peared from under the stairs. 

“The police will come at once, sir,” he 
reported. Then, seeing the revolvers: 
“Shall I go along with you?” 

“No,” said Markheim. “Get the other 


| servants down, and count noses, damn 


quick. Then tell Jorkins to make a double 


| shaker of cocktails and some sandwiches 


| and bring them here. 


| several errands, 


| Peaches. 


| attempted adventure. 


We will be back as 
soon as we can.” 

The three men heme departed upon their 
leaving us alone for the 
moment. 

“What’'ll we do—’fess up?” asked 
“T have a feeling that there’s 
going to be the devil to pay.” 

“‘Alicia!’’ I remarked. ‘‘No lady uses 
such language, as I have reminded you at 
least a hundred thousand times! No, I 
don’t think we will say a word about our 
futile adventure—or, to be accurate, our 
At least not unless 
something brought out by the police seems 
to demand that we do.” 

“Have you been taking a good look at 
him?” she then wanted to know. 

“Who? That man Wilkes?” I said. 

“No—my ex-fiancé,”” responded Peaches 
calmly. 

“Which one do you mean?” I demanded. 

“Mark,” said she. 

“Alicia Pegg, what did you say?” I said 
severely. 

“TI said did you take a good look at Se- 


| bastian in that purple dressing gown?” she 
| repeated patiently. 


“How could I help doing so?” said I 


| with indignation. 


“That's just it,” she remarked in a tone 
of finality. “ That finishes it!” 

“Finishes what?” 

“Our engagement,” she said firmly. 
“The combination of temper and dressing 
gown.” 

“But with all due modesty you must 
have expected to see him in a dressing gown 
after you were married,” I protested as 
delicately as I could. 

“And he not only looks like the devil in 
it but stands there and tells me to sit quiet 
until he comes back, just as though I wasn’t 


| a better shot than he is! Ugh—that dress- 
| ing gown!” 
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“Well, what did you expect?’’ I asked 
helplessly. 

“Sandro is dressed,” she retorted with 
apparent irrelevance. 

“Don’t call him that!” I exclaimed, 
fairly exasperated with the girl “You have 
absolutely no proof that it’s Sandro.” 

“T’ll get proof,” she said. “You wait— 


I'll get proof.” 
“No “Hush up! Here 


nsense!”” I said. 
he comes.’ 

But it wasn’t the creature after all, but 
the cook—a distressed and excitable 
Frenchman in a ye pee nightcap and an 
unconquerable belief that the house was on 
fire; and for several minutes we were fully 
occupied with dissuading him of the idea. 
And after him came the rest of the crew— 
a straggling, shivering, sleepy, indignant 
lot, in varying degrees of dishevelment, 
appearing in twos and threes and huddling 
in a little group at the foot of the stairway, 
ready to dart back through the swinging 
door to their own quarters at an instant’s 
notice, and no doubt planning to give no- 
tice as soon as anybody appeared to whom 
it could be given. 

One Irish girl, a kitchen maid, I think 
she was, had somehow got the idea that a 
murder had been committed, and called 
upon her patron saint, whose name seemed 
to be Ochsaveus, at irregular but emphatic 
intervals. I think I cannot convey a sense 
of the complete demoralization of these 
underlings more clearly than by stating 
that the chambermaid whose duty it was to 
take care of my room was wearing one of 
my own boudoir caps without the least 
particle of self-consciousness. The only one 
who had shown any poise at all was Wilkes, 
who had not reappeared. I was beginni 
to wish he would come back and set a a 
example, when at length Sebastian Mark- 
heim and dear Mr. Pegg returned un- 
harmed, and announced that they had 
discovered nothing out of the way. 

“And not a trace of the horse thieves, 
either!” said Mr. Pegg. “It’s clouded over 
outside— rain before long, and no use going 
off without a trail of any kind before morn- 
ing. Better wait for the sheriff.” 

“I’d say so, pa,” said Peaches. “I wish 
_ ’d vane) to the —_* Mark! They act 

ike a bunch of scared steers.’ 

“Sit down!’”’ commanded Mr. Markheim 
to his household gwen his hair wilder 
than ever, his eyes fairl -, y Popping ou out of his 
head with anger. y to leave the 
hall until I give permission Where the hell 
is that food I ordered?’ 

Somebody rang a bell for him, and after 
a very short wait Wilkes entered, accom- 
panied by one of the footmen, who bore a 
tray containing some most welcome re- 
freshment. Peaches and I declined the 
drink, but Sebastian took three in quick 
succession. 

“Terribly upset, terribly upset!’ he re- 
marked as he set down his glass and refilled 
it. “Somebody going to pay for this. 
Where the devil are the police?” 

“They are coming a long way pretty 
late at night,” remarked Peaches. ‘1 don’t 
know that I'd come at all in their place, 
Mark.” 

He simply glared at her and bit into a 
cheese sandwich. And then we settled 
down more or less restlessly to a quarter of 
an hour of waiting, dividing our attention 
between the sandwiches, repetition of the 
obvious facts of the situation, and glances 
at Markheim’s wrist watch. 

At length we heard the siren of an auto- 
mobile at the gates below the hill, and in a 
few moments more Wilkes, still the most 
self-possessed servant present, opened the 
door to admit the inspector from head- 
quarters, who came accompanied by an 
officer and a third man in plain clothes— 
presumably a detective. 

“Good evening—or rather good morn- 
ing, inspector!” said Mr. Markheim, rising 
to greet him. “Sorry to have brought you 
out, but it’s not a common burglary at all.” 

“It’s usual to report such things in the 
morning,”’ replied the inspector. “But we 
came as quickly as possible. Nobody hurt, 
was there?” 

“No,” said Markheim. 
has been stolen.” 

The face of all three newcomers ex- 
pressed a disgust that was so transparent 
as to bring a smile even to the face of our 
profoundly troubled host. 

“Wait!”’ he said. “‘ Did you ever hear of 
the Madonna of the Lamp, inspector?” 

“Can’t say that I did,” the police official 
admitted. “And I’m a pretty good Catholic 
myself.” 


“But a picture 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST LOUIS. MOU SA. 






A day seldom passes without affording beneficial uses for Listerine 





Use a Listerine Mouthwash After Motoring 


A Listerine mouthwash and gargle, after 
motor trips, serves as a precaution against 
infection by cleansing the mouth and throat 
of the dust and bacteria breathed in during 
the trip. 


It also prevents the development of bac- 
teria which attack the teeth and gums. It 
helps to keep teeth sound and gums 
healthy. 


In addition, it is useful as an antiseptic 
wash for cuts, scratches and skin abrasions. 


Listerine should always be kept at hand 
for use as a part of your daily hygiene 
and for prompt application in case of minor 
injuries. 

Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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What would you call such a man? 


—A man who drove his automobile with 
the top down in a pouring rain? 


Isn’t he deserving of the same name if he 
neglects to puton Weed Tire Chains when 
roadsand pavementsare wet and slippery? 


What do you call such a man? 


Write it on the line below and mail it 
to him or to us. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 166). 

“Well—it’s a painting,” Markheim ex- 
oo concealing his impatience as best 

e could, which in point of fact is not say- 
ing a great deal for his power of self-control. 
“It is not only a painting but a very 
famous one.” 

“Kind of an antique, eh?” suggested 
the officer. 

“Not only an antique but one of the 
most famous and valuable paintings in the 
world. I paid five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for it.’ 

At length officialdom seemed impressed. 

“‘And it’s been stolen?” said the spokes- 
man of the law. 

“What else under God’s heaven did you 
think I sent for you about?” Markheim 
exploded. ‘“ You don’t seem to understand 
this at all.” 

“Italian, eh?” said the man in plain 
clothing. ‘International complications 
very possible if the thing gets too much 
publicity. That’s about the idea, isn’t it?” 

Markheim turned on him in some sur- 
prise. 

“You seem to know a lot about the Ital- 
ian Government’s theeries of ownership!” 
he snarled. 

“So it was brought into the country ille- 
gally?” commented the detective. ‘“‘Cap- 
tain,” he went on, addressing the now 
frankly bewildered officer, “‘you see this 
picture is not only far more valuable than 
most great jewels but it has a past almost 
as complicated as the Hope diamond. It’s 
not unusual that a world-famous work of 
art should find its way out of Italy in spite 
of the Italian law, which forbids the export 
of such things, but the theft is far more re- 
markable than that of any jewel could pos- 
sibly be, inasmuch as the supreme difficulty 
of disposing of the painting once it was 

stolen—that’s right, isn’t it, Mr. Mark- 
heim?’ 

“You explain it very well, very well,” 
replied Markheim, nervous and excited— 
and truth to tell not a little affected by the 
cocktails he had imbibed. It was most pre- 
carious, taking so many upon an empty 
stomach, as he should have known. ‘You 
have a very clear idea, young man—though 
allow me to make it plain that I was in no 
way involved in the original affair of bring- 
ing this canvas into the United States. I 
had nothing whatsoever to do with it— 
nothing.” 

“You merely paid five hundred thousand 
for ms after it got here,”’ remarked Peaches. 
“Ts 

The remark, however, seemed to pass 
unnoticed by anyone save myself. 

“Have you any suspicion as to who the 
thief might have been, Mr. Markheim?” 
asked the inspector, visibly impressed by 
the huge sum at which the picture was 
valued. 

“Not a very clear suspicion,” 
Sebastian. 

“Then there is someone?” queried the 
officer. 

He took out his notebook and pencil in 
an important manner. 

‘We had some trouble last night,” re- 
plied Mr. Markheim. ‘Miss Talbot here 
thought she saw two men in the garden, 
and came downstairs.” 

““Ah!’’ remarked the inspector, scrib- 
bling. “‘Did you get a good look at them, 
Miss Talbot?” 

“Just a glimpse,” I replied. 

“And where were you when you saw 
them?” he went on. 

For a moment I was nonplused. Then I 
recollected that I was not under oath, and 


replied 


told as much of the truth as I deemed war- 
rantable or indeed necessary. 
“I was at an upper window,” I returned 
bee Ay dignity. “T had gone upstairs for the 
nig 
“Ah!” said the inspector, writing it 
down. “Could you identify them?” 

“Well, one had a funny hat,” I said. 
“I think I would know it again. It was 
straw—like this young man’s. 
at the detective, to whom I had taken a 
dislike--he was altogether too clever to be 
comforting. At once everybody stared at 
him with suspicion, and the fact gave me 
considerable pleasure. Even the inspector 
glanced at the young man unpleasantly as 
he wrote down “Straw hat.’ 

“Did you see anything else?” the in- 
spector went on. 

Again I hesitated, for Peaches’ eyes were 

upen me, forbidding me to speak. I could 
inly discern that if I told of the circum- 
pemen A under which I had come upon 
Wilkes in the library she intended to have 
what she would have called ‘‘an all-round 
show-down”’—a card term, I believe. And 
so on second consideration I decided to 
hold my tongue. After all I was not a pro- 
fessional detective; let those who were go 
ahead and detect. 

“TI merely met one of the menservants 
who had also seen the intruders,” I replied. 
“And together we roused, or rather found, 
the watchman and informed him of what 
we had seen.” 

“Where is this manservant?”’ asked the 
officer. And Wilkes stepped forward. 
“Now what did you see?” asked the 


inquisitor. 
“T was awake late, sir,” replied Wilkes, 
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I pointed | 


“and fancied I heard an unusual noise. It | 


might have been Miss Talbot, sir, but I 
rather think it was the men she speaks of, 
sir. The watchman, Pedro, and I went the 
rounds together but found nothing. He 
hadn’t heard anything, it seems.” 


“That will do for now,” said the officer. | 


“Now for Pedro—is he present?” 

“He has been missing since this—I mean 
since early yesterday morning,” 
Markheim. 
man—I can’t understand it, really!” 


put in | 
“Very good man, very good 


“Well, perhaps you will understand when | 


we locate him!” replied the law grimly. 
“And now, if you please, is there any other 
member of the household missing?” 

“‘No—all here,” replied Markheim. 
“Would you care to take a look now at the 
room from which the picture was stolen, 
Mister Inspector?”’ 

“If you please,” said that official. “If 
you will just show me.’ 

Without more ado Sebastian Markheim 


led the way down the corridor to the | 


library, followed closely by the police and 
that nasty smart little detective, while Mr. 
Pegg, Alicia and myself brought up the 
rear. I noticed that Peaches scrutinized 
Wilkes’ face with a long, searching glance 
as she passed him, but the man remained 
ps d= and expressionless as a wooden 
image. I pts have slapped her for her be- 
havior! But I was not fated to have the 
opportunity for any such chastisement, or 
even to think to rebuke her properly, for a 


cry from Sebastian Markheim’s lips as he | 
entered the library door sent us all hurry- | 


ing after him pell-mell. 

And no wonder he had called out in his 
amazement, for upon entering, lo, there 
was the Madonna of the Lamp smiling 
down from her frame as serenely as if she 
had never been disturbed from it at all! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
















































































FEDERAL ONE-TON TRUCK 


—in ome to ) Federal a 
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is ea exclusively by some, exten- 
sively by others, as factory equipment 
on the following motor cars and trucks: 


YY cHEck YOUR CAR ON THIS LIST 


PASSENGER Owen Magnetic Collier Mack TRACTORS 
CARS 2an-Amencan Concord Master Awesy 
Beggs Piedmont Conestoga Maxwell Bailor 
; Pierce-Arrow Dart Menges Reria 
Biddle . “ 
- R.& V. Knight Dey-Fid Menominee } em 
Briscoe Re Vere wot ean Mutual ene | 
Chandler Saxon Dearborn National I we 
Cleveland oases Dependable erm “nen . 
Columbia Shaw Detroit intact el wees ingham 
Commonwealth Simplex Dodge Bros O-K 7 Tel Pass 
Crow-Elkhart Standard Dorris Oneida Hlinois Super Drive 
Cunningham Stanley Fageol Packard latina 
Daniels Studebaker Ford Parker t ihaety 
Detroit-Ele« Texan Gabriel Patriot Mansew-D4aseis 
inte Velie Garford Pierce-Arrow Moline 5 ne 
Dodge Bros Westcott G-M-( Rainier came 9 
Dorns TRUCKS Giant Selden National 
Hanson il HRI Seneca Parrett 
Haynes Acason Hahn Service amson 
Hupmobile Ace Signal Watesies Mes 
Hall 
ones Acme Standard , 
ordan All Power Hendrickson Standard O11 AXLES 
en American Hewitt-Ludlow Company of Ohio 5, - 
Maibohm La France Huffman Steriing f eru 
Marmon Armleder Independent Studebaker 4 alisbury 
Maxwell Atco fas kson Sullivan pac ke 
McFarlan Six Atterbury ,alamazoo Super yee ate 
McLaughlin Available Kelly-Springfeld Texan Wie en-Detrost 
Milburn Elec Beaver Kissel Freighter _— Ww SSCORSER 
Mitchell Brockway Kleiber Tower ; 
Moore Buffalo Lippard-Stewart Velie MOTORCYCLES 
Noma Capitol l_uedinghaus Watson Excelsior 
Olympian Clydesdale Maccar Wilcox Trux Harley-Davidson 


UPPOSE you were asked to select a jury to determine 
the best brake lining. Wouldn't you choose America’s 
foremost automotive engineers? Wouldn't you have most 
confidence in their knowledge and experience? You could 
be sure they would have every facility for investigation, 
analyses and tests. And wouldn't you, as a motorist, be 
willing to abide by their decision? 
On this basis, you should choose MULTIBESTOS to reline 
your brakes. Automotive engineers have chosen it over- 
whelmingly—the makers of the leading American automo- 
biles use it as factory equipment. Probably your car is 
among them—check the above list and see. 











Don’t take chances on a matter of such grave importance. 
For safety’s sake—for lasting satisfaction—reline your 


brakes with MULTIBESTOS. 
Send for valuable free booklet, ** 
MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 


WALPOLE, MASS., U. S. A. 








The Care of Your Brake 
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GOOD car is worth keeping 
good. No matter how well 
the car is built, what you get out 


of it depends on how well you 
treat it. 





Engine temperature and tem: 
perature control are vital factors 
in automobile operation. 


Boyce Moto-Meter tells you 
at a glance if your engine is run 
ning too hot, too cool or at its 
safe normal temperature. It elimi- 
nates engine troubles, lengthens 
the life of your car and adds to 
your pleasure in driving. 


Radiator Cap Models $2.50 to $15.00 
(In Canada $3.75 to $22.50 
Dash Board Type - $18.00 to $50.00 
(In Canada $27.00 to $75.00 
Radiator models can be installed in ten minutes 


METER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


THE MOTO- 
LONG ISLAND CITY 
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Al SENATOR’S STORY 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


estate was mostly squandered. The man 
who had died leaving a fair competency for 
his widow little knew that his own brother- 
in-law was going to help put into office a 
man under whose jurisdiction his earnings 
would be squandered and his widow robbed 
of her just rights. 

At the time he told me this story my 
friend was supporting his sister, the widow, 
and she was living under his roof. He had 
committed an act which if it had been done 
in business would have been almost crim- 
inal, and yet because of partisanship he 
sacrificed his self-respect, his own good 
judgment and his sister’s welfare in order 
to put a man into an important position 
simply because he was a Republican. 

had an old schoolmate who was an 
He lived in 
the manufacturing district of one of our 
Midwestern States. This county contained 
a great many foreigners, and each class of 
these foreigners was engaged principally in 
some particular manufacturing line in the 
county. There were steelworks, glassworks, 
pottery works and other manufacturing 


| industries. The county was very close be- 
| tween the Republicans and the Democrats. 


After my friend had been in business in the 
county for some time, and while he was still 
considered one of the young progressive 
Democrats of the county, he and several 
others determined they would make an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Democratic ma- 
chine in the county. The old bosses and 
leaders only laughed at them, but these 
young fellows got together, and in order to 
get a delegate from the county seat of the 
county they united on a candidate for a 
county office. To the surprise of everybody 
they elected their delegate. They pursued 
the same tactics that the old war horses 
had pursued, and immediately began to 
make trades with delegates from other 
parts of the county who were interested in 
the candidacy of other candidates for other 
offices. 

Among other trades that they made was 
one with a few country precincts that were 
favoring a farmer candidate for some local 
office. They agreed to deliver a certain 
number of votes in the convention to this 
candidate if his backers would furnish 
them a stipulated number of votes. 


Always Party First 


The agreement was made. They went 
into the convention. They nominated 
candidates for various offices, and finally 
they came down to the minor office where 
they had agreed to furnish their portion of 
the votes in favor of the farmer candidate. 
The representatives of this candidate came 
to my friend and asked him to nominate 
their man. 

He had never seen him, and did not 
know him, but he consented to make the 
nomination speech. 

here were several candidates for the 
same office. Some man made a very patri- 
otic speech in behalf of a candidate who 
was a German. He told how many German 
voters there were in the county, and how if 
his man was nominated the entire German 
faction would vote the Democratic ticket, 
and that the nomination of his man there- 
fore meant the success of the whole ticket. 
His speech was received with tremendous 
applause. Another man got up and named 
another fellow because he was an Irishman. 
He told about the Irish vote, and how they 
held the balance of power between the two 
parties in the county, and said that if his 
man was nominated the Democratic ticket 
would get the entire Irish vote and thus 
insure them success. He was greeted with 
great applause, but not so great as the first 


| speaker. 


Then came a man who wanted to nomi- 
nate someone because he was a Pole and 
there were lots of Polish votes in the county. 
Another man was nominated be- 
cause he represented some other na- 
tionality, and so it went through 
the list of nationalities. The ap- 
plause, however, grew less as the 
various candidates were named. 





My friend waited until all the others 
were through, but not a word had been 
said about an American candidate. So 
when he took the floor he paid a glowing 
tribute to the German candidate, the Irish 
candidate, the Polish candidate and others, 
but wound up by saying this was America 
and he proposed to nominate a man who 
was an American. He told how many 
American votes there were in the county, 
and how if his man was nominated all the 
Americans would flock to the Democratic 
ticket, and therefore assure success to the 
party. 

The nomination he made received at the 
convention a greater outburst of enthusi- 
astic applause than any other. 

All these speeches were made in behalf of 
the party. There was very little said about 
the qualifications of the candidates. The 
only — was to have the party suc- 
cessful. No one thought of the business of 
the county. No one cared about the coun- 
try. It was the party in every case that 
was above everything else. The ballot was 
taken, and my friend's candidate received 
a majority of the votes. The convention 
adjourned. 


A Pig in a Poke 


A committee representing the candidate 
he had nominated called on him, and after 
thanking him for the great speech he had 
made in behalf of their man told him they 
wanted him to meet the candidate he had 
nominated. He went with the committee 
to a back room of a saloon, where there was 
a hilarious crowd drinking beer. He was in- 
troduced to the man he had nominated, 
and he discovered to his amazement that 
instead of nominating an American he had 
really nominated a German—one who could 
hardly speak the English language. But 
the great Democratic Party had been saved. 
The county and the county interests, the 
interests of the taxpayers and the public 
generally, probably suffered, but there was 
harmony in the party. 

The things that happen in municipali- 
ties, the counties, the districts and the 
states are the same in principle exactly as 
the things that happen in the nation. 
Presidents are nominated, even when it is 
known by those who nominate them, that 
the cool: of the country would repudiate 
if they could. But they rely upon the party 
spirit to carry the thing through, and hope 
that the other party, in following the same 
course, will make as big a mistake as they 
have made so far as the country’s interests 
are concerned. Political bosses are opposed 
to the eradication of partisanship, even in 
small affairs, because they know that if the 
evil of partisanship can be eradicated in 
localities it will grow until the same reform 
will happen in the nation, and therefore 
political bosses are just as careful to see 
that the little offices are kept within the 
realm of partisanship as the big ones. 

The fi ght over the little office, sometimes 
over the i ones, may be a sham battle. 
It may be that the bosses control both 
parties, and are therefore safe, but the 
training is good for the followers. The sham 
battle is necessary for practice, in order 
heey the same thing may control in the real 
ight. 

If a party spirit can be engendered, kept 
alive and active, then men can be induced 
to follow blindly in the path that the bosses 
have laid out. 

It is refreshing to know that the inde- 
pendent voter is increasing, and that he is 
beginning to learn his power; and when he 
does fully realize it he will not only over- 
throw the reign of existing bosses and ma- 
chines but he will see that fundamental 
laws and facts of government, both state 
and national, are simplified so that the 
power shall rest directly in the hands of the 
people, thus giving them the opportunity 
to overthrow and keep out of 
office the public servant who serves 
the bosses rather than the states 
and nation. 

Editor's Note— This is the second of two 
articles on the public life of a senator 
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Sunshine 
Biscuits 


Everymeal ~ Everyday 
Good for Children 


You want your children to have clean, simple, wholesome 
food—the best that you can get. Pure, nourishing, appetiz- 
ing, Sunshine Biscuits are good for active young bodies. The 
wide variety suggests many uses for everymeal everyday. 










From the tiniest tot to the eldest member of the family, 
Sunshine Graham Crackers are sure to please. For they are 
sweet enough, with a real Graham flavor— good with meals or 
between them. Youngsters like them with a glass of milk. 

Keep a supply of Sunshine Biscuits and give them to your 
children often. 

Individual packages and in bulk. 


. oo. a 
Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses 
are packed in most Sunshine cartons 


Joose-WiLEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in over 100 Cities 


Look for the Sunshine Bis 

cuit Display Rack—tt is 

your guarantee of biscuit 
) goodness. 






} 
4 
We have prepared a Fairy Tale 
Book of Rhymes, handsomely illus j 
} trated. To partly cover cost of prep 
| aration and mailing, send Sc in 






coin (no stamps accepted) to this 
company, Dept. B, 815 Commerce ° 
Building, Kansas City, Ma 






















Sunshine Fig Bars Sunshine Butter Thins with Pine- Sunshine Matinee Biscuit J 
with Tea apple and Cheese Salad with Fruit Punch Addres r 
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“Wilson Trucks will Transport their Rated 


Capacity, Plus Body Allowance, Over Any 
Road on Which an Automobile Can Travel” 


The standard of nearly every commodity has, by 
custom or law, been definitely established. When 
you buy a barrel of flour you get 196 pounds, a definite 
quantity. A barrel of cement means 400 pounds of 16 
ounces. A bushel of wheat weighs 60 pounds. These 
weights and measurements are standard and specific. 


The rating given today to many 
motor trucks means nothing 
more than a peg on which to 
hang a selling price. Some motor 
truck ratings include the weight 
of the body, while others consider 
capacity to mean only “live” or 
“pay-load.” 


Sooner or later, the motor truck 
industry must, in its obligation 
to the public, establish definite 
standards for capacity ratings, 
and such Official rating will mean 
as much to truck buyers as the 
word “Sterling” does to pur- 
chasers of silver. 


When you buy a Wilson truck 
of any rating you are protected 
in your purchase by the Wilson 
Standard written above. It seems 
a simple one. It is. It is as free 
from ambiguity as we know 
how to make it. 


Wilson dependability rides on 
the seat beside the driver of every 
Wilson truck—on paved streets, 
on gravel roads, on desert sands, 
over hills, through swamps and 
muskegs; in mud, gumbo or 
adobe. In short, wherever an 
automobile can get through, the 
sturdy Wilson will carry the load 
for which it is rated. 


Men are everywhere getting 
down to fundamentals. They 
demand to know just what they 
are buying in haulage equipment. 
Wilson policy is to sell haulage 
equipment that is standardized 
on performance, and with a 
definite capacity rating with 
every truck. 


We invite an expression of your 
opinion on motor truck stand- 
ardization. 


There are Opportunities for Distributors Avail- 
able NOW. Wire, Phone or Write for Particulars 


I'h—2'2—3%2 and § Ton—All Worm Drive 
J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 








CQ CASA) London Export Office: 100 Broad Street, New York Paris 
* COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS ~- j/ 
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Young America 
Safety First Club 


Bulletin 


The time is rapidly drawing to a close 
when you may enter your essay in our 
competition for cash prizes, announced in 
last month’s Bulletin of the Club. 


Any essay which shows, by the post- 
mark on the envelope, that it has been 
mailed on or before August 31st, is eligible 
for the prizes, but you will be disappointed 
if you wait too long. 


So many of our members have been and 
are on vacation that it is possible the con- 
ditions were not completely noted, so for 
the convenience of those who did not see 
the last Bulletin of the Club we repeat 
the rules. 


The J. C. Wilson Company offer three 
prizes for the best three essays, not over 
200 words in length, written by young 
people under 16 years of age, on the sub- 
ject “‘What Safety First Means to Me”. 


Any active member of the Club may enter 
the contest, either those members already 
enrolled or those who join within the next 
two weeks. 


ist Prize $25.00 in Cash 
2nd Prize $15.00 in Cash 
3rd Prize $10.00 in Cash 


RULES 


Competitors must be under the age of 16 years. 

Essays must be written on one side of the 
paper, in ink. 

Length of essay must not exceed 200 words. 

Name, age and address of child must be 
plainly written on each essay. 

Contest closes August 31, 1920. 

Awards and names of successful “Safety- 
Firsters"’ will be printed in Saturday Evening 
Post for October 9, 1920. 


The decision of Stanley C. Wilson, President, 
will be final. 





This little competition is designed for 
children. You may have help if you feel 
you need it, but we would prefer essays 
written entirely by the contestants. Neat- 
ness in transcription, correct spelling, will 
have a bearing on the awards. 


Yours for Safety First 
Stanley C. Wilson, President 


Young America Safety First Club 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON 
ee ee 


J. C. Wilson Company 
15th and Warren Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 


I hereby apply for free membership in the 
Young America Safety First Club. Please send 
me the free button and free pamphlet. It is 
understood that there is no expense to me in 
becoming a member. No dues and no fees. 
Name 
Street No. 
City scree 
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THE STYLE IN HATS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


After lunch he put a question to the girl 
who gave him his hat. 

“Nelly,” he said, ‘if you were going to 
have a hat from the very top-notch mil- 
liner, what label would be on the box?” 

Nelly may not be of society, but she is in 
it—twelve hours a day because of our 
intolerable laws as regards women’s work 
and she took at once a tone that would 
scarcely have disgraced Mrs. Morpont. 

“My mother dislikes to have me receive 
presents from gentlemen. But if you must, 
Mr. Hatch, I suppose you must.’ 

She twinkled at him a moment, then she 
went on more quietly: “‘Seriously, sir 24 

“Why shouldn’t I send you a hat, se- 
riously? I admit I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“Of course not, sir,”’ said the girl. “We 
must have our joke in here—that’s all.”’ 

“Yes, but, by Jove, Nelly, I will send 
you one! ! want an excuse to go to the 
very best milliner’s in all New York, and if 
you can tell me who that is it’s wort ha hat.” 

“Well,”’ said the girl, ‘‘it’s hard to resist 
you—it is, sir. From all we can judge from 
the talk in the cloakrooms here, it would be 
Cosma’s, in Fifty-seventh Street.’ 





Cosma's was indeed all one could have 
hoped for. There was there a golden and 
perfumed dusk, just as one had read about 
in the Sunday supplements, and in this 
languorous gloom the loveliest women in 
the world, with blackened eyes and rouged 
lips, moved slowly to and fro displaying 
the latest gowns and hats, worse even than 
those we had seen at lunch. 

I regret tosay that Arthur recognized a 
friend or two. 

We asked for Cosma herself, but ob- 
tained at first an interview only with Mme. 
Eugenie, a majestic, dark woman in the 
forties, who if she had had her rights could 
have been nothing less than an Empress 
of Byzantium. Had we an appointment? 
she asked. Cosma was engaged. 

“Taking her afternoon hashish, I im- 
agine,’’ I_ muttered under my breath, “‘or 
having a few Eastern slaves beheaded.” 

Arthur scowled at the Empress of 
By zantium. 

“Perhaps you'll at least take her my 
name—Arthur Hatch,” he suggested with 
just that touch of astonished hauteur needed 
to convince her that the name meant some- 
thing in New York. 

It evidently meant something to Cosma, 
for almost immediately we were in her 
private lair. She was a haggard and pas- 
sionate creature with the drawl of Mayfair. 
I remembered reading in some _ highly 
colored article that her mother had been an 
Italian noblewoman and her father a Polish 
prince. But she was English of course, she 
said, and we didn’t dispute her. She asked 
us to be seated, and without inquiring our 
errand chattered on: 

“T’'m so glad you saw a few of my models 
while you waited. Lovely, lovely creatures, 
aren’t they now? But they scarcely stay 
with me six months after they arrive from 
London. They have an enormous succes 
with you American men. Perhaps it’s the 


clothes. I do know one thing about my 
frocks; whatever you may think about 
them, they are troublants, trés troublants. 


You remember Ada Adams of the Gaiety— 
you know your London of course. She’s 
the one, you know, that Lord Elderbrook 
has been so very, very kind to for several 
years. I dressed her—that is, I began to— 
about six years ago. And Elderbrook told 
me that until then he’d never noticed her 
at all. I’m really most awfully proud of 
that—really most proud.” 

“I came to see you about hats,” began 
Arthur almost bluntly. 

“My friend, ” I began, 
tric —— 

“Oh, I know about Mr. Hatch. Dear 
Lady Mary Mainstruthers often talked 
about you, I remember, the last time you 
came over to play polo at Ranelagh. I’m 
delighted to do anything for any friend of 


“is a rich eccen- 


yours. I'l) make her quite irresistible.” 
“My friend,” mi began again, “is, as I 
said, a rich —— 


But Arthur took the words out of my 
mouth. 

“Don’t try to understand him, madam, 
or pay any attention to him,” he said. 
“He’s only an assistant something at Har- 
vard. As for me, just try to think that I’ve 
made a very strange bet.’ 

Then he explained to her with quite fair 
clearness that he was prepared to spend 


some money if the styles could be made 
simple and pretty. The idea amused her. 

“How, may I ask. Is it your idea that 
we should get designs that are simple and 
pretty?” 

“T don’t know.” Arthur hesitated. “I 
thought perhaps one of those artist fellows, 
if he had any sense—I see, you mean he 
wouldn’t have any. Then you your- 
self ——”’ 

“I think there’s something rather at- 
tractive in the idea of a hat’s being simple 
and pretty. We try merely to make them 
new and smart, and everyone's plans were 
made that hats should be more elaborate 
this spring. 

“To change would be rather a wrench. 
Yet I believe I could launch a sweet- 
simplicity craze. On a business basis, I be- 
lieve I understood you to say.” 

Arthur bowed. 

“Of course we should have to enlist one 
or two of the big Paris people. I’m sure it 
could be done, always on a business basis,” 
pursued Cosma, haggard but alert. 

“My friend, thougt rich,” I began again, 

‘is not inclined —— 

But as usual Arthur shut me up. 

“T’m inclined to have my own way in 
this, now I’ve started,” he said. 


Many will remember that spring. Sim- 
plicity received an amazing impetus. 
Cosma and five or six of the New York 
authorities and almost half the great Pari- 
sians seemed simultaneously to catch the 
vision of a lost Arcadia. As the first buds 
swelled on the bushes in the park it seemed 
for a moment likely to be a shepherdess’ 
spring and New York to be washed in the 
dews of the morning of the world. 
women with the face and figure of Mrs. 
Barfax looked ridiculous when they wen‘ 
in for the new style hats and frocks, those 
younger and fairer more than restored the 
average. 

Yet there is a vast difference between 
being a fad and being a style. After the 
famous day which marked the beginning of 
history I returned to Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, where the waves of fashion’s tides 
wash upon the social shore at least a few 
weeks later than in New York. It was per- 
haps a month before I could again be in the 
metropolis, but I arranged by telegram to 
lunch with Arthur at Blank’s, and to my 
astonishment he looked grim. 

As I waited I had sighted a few of the 
new Arcadian models and I pointed them 
out to Arthur with enthusiasm. 
that moment Mrs. Morpont entered. That 
she would be topped off by something ro- 
coco I might have expected and that she 





And if | 





But at | 


would have greeted Arthur with a smile of | 


cloying, mocking honey sweetness I might 
have known. But I had not realized that 
there obviously was opposed to Arcadian- 
ism a counterfashion of great virulence. 
As the crush of lunching ladies became 
more aggravated the shepherdesses turned 
into a minority and in the end were hope- 
lessly swamped. If a month earlier the 
hats had been bad, then the language af- 
forded no word to describe them now. 
They were sheer madness. I caught my 
friend’s gloom. 

“To me,” he said, “‘it is no pleasure to 
lunch where you see so many women mak- 
ing fools of themselves.” 

“‘Let’s go toa lunch room,” I cried witha 
sudden inspiration. “‘There is a steamed 
corned-beef hash with poached egg which 
is quite edible and we’ll see the nice shop- 
girls living on a modest salary and wearing 
sensible hats.” 

“Shall we?’ he asked darkly, but he 
turned to go. 

I prefer not to linger over the scene. We 
ended by lunching at a club. 

“They have none of the Arcadian mod- 
els,”” I half whispered in frightened tones 
when we had escaped. 


“Couldn’t afford them perhaps,” he | 


answered. 
Couldn't afford them? The tumultuous 


rich hats which we had seen on the heads | 
of the honest working girls had roused in me | 


aiready the gravest doubts. 


“Do you understand it at all?” I asked | 


in a corner of the club dining room. 
“T think I do.” 
Who was this new grave Arthur Hatch 
who thought he understood anything at all? 
“Ts it Mrs. Morpont?”’ 
“Not much! No! Listen! I’ve learned 
a lot lately. This style in hats isn’t just 2 
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| joke for lunch at Blank’s. 


| of hats you saw to-day. 


It’s big busi- 
ness. It’s money invested. Cosma and 
those people are only fleabites. Ninety 

r cent of the women of America buy their 
hats at department stores, and the shapes 
and the trimmings and the whole damned 
fashion for the season is settled by the big 
manufacturers.” 

“T thought that Paris ——” I began 
meekly. 
“That’s all understood between the 
Paris people and the manufacturers here. 
Everything was set this spring for the kind 
Cosma got us a 
few Parisian pikers. But the real boys over 


| there stood by the hat manufacturers here 


and the spring stocks that had got to be 
sold. All they did when sweet simplicit 
lifted its head was to swat it hard wit 
styles that were worse than ever, but all of 
them—mark you-—to be made out of what 
was ready for the early summer trade. 
Darned interesting, isn’t it?” he asked; 
“and oddly enough’’—almost cheerfully- 
< m beginning to know my away about.’ 
“Are you going on with it? 

“T am,” he said. 

“T didn’ t suppose you cared so much 
about hats.” 

et don’ t care anything about them, 
really.” He grinned more like the old 
Arthur. “They’re women’s muck. But 
this is a big game.” 

“I don’t recognize you, Arthur.” 

He hesitated, almost blushed. 

“Well,” he said at last, “my grandfather 
made all his own money—what’s mine 
now. I—I suppose I begin to smell blood.” 

“But you’ve got money enough—always 
enough for lunch at any rate,” I said 
lightly. 

There was cold lobster and a cider cup 
well fortified with brandy. It was better 
than the hash would have been. 

“Oh, it isn’t the money.”” Arthur took 
on almost the shy air of one making a con- 
fession. “‘You—and various others—have 
always said I couldn’t do anything in the 
world. I thought I’d show her,” he added 
with what might have seemed to a gram- 


marian irrelevancy. 


“And so?” I asked. 

“And so,” he answered me, “I’m think- 
ing of buying a few hat factories. The fact 

I have an appointment this afternoon 
= SA it.’ 

He lit a cigarette with elaborate careless- 
ness, as if to indicate how comic through it 
all his old self found his new. Then the old 
Arthur grinned. 

“Want to come?” 

“You don’t suppose, you darned fool, 
you helpless babe, that I'd let you go 
alone?” 

“Helpless babe?"’ he queried. 

“I don’t suppose you read the papers,” 
Iwenton. “I don’t suppose you know that 
there is a strike threatened in the hat fac- 
tories at this very moment. Someone’s try- 
ing to unload a very shaky business on you.” 

“T thought that was why I could get a 
business cheap 

“And the strike? ” T asked. 

“T think I can deal with that. In fact 
I’ve an appointment with the chief lady 
striker this afternoon too. But I’m going 
to stand no nonsense from her.”’ 

There was a steely glitter in his eye and 
his jaw seemed to snap like a trap. He 
looked dangerous, and eminently com- 
petent, as if his stern grandfather had come 
back to deal with a strike. So do we men, 
poor misguided, fatuous fools, read each 
other. At that moment neither of us knew 
Rose Dimmocker. 

She is familiar enough to-day to every- 
body; that clear-cut profile, that waved 
black hair—literally like the raven’s wing, 
as the pleasant old phrase goes—that proud 
lift of the head have all adorned the roto- 
gravure supplements time and again. But 
she was then just dimly apprehended in 
certain circles as a Polish girl with perhaps 
a remote strain of Jewish blood who had 
emerged from the turmoil of the great East 
Side and was organizing women with a 
combined passion and executive ability 
rarely enough met with. As we went to 
keep the appointment with her I began to 
recall vaguely that I’d heard of her in the 
professional reforming and labor circles 
which I sometimes as assistant professor 
frequented—when I was not asked to lunch 
at Blank’s. One reactionary employer had 
called her a dangerous woman, a red. 
Another, however, had said darkly that she 
had a great business head. But I was not 
—— for her. 

‘hen she came in, with her proud dark 
head lifted high in the way I now know so 
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well, all I could think of was that she was 
like an eagle. She brought with her a sud- 
denly wider horizon, upon which she bent 
those divine blue eyes. As she came it was 
as if a great wind followed her, blowing 
from new continents and uncharted seas. 
I do not know whether it was the sheer 
beauty of her that made this effect upon 
you or whether it was that she had made 
herself the personification of some new love 
of liberty. I looked sidelong at Arthur, 
who with the aid of that reawakened spirit 
of his grandfather was to stand no non- 
sense from her. 

I intend to make no attempt to repro- 
duce the interview. 

“T am thinking of buying the Durstein 
& Hillox hat factories,” said Arthur 
gravely. ‘But I want, before I do it, to 
understand what it is you are going to try 
to get from me by striking.”’ 

And she told him, sitting there quietly. 
I had heard that kind of story of the 
workers’ grievances before, but I suppose 
to Arthur, as to so many of his kind, it was 
wholly new. Slowly she made me see the 
East Side, the slums, and the kind of life 
it was to work in the hat factories that were 
to be his, if you were young and wanted a 
chance for happiness. She had statistics 
too and figures on the cost of living and 
the tables of tuberculosis victims in the 
various trades where women worked. Per- 
haps, printed, what she said would read 
like half the dull reforming pamphlets I 
have seen so many of. But on her lips it 
was for me at least vivid, strangely moving. 
At last in a voice that grew a little hard 
she summed up and gave the hat workers’ 
ultimatum. Arthur looked at her an in- 
stant in silence. I thought his face hard- 
ened too. 

“In spite of what you say, I’m going to 
buy the factories,” he said. 
“Then we deal with you.’ 

Rose Dimmocker tossed her head as she 
spoke. 

“With me—yes.” 

Then to my astonishment Arthur slowly 
grinned at her, just in the old polo 
player’s simple, engaging way. 

“And I’m going to do everything you 
want done. If all you say is true, it 
doesn’t seem to me you're asking half 
enough.” 


The next morning was to be singularly 
busy with Durstein & Hillox and lawyers. 
But I persuaded Arthur that we ought to 
ask Mrs. Morpont to lunch with us and tell 
her the news. She was comparatively free, 
so she said to Arthur over the telephone. 
That is to say, she would have to break 
only three engagements to come, which of 
course she could easily do. 

“You may as well know who you're 
lunching with, Eva,’’ was his greeting to 
her as she joined us with Miss Fram in the 
Palm Garden lobby. “I’m now a hat 
manufacturer from the Lower East Side. 
At last I’m going to control the style in 
hats.” 

“Are you really, dear Arthur? It seems 
almost a pity that we women wear hats; 
it puts you to such a lot of trouble.” 

She seemed to meditate, though I 
couldn’t guess on what. 

“Talbot, darling,” she cried at last to 
Miss Fram, “I don’t believe my hat’s on 
right. Come with me while I look.” 

She sprang up, and then she looked 
quizzically at the hat manufacturer, 
Arthur. 

“Why do we wear them, Arthur dear? 
Is it just to support hat factories like 
yours? 

**It’s a silly fashion, isn’t it?” 

Arthur was just saying how really sen- 
sible Eva could be when she and Miss 
Fram reappeared. 

You saw their pictures of course the next 
day. The papers got photographers to 
Blank’s within a half hour, and as these two 
abandoned young women, having sent 
their motors home, walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue the afternoon became sensational. It 
was in the air semehow that a really new 
fashion had at last been se‘. The legend is 
that Stella Barfax threw a Tapdel creation 
out of the window of her car at Fifty- 
third Street and emerged at the St. Regis 
hatless even before the pioneers, Mrs. Mor- 
pont and Miss Fram, had progressed that 
far north. Mr. Grenville Fram, in the 
window of the Union Club, had what 
seemed like a light stroke of apoplexy as he 
saw his daughter’s red head go by. Only 
this and club traditions prevented his drag- 
ging his offspring into the building itself 

(Concluded on Page 177) 
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Helping 
McDonald 
Pumps 


perform their 
daily tasks 


HE A. Y. McDonald Manufacturing 
Company of Dubuque, Iowa, had ob- 
served its fiftieth anniversary when Thomas 
Ferry perfected his ingenious method of 
making screws. With an enviable reputa- 
tion already established, with a half-century 
of experience behind him, McDonald still 
sought a means of improving his product— 
and found it in Ferry Process Screws. 
Ever since that time these screws have 
been performing their daily tasks in 
McDonald pumps, sturdily living through 
exposure to every weather. Day after day, 
year after year, they have borne the shocks 
from wind-mills and motors on thousands 
of farms. Commenting on Ferry quality 
and Ferry service, The A. Y. McDonald 
Manufacturing Company has written as 
follows: 

“We have used Ferry products exclusively 
and continuously for the past twelve years or 
more. 

“Uniform excellence of quality coupled with 
satisfactory service at all times is what has ap- 
pealed to us. 

“We expect to continue being numbered 
among exclusive users of Ferry products, as our 
past relations have been uniformly pleasant and 


profitable.” 
* * * 





YY Since 1907, when 
Thomas Ferry 
came forth with a 
wholly new prin- 
ciple in screw mak- 
ing, Ferry Process 
|} Screws have won 
} an enviable reputa- 


tion in the manu- 
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facturing world. Many other leading manu- 
facturers besides McDonald have put the 
stamp of their approval upon Ferry 
methods and Ferry products. 


What is this new principle in screw 
making? The diagram at the bottom of the 
page gives graphic answer to this question. 


Under the old method, a bar of steel the 
size and shape of the head, not of the shank, 
is used —and then the shank is formed by 
milling away the steel until the right size is 
obtained. This comparatively slow and 
tedious method represents a considerable 
waste in raw material. 


The Ferry Process completely reverses the 
old method. Here a bar of steel is used — its 
size not that of the head — but of the shank. 
The waste of raw material is inconsequential. 

The matrix-compression 
principle 
But the real problem was to form the head. 
To batter on a shapeless knob, and then to 





| Other manufacturers whom 
Ferry serves 


American Seeding Machine Co 
Buffalo Forge Company 


Buick Motor Company 

Chain Belt Company | 
Chandler Motor Car Company 

Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation 


Eberhard Manufacturing Compan, 
Federal Motor Truck Company 
Gendron Wheel Company 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Compan. 
Hinkley Motors Corporation 
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Holt Manufacturing Compan: 
Maxwell Motor Company 
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Oliver Chilled Plow Worl 

Paige Detroit Motor Car Compan 
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cut it to size and shape, would disturb the 
molecular structure of the steel. Out of 
this problem came Thomas Ferry’s ingen- 
ious invention—a matrix, or die, in which 
the head is formed by proper compression 


This head is finished, the end pointed, 
the shank threaded to micrometer exact 
ness, with Pratt & Whitney gauges as 
standard. The Ferry heat treatment in- 
sures uniformity in strength. These steps are 
performed by patented Ferry equipment— 
high speed automatic machines and special 
tools. The result is the Ferry Process 
Screw—as perfect as modern science can 
make it. 


Ferry Process Screws are used in vast 
quantities and for varying purposes, by 
many of the largest manufacturers in Amer- 
ican industry. In many cases their use was 
specified only after the most thorough tests 
and comparisons. 

Ferry Process Screws will meet your re- 
quirements just as they are meeting the 
requirements of these prominent manufac- 
turing firms. Whatever your needs, stand- 
ard or special —in cap screws, set screws, 
milled studs,connectingrodbolts 
and screw machine products — e*o 
an opportunity to consider your wey 
specifications will be appreciated. Bs " 


Tue Ferry Cap anv Set Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fundamentally Right 


PON Roads everywhere Federals are writing 

tire history. And behind them the splendid 
Federal institution is continually working to out- 
strip all previous records in achieving greater tire 
service. 

Motorists who receive excess mileage in one set 
of Federals are not surprised because they have 
learned to expect surplus miles in all Federals. 

The Double-Cable-Base, an exclusive improve- 
ment over ordinary construction, eliminates all 


friction between tire and rim and increases road 
mileage. 
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(Concluded from Page 174) 
and sending her home a prisoner in charge 
of the hall porter. 

Mrs. Morpont, whose previous inacces- 
sibility to the gentlemen of the press was 
notorious, welcomed a drove of them when 
she arrived home. Indeed she almost led 
them into the Morpont palace on the 
corner. 

“Why not?” she asked them with a be- 
wildering smile. “My hair is lovely and 
Miss Fram’s is very pretty too—don’t you 
think so? We look better without hats. 
What will women who haven’t so much 
hair do? Buy Easter wigs instead of hats, 
I suppose. 

‘In any case this is so much better for 
the hair and for the health generally. Be- 
sides,”’ she went on demurely, “it’s doing 
something against ‘extravagance, I hope. 
I think we all ought to these days.” 

I don’t suppose she had ever spent half an 
hour thinking of economic conditions, but 
now she seemed by some devilish woman's 
instinct to have guessed at Rose Dim- 
mocker and social reform. 

" * she asked, “should we make 
hememile of women in the slums work to 
produce these totally unnecessary things for 
our heads? Especially under such brutal 
creatures as I understand the employers 
now are.’ 


There was no strike of course in Arthur’s 
factories. But there was in the others 
Public sympathy was with the girls and 
so Mrs. Morpont’s move to penalize the 
manufacturers by wearing no hats had a 
real popular appeal. If Arthur, copiously 
advertised in the press, became a popular 
hero, his lovely friend became no less a 
popular heroine. And as in the next fort- 
night, under thedriving of Rose Dimmocker, 
the now infatuated and reckless young man 
purchased—at most advantageous prices, 
it may be said—factory after factory con- 
nected with the hat business in New York, 
so did hordes of lovely hatless females 
streaming up and down the Avenue seem 
to endanger the very existence of his pur- 
chases. 

If things went on this way the strikers 
would all be reinstated, but there would be 
nothing for them to do. 

It was an emergency and I dealt with it as 
best I could—I asked Mrs. Morpont, Miss 
Dimmocker and Arthur to lunch. It was 
a little like getting the delegates to a peace 
congress together, but after some backing 
and filling they all accepted. Blank’s 
seemed almost traditionally indicated, but 
they gave me a quiet little private room 
at the side. I ordered a good lunch—about 
three courses, with again a light white wine. 
But, oh, how different life seemed com- 
pared with its aspect that first day only so 
short a while ago! 

At the very beginning I saw, however, 
that everything was going more peacefully 
than in some peace congresses. Rose Dim- 
mocker came without a hat! And Eva 
Morpont, who had felt the same delicate 
instinct of courtesy, wore one, but of 
Arcadian simplicity! I was radiant at 
once. They were, I was convinced, the two 
most beautiful creatures in the world and 
it was almost enough in one humble man’s 
life that both of them should be his guests. 
I know now that they were also quite the 
nicest things in the world. 

“Miss Dimmocker,” said Eva at once, 
“TI want to thank you for the strikes. I’ve 
learned a great deal about my fellow 
women. I can’t think why I didn’t know 
it before. Association with people like Mr. 
Hatch must have dulled my faculties, I 
suppose. I believe that styles in women’s 
hats are probably less interesting and less 
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important than styles in women’s work 
and women’s happiness.” 
She held out her hand. 


“T believe if you'd let me help you I'd | 


be some good. You see what a lot of silly 
people follow my lead. Why shouldn’t I 
lead the right way?” 

Her eyes were, I swear, dewy. 
been Rose Dimmocker I should have 
kissed her. Instead she just took the 
other’s hand. 

“Partners!’’ she said solemnly. Then 
she went on: “I knew that Arthur would 
never have liked you so much if you hadn't 
been all right.” 

repeated Mrs. 


* Arthur!” 
softly. “So it’s come to that!” 

“T’ve asked her to marry me, Eva,” 
Arthur, his color deepening slowly. 

She hesitated the fraction of a second. 
I thought she swayed the thousandth part 
of an inch, as if with a little blow. Then 
she turned to Rose Dimmocker. 

“Take him, my dear. The man is a fool, 
but he has a heart of gold.” 

“a was a fool, Eva. I’m a little less of 
one now. 

“Don’t say that, Arthur. Because you 
remember that day at lunch that I said if 
you ever waked up and took to doing things 
I might fall in love with you. Of course it’s 
much better that I shouldn't, on account 
of Jack Morpont and the children—and 
now on account of Miss Dimmocker. So 
I’m not in love with you, Arthur, and I 
wish you all happiness.” 

“T think I shall take him,” 
Dimmocker. 

She smiled, but I think her eyes too were 
dewy. 

“And we’re going to get this hat business 
right,” cried Arthur with an energy that 
I guessed was meant to hide his emotion. 
“I’m going to make things in my factories 
the way Rose thinks they ought to be if 
I go bankrupt doing it.” 

He meant it, and it was indeed the height 
of his regeneration, the climax, so I quite 
justifiably supposed, of this story. But 
then suddenly the story began to go wrong. 
I was thinking of how the revolution was 
really here and imagining a wedding at 
Cooper Union with Lenine and Trotzky as 
ushers when I suddenly became aware of 


Morpont 


said 


said Rose 


Rose. Somehow she wasn’t the eagle any 
more. She was blushing a bright red and 


she finally said haltingly, ‘“‘I wonder 

She stopped almost as if she were afraid 
to go on. 

“T wonder if, I really want you to go 
bankrupt—now? 

“Oh, my dear! My dear!” cried Eva. 
iy not really as much of a radical 
as I!” 

“I’m a renegade, I suppose,” said the 
poor embarrassed eagle. ‘‘Isn’t it intol- 
erable that there should ever be two sides 
toa question? With his fortune he can run 
so many factories and run them the right 
way. We'll have such a tremendous chance 
to do good. Ought I to let him throw it 
away?” 

“We might get your radical friends to 
allow us a one per cent dividend. That 
isn’t excessive, and we can live on that. 
You know,” pursued Arthur, “we're going 
to live down there near the hats, And 
Rose is a wonderful cook, she tells me. 

This is the end of the story, though per- 
haps it is only the beginning if you think 
of Arthur and his wife and Mrs. Morpont 
and all the things they are doing now. 
lecture about them to my classes. The 
style in hats doesn’t much matter of course, 
though a lot may come out of it. So per- 


haps all the story proves—-if it proves any- 
thing—is that lunch is almost always a 
good idea. 





If I had | 
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tled prices and uncertain values, 
there is added satisfaction in se- 
lecting The Florsheim Shoe and 
ses knowing that you receive all you 
pay for. 

Prices may fluctuate but Flor- 
sheim quality remains constant— 
a true criterion of real worth. 
The name in every pair —* The 
Florsheim Shoe — look for it 
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a closed car at a touring car price. 


In Summer with the top open—on 
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Cut-away view of Model 
“K" Oil-Kipp for Spring 
Pins and other horizon- 
tal positions. Kipp 
Adapters fit Oil-Kipps 
to any make of truck 
or car. 





Cut-away view of Model 
“HH” Oil-Kipp for Steer- 
ing Knuckles and other 
vertical positions. 


If your car is difficult to steer, re- 
place the grease cups on the steer- 
ing knuckles with Oil-Kipps. 


Fill the Oil-Kipps with light oil; 
snap the spring plunger until the 
light oil has been shot out. 


The caked and gummy grease that makes 
steering difficult will be shot out with 
the light oil. 


Then fill the Oil-Kipps with heavy oil 
and snap the spring plunger five or six 
times. 

Then start your car—you will be amazed 
at the ease with which it steers. 

After that, an occasional snap of the 
plunger will keep steering easy. 

The Oil-Kipps need filling only about 
once a month, for they hold twenty or 
more shots of heavy oil. 


MADISON-KIPP CORPORATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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DOG TOWN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


dropped in the terrapin’s path. Again the 
journey was arrested as the long neck and 
blunt head were drawn within the sheltering 
case, while the beady eyes regarded the beak- 
snapping apparition that blocked his way. 
He recognized the feathered comedian with 
his exaggerated bows of false courtesy, and 
he went on his way. The owl rose with a 
flying hop and stationed himself on the 
glistening shell, reaching down to drive his 
powerful beak at the opening through 
which the ugly head had so lately pro- 
truded. The terrapin was a placid creature 
of unhurried ways. Delay meant nothing 
to him. He simply waited with unruffled 
patience for the owl to depart. 

The horned toad moved and the owl’s 
sharp eyes picked him out from the mottled 
gravel that matched his horny back. As 
the toad raced away the owl launched in 
pursuit and drove —_— claws into his prey 
before it could gain the shelter of a cog 
hole. All through Dog Town the winged 
appetites were killing. One feasted on a 
very young dog which had strayed too far 
from home. Another winged back from a 
brackish pond with a big crawfish. Still 
others were feeding on the grasshoppers 
that pitched from one patch of prickly pear 
to the next with crackling, bright-flashing 
wings. For perhaps an hour the pillage 
went on, but strangely enough it created 
no particular excitement in Dog Town. 
This was a regular daily program, and the 
dogs had evidently come to accept it. 
There sounded an occasional angry barking 
as an owl hovered low over some burrow 
that housed a litter of young or made a 
swoop at some incautious pup, but there 
was no general concerted cating such as 
greeted the entrance of any alien intruder 
into the village. The old dogs went about 
their work and warned the pups to take 
cover whenever one exposed itself outside a 
burrow. 

In the main, the food of the owls con- 
sisted of insects, crawfish, mice and lizards, 
with only now and then a dog thrown in for 
variety. The owl tribe, after foreing, be- 
came inactive and sat stupidly on their 
mounds, stuffed to repletion, and the pups 
came once more from the burrows and 
frisked in the open. Peace and content- 
ment brooded over the village for a brief 
period, and Dog Town made the most of it. 

Dogs visited from one burrow to the next 
and greeted old friends. Pups romped and 
chased one another from hole to hole. 
Weekin set forth and called at the home of 
a neighbor. The old couple had a vacancy 
in the family, one pup less than on the 
occasion of Weekin’s last visit. An old 
rattler that had taken up his abode in that 
end of the village was responsible for this 
disappearance. After a brief parley the old 
dog moved on to another home. The two 
proud parents displayed a full family of 
seven youngsters almost half grown, report- 
ing not a single casualty during the spring 
season. 

The clamor of many voices sounded again 
through the ae as if all wished to be 
heard at once. The girl on the hill crest, a 
hundred yards from the edge of town, swept 
the neighborhood for signs of approach- 
ing enemies, then gazed aloft to determine 
whether the menace came from the sky, 
certain that the commotion must have been 
occasioned by some fresh danger. But the 
man knew that such was not the case. He 
recognized the difference in tone. This was 
but the care-free chatter of contentment, 
Dog Town voices raised in good cheer and 
play. The steady, monotonous bark of 
stormy times was absent, and from portions 
of the community rose a voluble excited 
chatter, while individual voices frequently 
rose above the rest, pealing out and run- 
ning the whole range of prairie-dog scale in 
a whistling trill. 

Weekin traveled from mound to mound 
in an irregular loop, and on his way his 
trail crossed and recrossed those of other 
visiting dogs. The circuit was almost com- 
pleted, and he set out across a bare, gravel- 
flecked expanse for home. All through the 
day the nighthawk had nestled on the two 
mottled eggs. Her broad face was relieved 
only by a ridiculously short bill that pro- 
truded but a quarter of an inch from the 
head which had gained her the name of 
bull bat. 

The old prairie dog rambled carelessly 
on his way, heading directly down upon 
the nesting bull bat, whose feather scheme 
rendered her almost indiscernible among 


the grayish flint scraps dotting the wind- 
scoured flat. She watched him come, and 
when within two feet of her it was apparent 
that he would gallop straight across her un- 
less summarily challenged. The short beak 
opened and the wide head seemed split apart 
by this simple move, for the beak, though 
protruding but a fraction from the face, 
ae well back and traversed the whole 
of it. 

Weekin planted his feet and halted in 
awful fear as a gaping red maw confronted 
him. From this fearsome throat issued a 
horrible crackling hiss, accompanied by a 
ruffling of feathers and limp tremor of half- 
spread wings. In one awful split second 

Jeekin thought of the gaping mouth of 
the weasel, the hiss of the rattler and a host 
of other gruesome things. He rolled over 
backward in his haste to escape from the 
dread creature, which seemed about to 
spring upon him. He dashed off as he 
regained his feet, looked back to see if he 
were pursued, and—recognized the harm- 
less little nighthawk. From near-by dog 
mounds came the derisive mirth of neigh- 
bors. Weekin turned and strolled back 
past the threatening red mouth with its 
terrifying hisses. 

On each of three consecutive afternoons 
he had been thrown into a panic by this 
same bird. By the following day he would 
forget it and experience another severe 
shock as he p the same spot; the next 
day likewise, and the next. 

When he reached home and took up his 
stand on his own observatory the terrapin 
came to life. For the better part of two 
hours the sluggard had meditated about the 
dangers of life. It now occurred to his pre- 
historic mind that the owl which had 
pecked at him some hours before might 
very probably have departed. The ugly 
head was thrust from the casing for a sur- 
vey. The long neck writhed about, then 
the armored hulk lumbered into action and 
headed straight for Weekin’s door. 

The old dog barked warningly as the 
terrapin showed no sign of changing his 
course. When within a foot of him an ex- 

losive note caused a withdrawal of the 

ead, and for perhaps a minute the little 
eyes sized Weekin up with grave scrutiny. 
Then the interrupted journey was resumed. 
A few hitches and the terrapin reached his 
goal, which was the mouth of Weekin’s 
burrow. He slid over the edge, tumbled 
down the first sheer drop and scrambled 
away down the a pe tunnel. Far within 
the house his g mate Weechi was min- 
istering to the wants of the hungry pups, 
and her surprised clamor announced her 
discovery of the unwelcome guest. 

He was entirely harmless to the dog 
family, merely an inconvenience, and Wee- 
chi considered him in much the same light 
that a housewife would regard a restless 
barrel in her nursery. It was entirely pos- 
sible that the terrapin, feeling secure in this 
sheltered retreat, might lapse into happy 
slumber and visit them for a week. Weechi 
scolded till she grew hoarse, but the terra- 
pin refused to stir. 

Weekin sat erect on his mound and took 
an active interest in all that transpired 
within his field of view. A friend left a 
burrow some fifty yards away and started 
toward him across the gravel flat. There 
came again the crackling hiss as he neared 
the bull bat, and his antics were much the 
same as Weekin’s own a few minutes past. 
From all sides rose the jeering cachinna- 
tions of Dog-Town wags, and Weekin chat- 
tered as merrily as the rest at his friend’s 
discomfiture. 

Twenty yards from Weekin’s door stood 
a deserted burrow. The edges were crum- 
bling and showed long disuse. A spider 
web blocked all but the lower portion of 
the entrance, evidence that the deserted 
mansion was not even visited by dogs in 
play. This old ruin was shunned by the 
inhabitants, its status in Dog Town identi- 
cal with that of the old house which sits 
alone in nearly wor village of man— 
house of mg ee rumor has peopled 
with haunts. eekin’s family had origi- 
nally consisted of six pups, but one of them 
when very young had frisked inside the 
forbidden opening and never rejoined the 
family circle. 

A Ee ep a by thrust from the 
crumbling entrance, its beady eyes starin 
wickedly. As Weekin watched it the fone 
sinuous body followed the head 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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= AMMA, why do you always come and sit in ¢Ais chair?’’ asks 
| little Ruth, wonderingly. 


‘*Because,’’ says her mother, ‘‘this is the most comfortable chair in all the 


world. It is a Royal!—famous as the ‘World’s Easiest Easy Chair. 
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All the world says the same thing, and you will say so, too. 


In a Royal you can sit upright or gracefully recline. In no other 
easy chair can you find such perfect relaxation, such perfect rest, such 
nerve-resting super-comfort. Nor can you find in any other easy chair 
such sheer quality, comfort, artistic merit and lasting service all combined. 


"PUSH THE BUTTON ~ BACK RECLINES” ii 





2 gi hagn super-comfort is due, first to 
the luxurious upholstery; and sec- 
ondly to the Push Button and Leg Rest, 
which are patented features and can be 
found only in Royal Easy Chairs. 

The Push Button, concealed in right chair- 
arm, enables the occupant to change from 
an upright to a full reclining position 
without moving from the chair. 

When lightly pressed, it releases the 
back, which either drops gently with the 


ROYAL 


EASY CHAIR COQO.,, 


weight of the bc uly to the position desired, 
or automatically rises. In any position 
the back securely locks when the button 
is released. 

Leg Rest, concealed when not in use, 
draws out—affords rest for the feet 
and limbs without recourse to other 
furniture. 

Made in handsome modern overstuffed 


Colonial and Period designs. Mahogany 
or Oak finish. Richly upholstered in 


STURGIS, 


Tapestries, Velours and Leather, real 
and fabricated. 

For sale at all leading furniture dealers’. 
To get the genuine, look for name 
“Royal” on Push Button. See the two 
special values shown above. 


They are being demonstrated by possibly 
5,000 furniture dealers in co-operation 
with this advertisement. Meanwhile 
write for our bi voklet, “* Cons« ious Rest.” 
It pictures the most popular Royals. 


MICH., U. S. A. 
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giant rattler advanced into the open with a 
horrible, writhing glide. The thing moved 
but a few feet, and drowsed in the heat of 
the sun, the thick body stretched in a 
wavering line. Occasionally the blunt head 
was elevated a few inches as the monster 
peered nearsightedly about him. 

An owl hovered above him and screeched. 
The long body was galvanized to convul- 
sive action with the sound, and drew into 
tight coils by a sucking contraction, the 
head upraised and darting in all directions. 
The tail was erected above the coil and vi- 
brated with fury, the warning rattle reach- 
ing the ears of every dog within a radius of 
seventy yards. Three feet above his head 
the little owl screamed again and snapped 
his beak, then dropped to the ground and 
capered before the big serpent. 

The hen owl took his place in the air. 
The feathered warrior spraddled and bowed 
a few feet from the vicious head, while the 
hen lashed the rattler to stupid fury by her 
screams and beak snaps close above him. 
Then the coil was released with the snap of 
a coiled spring as the rattler struck. The 
savage head was driven straight at the 
bobbing owl with incredible speed, but the 
blow fell short. The hen owl swooped with 
thestrike and drove her powerful beak at the 
base of the broad head as it flattened on 
the ground. Ifthe snake had been smaller 
the two little owls would haveslainit, but the 
rattler was a giant of his kind, a formidable 
enemy, and it would have required hours of 
constant fighting to vanquish it, with a good 
margin for chance of a mishap to themselves. 
For three days in succession the feathered 
pair had beset the snake as soon as it ap- 
peared outside the deserted burrow, and it 
was within the bounds of possibility that 
they would batter out the evil eyes and kill 
it at their leisure on the next such event, its 
size and strength notwithstanding. 

The old rattler wriggled back to the 
sheltering burrow, and the two little owls 
stood and peered down the entrance, bob- 
bing grotesquely, as if indulging in mutual 
congratulations over having driven the en- 
emy from the field. 

The meadow larks had built their nest 
outside the confines of the village and the 
male lark crossed and recrossed Dog Town, 
flitting a few feet above the mounds with 
his peculiar mode of flight—a few swift 
flaps and a short coast, another series of 
wing beats and another ten-foot sail. On 
each crossing he swept up to the snag and 
fluted a few glad bars before going on his 
vray. 

Two range cows wandered into the vil- 
lage and pressed against the slanting trunk 
of the ancient pine as they rubbed the 
shedding hair from their coats. The lone 
tree was a favorite rubbing post for all 
stock passing through Dog Town. A wide 
saucer-shaped depression ringed it. Day 
after day for many years the feet of range 
animels had trampled round the tree, and 
the winds had scoured away the dust raised 
by their hoofs, leaving this queer hollow. 

The sun’s rays were slanting, the heat 
less intense. The cows left off their rubbing 
and bedded at the foot of the tree. Weekin 
straightened with a snap as a single sharp 
note sounded from the far edge of town. The 
ears of man could have detected no differ- 
ence between this note and the rest, but all 
Dog Town knew it for a signal that danger 
was abroad. The careless chatter ceased 
abruptly. Dog Town was on guard. The 
sharp-eyed dog which had sounded that 
first warning now followed it up by the 
monotonous “Week! Week! Week!” at 
regularly spaced intervals. Others took it 
up, and it spread throughout the town as 
more and more of the dwellers spied the 
arch villain of the wild. 

Burrows could provide no shelter against 
the one who came now, for the assassin’s 
body was of less thickness than that of the 
big rattler and he could follow through a 
tunnel a quarter the size of the smallest dog 
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hole. His speed was greater than that of 
the paunchy prairie dogs. When the weasel 
came to Dog Town it was but a question of 
which victim he would choose. 

A pair of fighting owls hovered over him, 
but with this able slayer they failed to light 
in his path and bow as they had done with 
others. The lithe weasel was of deadly 
temper and quick as the owls themselves. 
The hen owl snapped her beak above him, 
and the little killer’s mouth opened with a 
flash of fangs as he emitted a spitting 
snarl. As the owl sailed over him again the 
slender body was launched in the air to 
meet it, flipped upward as if propelled by a 
spring. He missed the owl by six inches, 
and went on his course. 

The weasel dipped down a dog hole, and 
there was a general exodus of the panic- 
stricken dwellers from the mouth of an- 
other opening twenty feet beyond. Every 
well-ordered family in Dog Town had its 
back door, and frequently more than one. 
The deadly little animal meandered through 
communication tunnels from one burrow 
to the next, and his course was marked by 
a swarm of prairie dogs popping from 
near-by exits and streaking for the doubt- 
ful safety of a distant hole. Three times he 
appeared on the surface, coming from one 
burrow only to stroll a few feet and dip 
once more underground by way of the next, 
and each time he appeared he was drawing 
nearer to Weekin’s pany 

He was in no hurry, and seemed to enjoy 
the stark fear his entrance had created in 
the heart of every villager, playing with 
them before making his kill. But it was 
not the way of the weasel to play with his 
victim or withhold his strike. He was all 
business, and his business was to kill. His 
lust for blood was too intense and uncon- 
trolled to allow of his holding back, once 
his prey was sighted. His failure to fasten 
himself on the throat of a dog came not 
from a catlike spirit of play, but from in- 
difference, for he was barely conscious of 
the scurrying dogs, his nose and eyes quest- 
ing for some sign of a cottontail, his favorite 
prey. 

Weekin peered from his burrow, only 
his nose visible above the mound. The 
weasel's head was raised from a hole twenty 
yards away. Then he moved out into the 
open and headed for Weekin’s door. The 
old dog watched him come, his heart 
thumping with sheer terror. One more 
second and he would have dropped from 
sight and raced along his tunnel for another 
exit, but the little killer changed his course. 

His air of casual strolling was trans- 
formed into one of deadly eagerness to kill 
as he darted for the mouth of the hole in 
which the cottontail family made its home. 
Four baby rabbits made hasty exit as he 
disappeared within. Two cowered down 
at the roots of a sage. One fled down the 
mouth of the crumbling burrow of fear 
from which those which entered nevermore 
returned—the lair of the giant rattler. The 
fourth squeezed past Weekin and took ref- 
ugein the big room with the trembling pups. 

A dull thumping sounded from under- 
ground, the drumming feet of the mother 
rabbit as she died with the killer fastened 
on her throat. For half an hour the town 
was wrapped in the silence of fear except 
for the occasional screams of the dauntless 
little owls. 

Then the killer emerged from the bur- 
row, a smear of blood on his sinister face, 
and moved on out of the village. 

The pine tree cast a shadow that 
stretched to the eastern extremity of the 
village as Dog Town resumed business. 
The two mourning doves commenced their 
plaintive cooing in anticipation of coming 


night. The meadow lark took up his stand | 


on the snag and waited in silence. As the 
first rays of the rising sun had touched him 
there in early morning, so now the last 


tongue of light set off his bright colors as the | 


sun pitched behind the hills. He faced now 
to the west, where in the morning he had 
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How do you hire men? 


You can’t hire and hold a good 
bookkeeper for $15.00 if he’s 
worth $40.00. Good men that 
stay are worth lots more than 





transients. 


Buy your office equipment in 
the same way—good things that 
last always pay. 

These metal tipped 


guides are very well 
made. They'’rea 


Baker-Vawter equipment and 
supplies are not the cheapest, 


big help in filing. 


but see how well they serve. 


To  facilitat Jeliverie 
we maintail roductior 
at these point 

Benton Harbor Mic 
San Francis¢ Calif., 
Holyoke Ma 
Kansas City, Mo 





BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY | 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 


Limited 








Ontario 








Canadian Distributors: Copeland-C hatterson Brampton, 
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Make Your Ford 
Complete : 





















Stylish Glass Rear Curtain Lights 


Give the Ford this smart look—Protect from weather 


Hastings Stabilizer 


Makes your Ford drive like a car equipped 
oO nd 
' vith a worm and sector steering gear. It eo tce a — + iy Will = ped ad sag 
gives you safe, steady : comfortable control curtain ic© glass S presen opening; metal sashes, one 
. on each side, are clamped tightly to reinforced edges of 


of your Ford. Always brings the wheels to 
1 straightaway. Protects against accidents 
and adds greatly to the pleasure and con 
tentment of driving. Increases mileage on 
front tires. In extensive use for five years 


Price $6.00. 


Lite-a-ford Gives Five 
Intensities of Light 


$2.5@ buys sct of three. 


opening with eight screws 


When meeting oncoming 
cars a turn of the knob 
gives choice of five 
merging degrees of 
light. Prevents glare 
yet gives clear view 
of the road at any 
engine speed. 
Lite-a-ford prov ides 
as good driving light 
at ten miles as at 
eighteen without it. It avoids burning 
out lamps and gives better lights for meet 
ing on country roads than are found on 
the higher priced cars. Easily attached 
to any Ford model in fifteen minutes. 
Price $5.00. 


WehASTINGS-> 
Manufacturing Co. 
334 E. Mill St., Hastings, Michigan 


Dealers: Order Hastings Automobile 
Necessities of Your Jobber. 
























Hastings Expansion 
Tire Carrier 


Gives a smartness to your Ford. Fits tht Ford 
Touring Car, Roadster, Sedan, and Coupé, both 
old and new models. It is instantly adjustable to 
any Ford size of inflated tire or rim; grips tightly 
from inside and is instantly removed by easy pull of 
lever; equipped with our exclusive locking device. 


Rear Single, $6.00. Rear Double, $9.00. 


At your dealer's or sent prepaid if he cannot 
supply you immediately. Satisfaction on each ar 
ticle guaranteed or money refunded 
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faced the east. With uptilted head he ush- 
ered out the sun and gave thanks for a day 
well spent. 

The crisp cool that follows the dry heat 
of the foothills made itself felt immediately 
after sundown, fresh breezes seeming to 


| steal out across the parched flats from the 


breaks of the adjacent hills, where the sun’s 
glare had driven them earlier in the day. 

A rasping cry drew Dog Town’s collec- 
tive gaze aloft. The nighthawk had taken 
to the air. The insects of the early night 
had come forth from hiding and the bull 
bat preyed on them, soaring above the 


| village with spirals and loops, side slips and 


eccentric darts and dips as her wide maw 
gathered in her prey. Others joined her, 
their white-banded wings flashing against 
the sky. Two bats, straying far from 


| timber, wheeled and maneuvered among 


the nighthawks. 

As the little owls had hunted near the 
surface, so now a general hunt was on in 
the higher air, and the rasp of the bull 


| | bats had replaced the earlier shrieks of the 


owls. The young dogs had been sum- 
moned within and only a part of their 
elders remained on the mounds. 

A pointed black muzzle split by a white 
streak was thrust from a hole at the upper 
edge of the village. A big prairie skunk 
moved into the open and a host of smaller 


| shapes swarmed out of the den at her heels. 
| These youngsters were scarcely larger than 


the ground squirrel which had met his fate 
at the hands of the badger earlier in the 
day. The big narrow stripe marched 
proudly, displaying her gorgeous plume. 
Le eight kits frisked and sported in her 
wake. 

The settling cool of night had chilled 
the active —- that had flashed above 
the village with racheting wing, and they 
now rested, dormant and sluggish, at the 
roots of the sage. The prairie mother was 
already instructing her wars § in the art 
ofself-support. She souigt ht out the hoppers 
and gave them a single bite before leaving 
them for the kits, which fell on them with 
tiny snarls. There were frequent disputes, 
and their voices when raised resembled 
closely the squeals of rats. A few, more 
precocious than the rest, were foraging for 
themselves and ferreting out their own 
hoppers without maternal aid. 

When the family neared Weekin’s home 
there was a sudden upheaval of loose earth 
directly in the path, a tossing and bulging 
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of the surface as the badger roused from 
his nap and made his way to the open air. 
He found himself facing the family of 
skunks. Merely by way of warning him to 
steer clear of her young, the mother skunk 
thumped out the danger sign. This action 
was not the heavy thump of hind feet as 
executed by rabbits or hares, but performed 
with the broad padded forefeet. She 
stretched her forepaws far out toward the 
badger, then drew them back with a claw- 
ing; scraping motion till her back was arched 

high, all four feet planted in a group, 
following it up with two sharp thumps of 
the forepaws with the whole weight of the 
body behind the blows. Three times she 
repeated this move. 

Weekin had retreated to his burrow as 
these two met. Directly over his head the 
thumps boomed hollowly as if his dwelling 
were a natural drum. The badger stared 
at the plumed leader of the striped family, 
then turned and waddled the opposite way. 

The old prairie dog went to his front door 
for one last look round before holing up for 
the night. Objects at a little distance were 
blurred and indistinct. Night was shutting 
down on Dog Town. A great shape floated 
silently overhead as the t horned ow! 
winged toward the snag. Weekin could see 
him silhouetted against the sky as he 
ruffled his feathers after lighting. 

The darkness thickened till the form on 
the snag was but a shapeless blot swimming 
in obscurity. Only Weekin’s nose appeared 
outside his burrow. Four gruff hoots sum- 
moned the night workers of the flats to 
come on shift. Weekin padded off down his 
tunnel and curled up for the night. 

Up on the mesa the man and the girl had 
headed toward their horses, picketed in a 
blind basin farther back. 

“Do you still believe that life in-that 
little parched town is on and 
devoid of interest and events?” he asked. 

“No,” the girl confessed. “rl take it 
back. Weekin must be a nervous wreck 
after a day like that.” 

“That’s Weekin’s regular lot in life,” he 
said. “It was no more than an average 
Dog-Town day.” 

rom far down - the flats an eerie 
soprano voice was raised, a pealing, shrill, 
staccato ripping up and down the scale. 
Voice after voice joined till it seemed that 
the music issued from a thousand throats 
as the coyote chorus sounded the Dog- 
Town taps. 
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Some years ago Mr. Alexander Heath, of Massa- 
chusetts, came to the same conclusion that you 
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The strength in this little tube, that’s yours to employ, is really 
wonderful. The breaking tension of a joint made of one inch 
square wood, LePaged with a drop or two of LePage’s Glue, is 
2340 Ibs. per square inch. Stronger and better than nails, even 
where nails will do—and where nails w// not do—you can 
LePage it ‘for keeps’’ with this mightiest of all adhesives. 


> 


The ‘‘LePage’s’”’ improved Tube and Spreader make it so easy 
to use. It’s economical. You apply little or much. The Spreader 
reinserted in the Tube, sealing it without sticky drip or wz 
is always there when needed. As handy as a hammer for effi- 
ciency—anywhere—workshop, home, office or store. Never be 
without a tube ready for instant use. 





Sold universally by department, hardware, stationery and drug- 
stores. LePage’s Glue is the one thing you can get anywhere 
that helps you make and mend and not spend. 


-£ 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
Laboratory and Factory, Gloucester, Mass. 


AGES 
GLUE 





he most efficient tool I have 
is this tube and its handy spreader 








LePaging umbrellas 
Save the cost of a new 
umbrella—“ mend, don’t 
spend” b Le Pag npg 


the hand ot your oldone 














\LePaging rider on 
insurance policy 





Whe nyou want any 
thing to stay “put’ 
I « Page if. l « Page « 
has many uses in the 
office where nothing 


/ 


else will do as well 


LePaging veneer 
on piano 
Thi { niver il 
Mender has uni 
versal uses in the 
home. It the 
handiest “‘teol’ 
you Can h ive = 
around the hous« 
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Drawing made from photograph taken at the California Associated 
Raisin Co. plant, Fresno, Cal., showing G. G. Watson, Operating 
Manager, explaining the efficiency of Robbins & Myers Motors 
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160,000 Tons of Raisins-and R & 


& Hudson. We took them on faith. How well 


Power reliability is a first requisite of volume 
they have justified our confidence is shown by 


production. For instance, the conveying machinery 


in a plant like that of the California Associated 
Raisin Company at Fresno, Cal., where 725 tons of 
raisins are packed daily, must run smoothly or pro- 
duction is cut and costs increased. 


And in the various plants of this company, where 
160,000 tons of ‘Sun Maid’’ Raisins were packed 
in 1919, as in many other efficiently operated 
factories throughout the country, Robbins & Myers 
Motors were chosen on vital power drives, for their 
known dependability. 


Smooth-running, reliable, economical, R&M 
Motors have never caused a moment’s delay in the 
“Sun Maid” plant. 


As Mr. G. G. Watson, Operating Manager of 
the plant, says: “‘Robbins & Myers Motors were 
recommended by our consulting engineers, Hunter 


Robbins & M 
Motors 


our steadily increasing installations. They deliver 
the goods.”’ 


This same service reliability which has made the 
R&M Motor the favorite in leading industrial plants 
of all kinds has also caused the leading manufacturers 
of electric-driven appliances for the store, office and 
home to equip their product with R&M Motors. 
Such manufacturers and the public who use their 
products depend in an unusual degree upon the 
R&M name plate as a guarantee of reliability. 


This name plate appears on all genuine Robbins 
& Myers Motors. Look for it on the motor when- 
ever you buy a motor or a motor-driven appliance. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 



























Vivomint Destroys the Cause 
of Tooth Decay 


Vivomint is the result of scientific research covering several 
years—an entirely new kind of dentifrice that nullifies the effect 
of the foreign agents in the mouth that discolor the teeth and 
form tartar. It whitens the teeth and prevents discoloration. 

A visit to your dentist and the regular use of VIVOMINT 
will insure perfect teeth. 


The Twofold Function of Vivomint is Cleansing 
the Mouth as the Teeth are Brushed 


The refreshing foam into which — ness that will be a delight to you in 
Vivomint is whipped as the teeth these warm August days. 


are brushed with it carries the most Fill Out the Coupon Below! 
effective germicide known to mod- 
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Vivaudou’s Preparations 
Jt for Men 


i ease is 0 no ovary tiny fold of the membrane for yourself the satisfaction of know 


et of the mouth, bubbling into the hid- ing that you are doing everything 


ing place of every enemy of sound 


Mail it today, then try the sample 


ern science. It carries this antiseptic , 
which you receive and experiencs 





Shaving Cream in your power to preserve one ol 















Take home a tube of Vivaudou Shaving , . - > ‘ ews . - or P on ‘ . . 
Cream today. Its cool, soothing frech- | white teeth inthose membranewalls. the greatest assets you possess 
ness will make you enjoy your morning | And when you have finished, the teeth as strong and useful as the 
shave. For sale at most druggists’. ’ 


mouth has a clean, refreshing cool- day they “came in.” 


After Shaving Talcum } 


Most men consider 


Vivaudou's After 

Shaving Talcum a j 

refreshing essen 

tial. Delightful 

to use, it will / 

start you off / 

on your day's / 

work with a a 
smile. Ask for 


ae THE NEW DENTIFRICE 


f 





é Dealers, Send This To Your Send for This Sample! 
Jobber . — oe —— V j VA U D O U V. Vivaudou, Times Bldg., New York 
Address PARIS NEW YORK Please send me a sample tube of Vivomint 


Tooth Paste I am enclosing 6c to cover 
Ship me a trial order of tubes of ‘ g 


Vivomint Tooth Paste. postage and packing 


Name 
Name abn é 


Address = ‘ ‘ Address 

















KODAK 


as yOu 20 


Uf it ist an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
City. 














Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7he Kodak 








